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INTRODUCTION 

AT has been raining all day in Paris, and 
at three o'clock in the afternoon the 
streets of the gay Capital are almost 
deserted. Only those who are abso- 
lutely obliged to do so venture out in 
such a storm. These few are struggling to hold in 
one hand an umbrella with which to protect their 
faces from the rain which a biting wind is driving 
toward them, while with the other they grasp their 
cloaks tightly at the throat; for there is something 
in that sharp wind that seems to penetrate to one's 
very marrow. The cabmen urge their horses to a 
quicker pace, and as they turn a corner the wind en- 
ters the yellow waterproofs they wear, and makes them 
look like great balloons with human heads peering 
out at the top — a sort of magnified copy of one of 
those grotesque toys which one often sees at the New 
Year's fair. The cabmen too bend their heads to 
the storm, for the cold wind drives the rain into their 
faces so that they smart as if they were being pricked 
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by a thousand invisible needles. It is not remarkable, 
therefore, that one cabman, who has just driven up to 
the Hotel Drouot, does not look surprised at the extra 
pourboire which has been given him by a passenger 
who has just alighted; and who, if I see aright, is 
Paul du Laurier, the young artist whose picture of 
Ophelie created such a sensation at the last Salon. 

But what is Du Laurier doing at the Hotel Drouot 
on such a day? His studio is one of the most artis- 
tically arranged in all Paris. Scarcely had public 
attention been drawn to his picture before people 
were whispering in the salons about the rare cabinets 
and exquisite tapestries that adorned his studio — 
while its arrangement was declared to be marvelous. 
And it was on just such days as this, that Paul du 
Laurier secured his rarest bits. The banker Croesus 
and the gra/nde dame Connoisseur rarely venture out 
on such a day ; besides, this was only " a little sale," 
for only one article of any artistic value is to be sold, 
and that is a Louis Seize cabinet, an exquisite one, 
which has found its way from some provincial cha- 
teau. 

But while I have been telling you about it, Paul 
du Laurier has secured the cabinet. There are only 
a few persons present; among the number a Jew, 
wearing a long green coat with a musty fur collar, 
who is waiting for some silver candlesticks to be sold ; 
and two maiden ladies who are anxious to secure 
the portrait of a distant relative who did not remem- 
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INTRODUCTION 

ber them in her will, and whose belongings are being 
sold under the hammer by the more lucky than af- 
fectionate nephew to whom she did leave them. No 
one but the young artist, however, seems interested 
in the cabinet; although as it stands there it looks 
as if a thousand tender memories must have hovered 
^ over it, and, I dare say, a hundred hearts clung 
to it in its day. ** Groing — going — gone," and it 
is knocked down to Du Laurier ; it has received a new 
master. For it a new period of life has begun; it 
will to-day take its place among the other treasures 
of the Boulevard Saint Michel. 

Five o'clock strikes from one of the church towers 
as I am being whirled across Paris in a cab, on my 
way to smoke a cigarette and have a chat with my 
friend Du Laurier at his studio. 

Although his man has announced me, he scarcely 
seems to see me as I enter, so absorbed is he in some- 
thing he is reading. A lamp with a yellow shade 
stands upon the old cabinet and ceists a golden glow 
over the room and the papers in his hand, and he is 
murmuring to himself such words as these : — delicieaXy 
charmant, ravissant! Then raising his eyes, and ap- 
parently for the first time aware of my presence, he 
adds: " And just the thing for you too, my friend." 

All Paris knows the story, for it is an old story 
now; how upon returning with his newly acquired 
treasure Du Laurier was obliged to call in a lock- 
smith to force the locks, and how, to their surprise, 
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they found a secret drawer containing a quantity of 
yellow leaves and letters, which proved to be the diary 
and correspondence of a young lady who lived in 
one of the most interesting periods of French history. 

I shall not waste your time and my words in de- 
scribing how we two sat up far into the night, until 
we had read the last line on those yellow pages; 
neither will I weary you by telling you all the strug- 
gles I passed through before I could make up my 
mind to let that voice of the past, which had spoken 
to us so sweetly and thrillingly in the night, speak 
to the public ear. I fear that she, who ought only 
to have been a memory, became a reality to us, and 
that, without being conscious of it at the time, we 
were both desperately in love with the fair lady of 
the olden time. But time tempers all things. Du 
Laurier is the happy father of four promising boys, 
and the years have decreed that I should remain a 
heartless old bachelor. And yet not so heartless 
that liiy eye will not moisten, and a sigh escape me, 
every time I take from their hiding place those yel- 
low leaves which Du Laurier gave me just before he 
married. 

The following letter will explain itself : 

Neuilly, January 14, 1905. 

" My Deae Feiend : Although a postman really 
brought me a letter from you, and I am grateful to 
him for it, still I like to think that an invisible good 
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fairy took charge of your kind words for me in New 
York, saw them safely wafted across the Atlantic, 
and then, putting on her invisible cap, touched me 
on the shoulder to draw my attention from my desk, 
while she placed your welcome lines where my eyes 
were sure to fall upon them a Vinstant. Of course I 
recognized your handwriting immediately, but I must 
not flatter you by telling how your kind words lifted 
from my shoulders the years that have passed since 
I last saw you, and made me feel, in spite of added 
cares, as young as I used to feel in the old days when 
we lived porte-a-porte, and when even our thoughts 
were common property. 

" Comment^ mon ami? You ask my permission to 
give to the world the contents of the yellow diary 
found in my Louis Seize cabinet fifteen years ago, 
and you wish me to jot down for you all that I 
learned off the noble lady and her family the follow- 
ing summer, while sketching in the Vendee? When 
you add that you feel some diffidence in making the 
request for fear of touching a tender chord in my 
bosom, you furnish another proof of how difiicult it 
is for one, with even the small amount of Saxon blood 
found in the veins of the average Anglo-Saxon, to 
understand a real Frenchman. We are as suscepti- 
ble to feminine charms as men of other nations, — 
perhaps more so, I admit. But it would not amuse 
us to fall in love with a phantom, or a creature of 
the imagination, and be true to her for life. Nori^ 
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cette melancholie exquise et douce we willingly leave 
to the Saxon. Our poetry and our love must be of 
a different sort to inthrall us. It must have a living 
thing for its object — a living, palpitating form, with 
a warm breath, and blood like our own red wine cours- 
ing through its veins. But you may have so changed 
in the years that have passed, that if I keep on I 
may succeed in shocking you. Perhaps you have 
married one of those fascinating creatures who visit 
us from your shores every summer, ostensibly to re- 
plenish their plumage, but really, as it often seems 
to me, to show us Parisians how our daintiest fabrics 
ought to be worn, if they would appear to the best 
advantage. Perhaps, if you have had this good for- 
tune, she is now looking over your shoulder as you 
read, so I must be careful and not say too much of 
my surprise when I saw that you were really * fall- 
ing in love,' as you say in English, * with the fair 
lady of ye olden time ! ' 

** But seriously, I give you all the permission I 
can give, to edit, publish, translate, do whatever you 
like with the papers you refer to, for are they not 
your own property? I also inclose the notes I made 
the following summer, in order that you may make 
use of those too, at discretion. And I promise you, 
that if you publish them and send me a copy, I shall, 
with the aid of an English-French dictionary, give 
myself no end of trouble to read and understand what 
you may write ; all of which proves that my heart has 

8 
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remained young, even if I have a son on the first 
bench of Louis le Grand. 

" But the conclusion of your letter is sad, very 
sad. It makes me feel that la jolie americaine is not 
there to look over your shoulder — that one color is 
wanting on your palette before your life colors are ' 
complete. From what I can learn, a bachelor's life 
in New York must be something insupportable. How 
you must miss Bignon ! No wonder that as a bachelor 
you are sad — so far from the Boulevards ! Come and 
see me this summer, and when the corks pop, tell me 
how much of its life our champagne, like ourselves, 
loses when expatriated. I am writing in my studio, or 
Madame would wish me to send beaucoup d'a/mitiis, 
and my little male quartette would be glad of an 
opportunity to show their Parisian breeding by say- 
ing all sorts of pretty things to you. 

" Je t'embrasse du cceur, 

" Your devoted friend, 

" Paul." 




PART FIRST 



LES ROCHERS 





AHIS morning I was surprised by Sister 
Dolorosa entering our class room at the 
Convent du Sacre C<eur and calling 
for Mademoiselle de Chesnil with the 
message that the Mother Superior 
wished to see me in her room. I descended the stair; 
case with a palpitating heart, wondering what I had 
done that should call for a reprimand, for it was a 
rare thing for the Mother Superior to wish to see a 
pupil alone, except for the purpose of discipline. 
Imagine my surprise, therefore, upon entering the 
room to find dear papa there, and to have my trem- 
bling turned into joy as he informed me that my 
education was finished, that I was to leave the dear 
old Sacr6 Cceur forever, and take ray place in the 
world, that world to which by birth I belong. 

It is still too recent for me to care to dwell upon 

the distressing farewell to those who had been my 

friends and companions for so many years. The 

sisters gave me good advice and wept over me. I 
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exchanged presents with those who had been my es- 
pecial friends, the sharers of my sorrows and joys, 
and we renewed our vows of eternal friendship. 
Adifele Saint Clair even went so far as to give me 
the lovely vinaigrette of turquoise blue glass, which 
had been " her inseparable companion ever since she 
could remember," and which she kissed again and 
again and then handed to me, all wet with kisses and 
tears. There it lies before me now, and I can scarcely 
keep back the tears as I look at it. It shall leave 
me no more forever. Adfele and I have agreed to 
write each other very often, every day if possible, and 
to keep a diary, sacred from all other eyes but our 
own ; so that when we meet, later on, we shall be able 
not only to tell each other how we have passed the 
time, but each may read the other's inmost thoughts. 
I shall never have another friend as true, as lovely, 
as good as Adele ; never, never, never ! ^ 

And that is why I am sitting in my chamber, with 
this lovely diary before me which dear papa gave 
me last New Year's day. It is bound in cream-colored 
parchment, has our arms stamped upon it in silver 
with a blue leather background, and the dearest little 
silver lock and key you ever saw. 

Dear, dear book — ^you can take my dear Adele's 
place better than anyone else ever could. When 
we are alone I shall kiss and fondle you, tell you 
what I have done, all that has passed through my 
mind, just as I used to confide it to her. 

14 
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But I must briefly refer to the little incidents of 
my arrival home, and the impressions made upon me, 
and then extinguish my candle and bid the world and 
my diary good night, for the excitement of the 
day has fatigued me and I am getting sleepy as well 
as tired. When our lovely bays drew up in front of 
the chateau, before papa had scarcely moved, I had 
bounded out of the carriage and rushed up the few 
steps leading to the entrance. The door was opened 
^y good old Jean Vallot, who has been our butler 
ever since a De Chesnil can remember, and behind 
stood young Jean Vallot, who used to lead my pony 
around the courtyard for me before I first left Les 
Rochers for the Convent. I used to envy him, he 
was so strong, and seemed to do as he pleased. It 
was so strange to see him standing there, so young 
and so solemn — a full-fledged footman in livery. I 
took this all in at a glance, for mamma stood there, 
at the foot of the grand staircase, to receive me; so 
I hurried toward her, anxious to throw my arms about 
her neck and tell her how glad I was to get back to 
her. To others, I had never seen mamma anything 
else than la grande da/me par excellence \ to me, until 
now, she had always been — ^well — my dear mamma. 
Imagine my surprise, therefore, when without repuls- 
ing me, mamma embraced me in her own stately man- 
ner, kissed me on both cheeks, and before papa had 
made his appearance, whispered softly in my ear : 

" Remember, my dear Julie, you have left your 
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childhood with your schoolbooks at Sacre Coeur, and 
are now Mademoiselle de Chesnil, du Chateau les 
Rochers, of whom much is expected.'' 

Then we entered the drawing-room, where grand- 
mamma Vallifere received me very cordially. Dear 
grandmamma, she, too, is Ms grcmde dame; but 
she has such amusing little eyes, just like a squirrel's 
— ^they seem to look through things, and find hidden 
sources of amusement — ^and yet she is so well-bred 
that I am sure no one unless in her intimacy would 
see the expression referred to. Mademoiselle Vallifere, 
a distant relative, her dame de compagme^ was with 
her, and asked me all sorts of icy questions about 
methods and customs at Sacre Coeur. She found the 
contrast between what I told her and her own time 
very painful to contemplate, she told me. I found 
her very tiresome — and she found me very immature, 
unfinished, I am sure, for a young girl who has been 
seven years at Sacre Coeur. 

When I came to my dear old room, I found that 
loving hands had made it bright and gay— every- 
thing seemed new; new chintz curtains with such 
sweet little rosebuds on them, and, best of all, papa 
and mamma had given me this lovely Louis Seize cabi- 
net, which is cabinet and writing desk combined, and 
where I intend to lock up my diary for the night, 
as I am too fatigued to write another line. 
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•T looks very frivolous, I know, to put 
it down on the page in black and white 
as the principal event of the day*, and 
yet I cannot help it; for frivolous or 
not, it was the greatest surprise of my 
life, and I shall never cease to be grateful for it. 
Early this morning dear mamma came to my room, 
and after asking how I had spent the night, told 
me that, when she arranged for me to take my place 
as Mademoiselle de Chesnil at Lcs Rochers, she wrote 
to my Aunt Clothilde, who married the Spanish Am- 
bassador at our Court, — the Marquis di Cumara, who 
has a magnificent hStel at Paris, — asking her if she 
could find a maid for me at the Capital, " one who 
has taste and is quick with her needle." The return 
of the courier brought the news that we were in luck ; 
Aunt Clothilde had found a marvel, a maid who had 
been for years with the young Marquise de Roche- 
foucauld, whose toilettes had not been surpassed for 
simplicity- and elegance in Paris, and who unfortu- 
17 
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nately died a few weeks ago. The maid was incon- 
solable at her loss, and preferred taking a place in 
the provinces to remaining in the gay Capital, the 
scene of her dear mistress' triumph and suffering. 
Mamma wrote immediately engaging her, and ask- 
ing that she be sent to us by the first post. The pos- 
tilion's horn, which I heard last night just before 
I extinguished my candle, announced the arrival of 
the post which brought her. 

" I am so glad for you, cherie/' dear mamma 
added, " for my old Marie's fingers are now too thick 
from rhemnatism, and her sight too dim, to be of 
much use to such a bright young creature as you. 
And as for a maid from the provinces, they have ab- 
solutely no taste,' and no idea of coiffure — ^besides, I 
heard that Madame de Courcelles had secured a Pa- 
risian for her daughters, and I wished to do as much 
for you.'' 

But what shall I say of the effect it had upon me, 
when Pauline, a little later, entered my room! I, a 
De Chesnil, felt for the moment embarrassed, almost 
intimidated in her presence. She was exceedingly 
respectful, and while apparently making a minute 
examination of my wardrobe, I saw at a glance that 
she was really making a mental inventory of me, of 
my person, of my good and bad points, and her 
glance seemed to say : 

" She is not bad; complexion a trifle too pink " (I 
was red from excitement), " nose, neck and mouth not 
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bad, and, I dare say, a smile would disclose pretty 
teeth; — but the coiffure, for such a young person, 
frightful ! " 

The beautiful stuffs which mamma had ordered 
from Paris through Aunt Clothilde were then looked 
over, and selections made therefrom. Mamma pre- 
served her grand air even with Pauline, and Pauline, 
while all deference toward mamma, seemed to carry 
her point whenever a choice was in question. Each 
time she showed her accurate knowledge of our world, 
and of a certain polite, and, I had almost said, flat- 
tering diplomacy necessary in dealing with it. 

** And yet," she would add, if mamma seemed to 
incline in her choice toward a pattern more in ac- 
cordance with the taste of her own youth, — ^^ and yet 
I am sure that Madame la Comtesse, with her exqui- 
site taste, wishes to suggest to me that this " (touch- 
ing a material which she had been holding in her 
hand), "being of a simpler pattern will lend itself 
more readily to the prevailing fashion, and is there- 
fore, Madame la Comtesse will tell me, better adapted 
to Mademoiselle de Chesnil at the present day." 

When we were alone, and Pauline was arranging 
my hair, I discovered — ^how I cannot tell, for Pauline 
is not one of those vulgar maids who chatter like 
magpies; but it dropped from her lips quite natu- 
rally, & propas of something — that Pauline has the 
same horror of the prevailing tendency toward De- 
mocracy that we all have at Les Rochers. This is sure 

19 
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to prove an additional recommendation for her in the 
eyes of the entire family. Papa never loses an op- 
portunity of expressing his views on this subject, and 
indeed everyone in the chateau, it seemE to me, re- 
gards Democracy as an infection in the air, which 
when discovered, or even referred to, can he overcome 
only hj an immediate expression of horror and in- 
dignation. 

But I must close my diary for the night. God 
forgive me if, when I say my prayers and thank Him 
for the gifts of the day, I sin in emplopng an es- 
pecial unction as I thank Him for the devoted creature 
I call my maid. 





Ill 




iHTS has been a very busy day for me. 
In the morning I tried on several dresses 
- in order that PauHne might make such 
alterations as her exquisite Parisian 
taste would suggest. I also tried on 
an evening dress of clinging white material, more 
ivory in tint than white, however, and which I wore 
at dinner this evening. It had been arranged that 
the afternoon should be spent by mamma and me in 
making the necessary formal visits at the neighbor- 
ing chateaux. I had looked forward to this, and, 
thanks to PauUne's deft fingers, the glimpse which 
I had of myself in a mirror made me feel that I 
should not do discredit to the name of De Chesnil. 

We first drove to the De Courcelles. Madame de 
Courcelles received us very cordially. When her 
daughters entered the salon a little later, Madame 
remarked in an apologetic tone that her daughters 
had sent to Sacre Cteur at Paris, instead of to 
a provincial convent, because she herself had been 
31 
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educated at the Parisian institution, and the present 
Mother Superior was a De Courcelles ; but, " It is the 
tone which makes the music," and it seemed to me that 
I detected in her tone a slight intimation that the 
Parisian convent ought to give her daughters a cer- 
tain precedence, if nothing more. While Madame 
and mamma were busy discussing the latest news from 
Paris^ the young ladies invited me into the garden, 
which is laid out in the stiff English fashion, now 
en vogue everywhere. When we were alone, in a few 
minutes we became well acquainted. I like Helfene 
de Courcelles, the younger of the sisters, very much. 
There is something about her that reminds me of my 
own dear Adele. She has the same frank, open man- 
ner, only I must admit that she is far handsomer. 
Caroline, I do not like so well. She is tall, carries 
herself well, and no exception could be taken to her 
manners, which are perfect; and yet her eyes have 
a certain uneasy expression, and she has a habit of 
biting her underlip, at times, which did not impress 
me favorably. Why? I cannot tell. 

As we were returning toward the chateau, two 
young gentlemen approached and were introduced to 
me. One was Roger de Courcelles, a fine, manly fel- 
low, as handsome in his way as his sisters are in theirs. 
He has just finished his course at Saint Cyr, and is 
home awaiting his commission. His companion was 
Rene de Pontarlier, to whose mother and sisters our 
next call was to be made. He has chosen a diplomatic 
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career, and has already spent a season as attache at 
the capitals of Spain and England, and is home to 
recruit his impaired health. To one accustomed to 
our high breeding it was very amusing to hear him 
tell of the dullness of London life ; ermui^ ermtdy every- 
where. No wonder his health broke down! 

I found Roger de Courcelles far more fascinating, 
however, though if I were compelled to put down in 
black and white just what he said, it might not look 
so at all. He first was kind enough to say that he 
remembered me very well, as a little girl, and when 
his sister CaroHne, overhearing the remark, ex- 
claimed : 

** How absurd, Roger ! Mademoiselle de Chesnil 
has changed so that even I, who saw her often as a 
child, would not know her " — ^he replied : 

" Her eyes have not changed." And then he added 
as if thinking to himself, and scarcely conscious 
that he was giving his thought utterance, " There is a 
kind of eye that never changes, for it is lighted by 
an eternal spark." 

At this remark his sisters burst out laughing. Rene 
de Pontarlier joined in the laughter and exclaimed: 
** Bravo, Roger, — bravo ! " And then taking off his 
hat, he said to me: 

"Believe me. Mademoiselle, you have called forth 
the only fine sentiment Roger ever uttered in his life. 
Sentiment is not usually in his line." This remark 
seemed to recall Roger to himself, and both embar- 
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rassed and irritated him, so the subject was 
dropped. 

As we made our adieiuc^ Messieurs de Courcelles, 
father and son, escorted us to our carriage, and before 
we drove away, as Monsieur de Courcelles kissed 
mamma's hand, he told her how it delighted his heart 
to welcome a Mademoiselle de Chesnil to his home 
again. It made him think of old times. 

On our way to the Pontarliers, mamma explained 
Monsieur de Courcelles' remark and its accompany- 
ing emotion. His first fiancSe was my father's sister, 
a Julie de Chesnil. She was one of several sisters 
and affianced to him when very young, shortly after 
leaving the convent. But although he was very much 
in love with her, her own heart had been set upon a 
Pontarlier, and when her parents insisted upon her 
marrying Monsieur de Courcelles, — ^a connection in 
every way desirable, the two families being proud of 
their many intermarriages, — she seemed to take it to 
heart, and pined for Jacques de Pontarlier, who was 
a good for nothing ; and she died two weeks before the 
time set for the wedding. Monsieur de Courcelles 
waited many years before he married, and then only 
consented to do so because his parents urged upon 
him the necessity of making the sacrifice for the sake 
of his family and his name. He married a lady from 
Brittany, who had never understood how to gain the 
hearts of her new neighbors. It made me feel sad 
to hear all this. It was so strange to have mamma 
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talking to me in this confidential tone, for it seems 
only yesterday that I was regarded as a child and 
treated as such. 

I was suddenly recalled from my mood by the car- 
riage stopping under the great porte-cochere of the 
Chateau Fontarlier, and a short, plump creature came 
rushing toward us with both hands extended in wel- 
come. It was Jeanne Pontarlier, a good-hearted girl, 
but, it seemed to me, very much an enfant terrible. 
Both her mother and she seemed to allow themselves 
more freedom than is usually permitted to one of 
our world. Can they by any possibility have become 
tainted with those modem, leveling tendencies which 
are called democratic? 

When Madame Pontarlier learned that we had met 
Ren^ at the Courcelles, she became very animated, 
indeed she quite wearied herself and us with her praises 
of him, of his various accomplishments and many 
virtues. He had taken the first prize in every class 
at Louis le Grand, and the professors were surprised 
at his marvelous talent for languages. Both in Spain 
and England he had distinguished himself as much 
as an attache could, in the narrow limits permitted 
him, and Madame felt sure that, had not his health 
broken down in London, he would already have been 
selected for a mission to one of the minor German 
principalities. 

** Which is not bad," she added, ** for a young man 
not quite nine-and-twenty. Meanwhile," she contin- 
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ued, *'he must rest, and we must take care of him. 
His always active soul has made too large demands 
upon his body, with the inevitable results. It has been 
ever thus with such gifted creatures ; their souls draw 
heavily upon their physical capital, instead of being 
content with consuming the daily interest. But how 
glad I am for the Courcelles, that they have at last 
got Roger through Saint Cyr," she added, suddenly 
assuming a most magnanimous tone. '^ It must have 
been a great grief to his parents. He is a strapping 
big fellow, with an excess of good health, but so little 
soul. His parents were quite right in putting him in 
the army; there his good health, at least, will stand 
him in stead." 

I glanced at mamma, whose face presented its usual 
calm exterior, but a certain nervous movement of her 
eyelids made me think that this last remark had not 
pleased her. I was therefore not surprised when she 
interrupted Madame PontarUer by saying: 

" You will pardon me, Madame, but it is utterly im- 
possible for either a ValUfere or a De Chesnil to listen 
to anything that would even seem like disparagement 
of the army, for both families have never known a 
more glorious way of serving their King and country 
than by pLu^ing their swords and their lives at His 
Majesty's disposal." This was said in the most ami- 
able, ultrapolite, yet decided manner, while getting 
up to make our adietur. 

Dear mamma! How little you realized that your 
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remark produced something akin to applause in your 
daughter's heart! And yet, why should it? What is 
Roger de Courcelles to me P 

Good night, dear diary, I must go to bed, or I 
fear I shall hegin to write nonsense. 




^r?^> 
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IV 




■HIS morning's post brought our dear 
Louis to us ; home for a furlough from 
Saint Cjr. He is so tall and handsome, 
quite like what papa, who is the very 
perfection of a. grand teigTwur, must 
have been at his age. We received him in the rose 
Molmt, and after he had kissed mamma's and grand- 
mamma's hand, and inquired after their health, he 
turned to me, at whom he had been looking all the 
time. I feel sure of this, although I did not really 
see it. 

** And is this really our little Julie, who used to sit 
on my lap and ask all sorts of questions about Saint 
Cyr ! " Another instant, and I was folded in his arms, 
BO happy, and wondering if it were possible that this 
handsome creature could really be my brother. 

After breakfast, while grandmamma was dozing, 
and mamma engrossed in a book by Beaumarchais, 
which Louis had brought her, he and I had a delight- 
ful chat together. Louis is simply wonderful. He 
knows everything. And he has not that aggravating 
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way of evading a young girPs questions which so 
many people assume ; but he looks you in the eye all 
the time he is speaking, and either gives you an im- 
mediate, direct answer, or else does not reply, but 
assumes an amused manner; in such a way, however, 
that it does not make you feel as if your questions 
were quite those of a fool. I just adore him! He 
proposed a short ride, and mamma consenting, I went 
to my room to put on my riding habit. When I 
returned Louis met me at the foot of the grand stair- 
case; he looked at me proudly for a moment, and 
then turning me about, said : 

" Pardon, cherie^ but it would be difficult to dupli- 
cate that figure, even on the Bois. The next question 
is, how do you sit ? " I was so proud of his approval 
that I could scarcely restrain myself from throwing 
my arms about his neck and kissing him, to show my 
gratitude. A few minutes later and we were gal- 
loping away. Mustapha is a well-trained animal, and 
even as a child I sat well, so that I was not much sur- 
prised when Louis' side glances told me that even 
his critical eye found nothing to criticise. We had 
not gone far when we saw in the distance a party of 
cavaliers and their ladies and grooms. They proved 
to be the Courcelles, the Pontarliers, and the Valois 
out for a run. 

How well Roger de Courcelles looks on horseback; 
— decidedly, to be seen to advantage, he should al- 
ways be seen as a cavalier! 
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Imagine my surprise when Louis told me that 
Roger and he were the best of friends while they were 
together at Saint Cyr; although I might have di- 
vined it. " He is a grand good fellow, one of the 
few," exclaimed Louis, as he touched his horse with 
the spurs, in order to overtake them. 

Then followed a delightful ride. As soon as Jeanne 
Pontarlier and Marguerite Valois released him, Roger 
came to my side. As we cantered along he was very 
charming. He told me all about his horse, its weight, 
height, strength and training. Although this is all 
he talked about, and it does not seem very charming, 
it was so, nevertheless, when told as he told it. Do 
not imagine, dear diary, that I am in love with him, 
not in the least ; but I will admit that I have already 
acquired the habit of comparing other men to him, 
and not often to his disadvantage. But then I am 
young and foolish, and have seen so little of life. 

This afternoon mamma and I called upon Madame 
la Marquise de Valois. Marguerite de Valois and her 
brother Jules I had met while out riding, but her 
sister Charlotte, belonging as she does to that type 
of blondes so rare among us, was a revelation to me. 
Marguerite received me very kindly, introduced me 
to her sister, and then led the way to a little blue 
reception room, adjoining what I may call, I sup- 
pose, the larger salon of state. 

While Madame de Valois was entertaining manuna 
in the larger room we girls had a delightful time to- 
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gether. The demoiselles de Valois have been in Paris, 
and had the great honor of a presentation at Court. 
They were full of praise of Their Majesties, although 
I am sorry to say they confirmed all that Louis had 
told me about the great changes which are taking 
place in society. The manners and customs which 
appear so natural to us, the sine qua non of good 
breeding, and to attain which the youth of Russia, 
Germany and England journeyed hither, are relax- 
ing. Charlotte told me that formerly one of the most 
accomplished Englishmen had said that his country- 
men did not consider themselves truly civilized until 
they had learned to copy our ways, or words to that 
effect. But now, at Court, and among the best blood 
of the land, there was a marked tendency toward as- 
suming the manners and customs of le petit bourgeois. 
Where it will all end, God only knows ! I must speak 
to Louis about it at the first opportunity. 

While we were chatting and sipping the cordial 
which had been brought to us, Louis de Chesnil and 
Jules de Valois were announced. They had been out 
riding together, and Louis, seeing our carriage, had 
come to offer himself as our fore-rider upon our re- 
turn. Jules de Valois is a charming fellow, and 
something of a poet, I believe. At any rate he turns 
a fine sentence well, and hopes ultimately to secure a 
position at Court. 

" Not such an easy thing as it would seem, or ought 
to be, for a Valois, whose ancestors have been in the 
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personal service of the King for generations," said 
Jules, laughing, " for some one told me the other day 
that an old courtier gave this bit of advice to a young 
dSbutant at Court : ' You have only three things to 
do; speak well of everybody, ask for every vacancy, 
and sit down when you can.' However, the King likes 
to have a crowd of nobles about him, and my turn 
is sure to come," concluded Jules. 

I was glad that the gentlemen had joined us, for 
I had begun to feel rather timid, not at all sure of 
myself, with ladies who had seen so much of the great 
world, and who speak so well. I see that I have much 
to learn. I noticed that Louis was very attentive to 
Charlotte de Valois. A certain tenderness came into 
his eyes every time he looked at her. I thoroughly 
understand it too, for if I were a man I should be 
sure to lose my heart to that lovely creature. In her 
person all those qualities most admired by the mascu- 
line mind seem to unite — grace, beauty, stateliness, 
charm of manner, and a certain something which 
seems to enable her to find her way immediately, al- 
most intuitively, into every heart. 

We had made our adieiix^ and I was seated beside 
mamma in the carriage, Louis riding either at the 
side of the carriage, or as a fore-rider just ahead. 
While I was apparently looking at him, I was really 
absorbed, thinking what a picture he, with his black 
eyes and magnificent form, and Charlotte, with her 
willowy frame, would make, when I was suddenly con- 
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Ecious that mamma had been obliged to repeat a ques- 
tion she had already asked me. I cannot for^ve 
myself for it, and it will be a lesson to mc, one not 
to be forgotten. Indeed, something in the tone with 
which she afterwards called me MademoUeUe, and her 
scrupulous politeness, made me realize that mamma 
did not intend that I should forget it. Mamma then 
told me that she intended giving a small dinner the 
following evening. 

" I must invite Rene Pontarlier," she said, *' for 
I half promised Madame Pontarlier to do so, he finds 
it so dull here after the great capitals. Who shall 
the other be? Roger de Courcelles or Jules de Va- 
lois ? " And, will you believe it, I replied : 

" It is quite the same to me, mamma; but as I see 
that Louis and Jules are such friends, perhaps it had 
better be he." For the life of me I could not tell why 
I said it, for I am painfully conscious that some- 
thing in my tone let mamma see that I was speaking ' 
with an effort. I fear Sister Dolorosa was right when 
she said that we do such things because we arc women 
and daughters of Eve. 






I MUST write first of all about the dinner, 
while my head is full of it. When I 
came downstairs, and was told that 
mamma would receive in the t<don aux 
glacet, I felt sure that the dinner was 
to be a larger one than I had at first supposed. It ' 
was therefore not without some embarrassment that I 
entered the grand salon, and approaching mamma, 
kissed her hand. Something which I fancied I de- 
tected in the look she gave me only added to my em- 
barrassment. The guests almost immediately began 
to make their appearance; and among the number, 
Roger de Courcelles ! Of course it is the most natural 
thing in the world that he should be among the in- 
vited. But what does it mean? Why should mamma 
question me as she did? Was it done to test me? 
Sometimes I think of that other Julie de Chesnil, and 
imagine that mamma told me her story only as a sort 
of warning to me, and followed it by that question 
to see if my heart were at all engaged. It certainly 
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is not, and yet I cannot help wishing that I had been 
truthful, and do not understand why I was not. Yes, 
dear diary, if the choice lay between Roger and 
Jules as a dinner companion, and I felt at ease, in- 
stead of being a victim of that wretched feminine 
prudery which so often prevents our having the cour- 
age of our convictions, I should have decided dif- 
ferently. 

At dinner, Rene de Pontarlier was really very amus- 
ing in his descriptions of English life. 

" Fancy what it must be to live among a people 
who take even their pleasures seriously, who never 
utter a fine sentiment, and who always have their 
vegetables served unseasoned," he exclaimed in con- 
cluding his remarks. 

" Still they make fine soldiers,** observed Roger de 
Courcelles. " Frenchmen have always found them ' a 
foe worthy of their steel.' How often, in the history 
of our beloved country, have we been obliged to meet 
them here, on our own ground, in mortal combat, and 
when they were victorious it was not considered a 
dishonor for a Frenchman to hand them his sword." 

At these words the old Marquis de Valois (he is 
many years the senior of the Marquise) entered into 
the conversation, and said with considerable warmth: 

" It is better for us to remember that, long ago, 
when they were little more than savages, those same 
Englishmen were conquered by a Norman, whom they 
themselves are still proud to call William the Con- 
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queror; and from whose entourage their best blood 
descends. But we ought to be proud to call ourselves 
the sons of those who, at Fontenoy, instead of being 
the first to fire, courteously raised their hats, and ad- 
dressing their English antagonists, said : * Now, Mes- 
sieurs les Anglais^ fire yourselves.* That is true chiv- 
alry, and that is the way to teach it to the world," 
the Marquis concluded, quite overcome by the heat of 
his ow^ words. 

" Praiseworthy chivalry in a courtier, I admit," 
murmured Roger, " but, in my humble opinion, very 
poor soldiery." As we were just getting up from the 
table his words were lost upon the others, but treas- 
ured the more by me; for they let me see that my 
brother's friend could think for himself, and that 
Louis was right in his estimate of his character. 

While the gentlemen remained over their wine, the 
elder ladies withdrew into the grand saloriy and we 
girls went into the rose salon. Imagine my surprise 
when Caroline de Courcelles came up to me almost 
immediately, her finger raised in mock reproval. I 
noticed, too, that her eyes had the same restless ex- 
pression they bore when I first met her, and that she 
seemed to bite her underlip quickly before speaking. 

**You must not encourage Roger in such sallies, 
my dear Mademoiselle. He has too much head of his 
own, as it is; and besides," she added, lowering her 
voice, ** it would be a great calamity, and break an- 
other's heart, if his affections should now change. 
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Poor Jeanne ! " she sighed, and turning, pressed my 
hand and left me abruptly. 

As for me, my head swam, and I felt scarcely able 
to stand. A sharp pain entered my left side, and I 
feared for a moment that I might cry out ; but it was 
only for a moment, and then I had regained control of 
myself. It was not because of the thought of Roger 
de Courcelles, but that one of her blood could be so 
rude to me in my own house. I immediately deter- 
mined to assume my very gayest mood, that she should 
not have the satisfaction of seeing that any of her 
venom had entered my soul. ' So I quickly crossed the 
room and joined a merry group consisting of Jules 
de Valois, Rene Pontarlier, and my dear, sympathetic 
Helfene de Courcelles. A furtive glance showed me 
Roger at the end of the room, apparently engaged in 
an earnest conversation with Jeanne Pontarlier. Her 
face was turned in my direction, and unless my 
womanly instincts deceived me, her eyes were raised 
imploringly to his. While she was speaking, I no- 
ticed, by a certain shrug of his shoulders, that he 
apparently did not agree with her; and that when it 
came his turn to reply, he did so in a very deliberate, 
earnest, decided manner. Another instant, and I was 
obliged to drop my eyes; for with a polite bow, and 
yet one into which he seemed to try to put as much 
warmth as our manners admit, he turned and left 
her and approached me. 

Rene had been entertaining us by describing coun- 
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try life in England. He had told us that what they 
call Piuitanism over there assumed such dimensions 
that even some of the nobility were affected with it. 
He then gave a very amusing account of a few days 
he spent visiting a dowager, who thought it wicked, 
really wicked, to do anything on Sunday except go to 
church. The only amusement permitted, if one must 
have amusement, was to sit in silence during those long 
winter evenings and arrange one's fingers so that they 
would cast on the wall a silhouette of a rabbit, or a 
donkey's head. At this we all joined in a hearty 
laugh, and, as I felt that Roger was now quite close 
at hand, my laughter, I fear, almost overstepped the 
limit permitted by good breeding. 

" You seem very gay," said a voice behind me, and 
turning I met Roger's frank face ; as frank, it seemed 
to me, as when I first saw it in the garden of the 
Chateau Courcelles, only there seemed a suggestion 
of sadness in it now that it did not have then. " You 
seem very gay, Mademoiselle de Chesnil," he repeated ; 
" and yet, the one or two glimpses which I caught 
of your face since dinner made me think it was sad, 
and I began to fear that I had been maladroit in what 
I had said at table, and that it had pained you. Am 
I right? " 

I looked into his face. It seemed transparently 
honest, and I felt, if this man is false, thien he could 
deceive the very saints of God! But then I thought 
of Caroline, of her remark, of the scene I had just 
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witnessed with Jeanne, — innocent in itself, and yet 
which might mean so much, — and I replied: 

" You do me little honor, Monsieur de Courcelles, to 
imagirie that I would presume to be a censor to the 
guests at my father's table." 

God forgive me! This remark seemed to stagger 
him for a moment, and his face assumed a dazed, puz- 
zled expression. But quickly recovering himself, he 
said, " Will you not go out on the terrace with 
Hetene and me? The moon is just appearing over the 
hills, and the heavens are glorious. One must be calm 
beneath the stars ! " 

We found Helfene, who was delighted to join us, 
and stepped quickly out of the window opening upon 
the terrace. As I followed her, I passed Roger, who 
was holding the curtain back for us, and he mur- 
mured in a hoarse whisper: " You are angry with me, 
and without a cause — the Heavens be my witness ! " 
He dropped the curtain and drawing himself up fol- 
lowed me, and when the moon rose in all her glory I 
saw by her silvery light that the soldier in him had 
conquered. 

I had made an irretrievable mistake, — ^I had let him 
see either too much or too little, with the result that 
he thought me unjust and capricious. I shall not 
dwell upon the rest of the evening. I went through 
my part very much as one does in a dream, with con- 
sciousness enough to know that I was acquitting my- 
self creditably; and yet strangely impervious to all 
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new impressions^ completely absorbed by the thought 
that perhaps I had laid too much stress upon Caro- 
line de Courcelles' words. They might prove capable 
of another, an innocent interpretation; in which case 
I, in my haste, had been guilty of great injustice to 
her brother. 

When I reached my room I stood at my window, 
and pressing my throbbing brow against the cool win- 
dow pane looked out into the night. The moon was 
now high in the heavens, and the landscape flooded 
by her silvery light. I opened the window. Not a 
breath stirred; everything was hushed and still; only 
indefinite outlines and ghostly shadows could be seen. 
Nature, it seemed to me, was in one of her lonely 
moods, and with bated breath and scarcely discerni- 
ble pulse waited for the break of day, for the sun's 
warm morning kiss. And I, at one with Nature, for 
the first time in my life felt an indescribable loneliness 
creep over my soul. 

But tears are in my eyes, and they must not fall 
upon my diary. It is too soon for them to soil the 
pages of my life. I must make my own philosophy to 
comfort me. I must say to myself each day, that I 
am only beginning to learn how to live, and every 
beginning is difficult. Bonne nuit. 
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riT is now several days since I have been 
able to write a line in my dear diary, 
for which, with due humility, I ask its 
pardon. The truth is, that after the 
quiet and regular life at Sacr£ Cceur, 
the bustle and excitement of my present life, especially 
of the last few days, fatigued me; so that when I 
reached my room, and Pauline had assisted me to 
undress, I was scarcely able to say my prayers, ex- 
tinguish my cEindle, and commit my soul to God before 
my weary eyelids closed in sleep. 

First of ail came the surprise of surprises, the ar- 
rival of my dear Aunt Clothilde. The others of 
course expected her, but word had been given that it 
should be kept from me, to give me a veritable sur- 
prise. While I was dressing for dinner, I thought 
I noticed an anxiety on Pauhne's part that I should 
look my best. She seemed to give even more than 
her usual attention to my coiffure, hesitated several 
times before she finally decided what color of ribbon 
I should wear with my simple dress — and indecision 
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IS not, as a rule, one of PauKne's failings — and 
finally, when my toilette was completed, surveyed me 
with a critical air for several minutes without saying 
a word ; and then swayed her body to and fro, which 
pantomime, I have studied my maid enough to learn, 
means supreme approval. Of course, I should be 
much more stupid than I am had I not known by all 
this that somebody's eyes besides those of the family 
were to rest upon my figure to-night. Whose? was 
the question uppermost in my mind, as, escorted by 
Jean Vallot, I hesitated a moment to collect myself 
before entering the grand salon. As I entered the 
salon and greeted grandmamma Valliere, Mademoi- 
selle ValliSre and Louis, who were already there, the 
doors suddenly opened and the Marquise di Cumara 
and suite were announced; and Aunt Clothilde en- 
tered, attended by her ladies and gentlemen and ac- 
companied by papa and mamma. I had not time to 
recover from my astonishment before I was pressed 
again and again to my dear aunt's bosom. 

*' And this is my little Julie, the last rosebud to 
blossom on the parent stem at Les Rochers ! " she 
cried, holding me at arm's length and regarding me 
critically. " Not bad ! not bad ! " she continued. " In 
these days when one hears so much of the degeneracy 
of the nobility, — of the feebleness of the old rSgime, 
the sight of such a face, of such rosy cheeks, of such 
a carriage, will answer them better than anything we 
can say." 
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She then presented her ladies and gentlemen to me, 
and as she took papa's proffered arm to lead the way 
to the dining room, I could not help hearing her say 
to him: 

" When it is a trifle more mature, I question if I 
have ever seen a face worthier of taking higher rank 
among the portraits of fair women in the galleries of 
Les Rochers." 

How glad I am that I learned by heart that say- 
ing of Saint Therfese : " When we are flattered, let 
it humiliate us, for it may be the voice of the evil 
one, casting a snare for our feet. When we are re- 
proved, let us rejoice, for it may be God's own voice 
speaking peace to our soul." 

But how shall I describe Aunt Clothilde's brilliancy 
at a grand dinner that papa and mamma gave in 
her honor the following evening, to our friends of the 
neighboring chateaux. The Courcelles, the Pontar- 
liers, the Valois, young and old, were all present; and 
dear old Abbe Maury, who had just returned from 
taking the waters, and from a visit to his old friend 
and former classmate, the Cardinal Archbishop at 
Paris. He had called in the afternoon to pay his re- 
spects to Aunt Clothilde, and was persuaded to remain 
for the dinner. Dear old Abbe Maury! It was he 
who gave me as a child my first instruction in religion, 
and prepared me for my first communion. How it 
made my heart thrill that afternoon to kneel and re- 
ceive his blessing, now that I am just stepping over 
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the threshold of real life, just as I knelt and received 
it seven years ago, on the very day I left for the 
convent. 

During the dinner Aunt Clothilde entertained us 
with brilliant descriptions of life at Court and in the 
great world of Paris. " You are quite mistaken,*' she 
said, in answer to a remark of grandmamma ValliSre 
in regard to society at the Capital. " We have 
changed all that since your day, Madame de Vallifere, 
I can assure you. Society no longer remains on its 
pedestal like an ancient statue to be admired at a 
distance, and then only by the very elect. Close your 
eyes as you will, that does not alter the fact that 
society has been gradually descending from its pedes- 
tal step by step. * Sire,' said the Marshal de Riche- 
lieu, addressing Louis XVI, * under Louis XIV no 
one dared to say a word ; under Louis XV they whis- 
pered; under Your Majesty they talk aloud.' Au- 
thority may suffer, as some would have us think, by 
the change, but society is certainly the gainer. Our 
rigid etiquette, more and more relaxed, permits the 
introduction of ease and cheerfulness. It is now the 
fashion to be less concerned with dignity than with 
pleasing. One must appear amiable at any cost with 
one's inferiors as well as with one's equals. 

" Change, change, seems written everywhere. A 
thing has but to be new to commend itself. And as 
for Their Majesties, the King is devoted to the chase, 
and to nothing else; which is not saying that he is 
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not a good father and husband, and rigid in the ob- 
servance of all those duties which the Church calls 
for from a good son. But he is stout, and physically, 
— if I may say it with all reverence, — ^built a trifle 
en bourgeois, and if he have any passion, it is for 
the chase. He counts that day lost, in which he has 
not been able to himt. Indeed, I am told that the 
latest bonmot of the salons is a story that some one 
had either seen or been told of a journal of His Maj- 
esty, which contained only such entries as : ' hunted 
to-day,' or, * was not able to hunt ' ; showing that 
time was divided by His Most Puissant Majesty into 
two parts, ' to hunt, or not to hunt.' " 

" But really," interposed the Abbe Maury, " His 
Majesty takes a great personal interest in his gov- 
ernment, especially, I am told, in everything that is 
proposed for the amelioration of the condition of his 
faithful subjects." 

*' Oh ! that goes without saying," responded Aunt 
Clothilde, " for he has a kind heart. And as to his 
views of government, the last time I was commanded 
to dine with Their Majesties, I had the honor of sit- 
ting at the King's right hand, and in the course of 
conversation he expounded his views of government 
to me. He said he regarded the government as a 
machine wliich, once put in order and wound up, ought 
to go of itself, only requiring a little oiling now and 
then. But even that theory, I was bold enough to 
observe to His Majesty, does not shut out the possi- 
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bility of a breakage and hence the necessity of an 
occasional adjustment of the parts. At this remark 
he gave me a startled look and dropped the subject, 
for, as is well known, the King may utter a brilliant 
phrase now and then, but is shy of everything that 
demands action — especially immediate action.*' 

As for the Queen,*' continued Aunt Clothilde, 
the newest song, the latest bonmot^ even if it is a 
trifle risqiLey the latest scandalous story going the 
rounds, the latest fashion; these constitute the sole 
topics of conversation of her Court, while Her Maj- 
esty occupies herself with acting in little plays, at 
first before a few chosen persons at Trianon, and 
afterwards before a more numerous audience. She 
takes the part of Colette in ' Le Devin de Village,' 
Pierrette in * Le Chasseur et la Laitiere,' and even 
(it is whispered) soon of Rosme in * Le Barbier de 
Seville.' The theater is the thing everywhere — ^and 
h proposy** concluded Aunt Clothilde, " what is to 
hinder our having a little theater of our own here 
at Les Rochers, during my visit? You, Julie, would 
make a charming Rosi/ne or StLsarme^ and," glancing 
round the table, " Monsieur Roger de Courcelles a 
delightful FigarOy and Monsieur Pontarlier a remark- 
able Ahnaviva. In short, we shall have no difficulty, 
I am sure, in filling all the parts very creditably." 

Dear Aunt Clothilde! How little you knew how 
your allusions to Susanne and me made my heart beat, 
until it seemed to me that my neighbors must hear it. 
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For although I have not yet had the pleasure of read- 
ing or seeing the masterpiece of Beaumarchais, still 
I have heard it discussed enough to know not only 
that she had honored me by choosing me to take a 
leading part, but that it would be extremely embar- 
rassing, to say the least, for me to play the part of 
Susarme to Roger's Figaro. "And why?" I ask 
myself. " Can I have been so little circumspect that 
even in her short stay, with the sharp eyes of the 
woman of the world, Aunt Clothilde has divined that 
I have more than a passing interest in Roger de 
Courcelles ? " But a glance across the table at my 
dear aunt convinced me how very provincial I must 
be to harbor such a thought for an instant. Life 
in the great world must teach one, I am sure, among 
other things, not to conniect every innocent remark 
made with one's own person; hence the scmg-froid, 
the charm of manner, the freedom from embarrass- 
ment, which one meets in the great world as nowhere 
else. Alas! I am obliged to admit to myself daily 
how narrow I am, how provincial. How much I have 
to learn, and how careful I should be to embrace the 
many opportunities I have for cultivating myself. 

After dinner, a green taffeta bag was placed on the 
table in the salon ; and all the ladies calling for their 
bags, the evening was spent in picking out the gold 
and silver threads from old stuffs and braids. This 
occupation is now fashionable everywhere. During 
the evening Roger was near me but a moment. I 
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was chatting gayly with Monsieur de Gontran of Aunt 
Clothilde's retinue, when he suddenly approached and 
solemnly offered me an epaulette to unravel as hii 
contribution to my evening's amusement. I took it 
and thanked him, but the hot blood mounted to my 
cheeks as it had not done when Rene Fontarlier and 
Jules de Valois had presented me with bits of military 
braid io unravel, but a few minutes before. De- 
cidedly, I am not progressing, but am still thinking 
the thoughts of a silly schoolgirl in the convent at- 
mosphere, instead of in that world In which I belong. 
Nevertheless, I shall deal more kindly with myself 
than I would with another, if before I go to bed to- 
night I make of the gilt thread of that epaulette a 
pair of garters which I shall always wear. How glad 
I am that my diary has a secure lock and key! 

It is surely time for me to turn the key for the 
night. After all, only God sees; only His book of 
remembrance, and a book of remembrance like this I 
close, record our innermost thoughts. Bonne nuit! 





VII 




rtHIS morDing I vas walking with Aunt 
Clothilde in the garden. She had in- 
terested me so much in her graphic de- 
scriptions of life in our gay Capital, 
that I had not noticed how far we had 
strolled, until we suddenly found ourselves opposite 
the entrance. We were about to retrace our steps, 
when we observed that a band of gypsies were passing 
on the country road. One of the gypsy women evi- 
dently perceiving us, made so bold as to enter, cross- 
ing the velvet lawn at a rapid pace, in order to 
approach us the quicker. She was a superb creature, 
with supple limbs, and strong well-developed mus- 
cles ; she wore a gay cloth upon her head, beneath 
which, her black eyes wondrously lustrous, appeared, 
even in that bright light, like flaming coals of fire, 
as if they might not only read your very soul, nut 
scorch it in the reading of it. 

" Will you not cross your hands with gold, you 
high-bom ladies, and let me disclose to you the fu- 
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ished, and its blood had turned the dry land into 
another, an awful sea. 

" I see no living thing; only above the waves and 
apparently compelled to look sadly on, I see two faces, 
noble lady, yours, and the face of the young lady 
beside you ! " 

" Stop ! for the love of Heaven stop ! " exclaimed 
Aunt Clothilde. " You are too awfully tragical, and 
have overdone it, as in tragedy one so often does. I 
would have you know that we have outgrown tragedy, 
and now, would only be amused. Fortunately, I am 
not superstitious, and this second flood, in which my 
niece and I are to take the part of Noah's family, only 
excites my mirth. You come next, Louis ! " 

The gypsy shook her head sadly, then turning and 
taking Louis' hand said, 

" You will love and be loved and will die a soldier's 
death in defense of your King ! " 

" That I call fine ! " interrupted Louis. " That is 
a decided improvement! The love of a woman, a 
soldier's life and a soldier's death. What could one 
ask more? " 

The woman then came toward Roger and me, who 
for some mysterious reason, probably because we were 
made nervous by her harangue, held out our hands at 
the same time. 

" How st^'ange ! Each of these hands completes the 
other ! You, fair lady, will love and be loved, but the 
course of your love will not run smooth, for Fate and 
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the stars have decreed it otherwise, and no human 
power can prevent what they have decreed. Your life 
will be full of vicissitudes. You will be often in great 
danger. But Venus, the goddess under whose star 
you were bom, will watch over you, and even when 
that other goddess Reason reigns, you will not be 
harmed. In peril, in prison, while traversing the 
great waters, while sojourning in strange lands, you 
will see your star, the star of all true lovers, seldom 
obscured, always above you, lighting your path, until, 
many obstacles overcome, you will join hands befpre 
the altar, with him for whom the gods intended you. 

" And you, my- lord," she suddenly cried, turning 
toward Roger and reading his hand, " have a com- 
bination which is sure to bring you trouble. The hot 
blood of the soldier, and the hot blood of the lover 
course in your veins. You are bold as a soldier, but 
timid as a lover and therein lies the source of all your 
griefs. You are at this moment nearer to supreme 
happiness than you will be again in many a day, but 
you know it not. Your sword will belong less to your 
own King than to a foreign Sovereign who is not a 
King ! " 

Aunt Clothilde and Louis here interrupted the 
woman with derisive laughter. The hot blood mount- 
ed to my cheeks. I glanced at Roger and saw that he 
was eagerly taking in each word that fell from the 
gypsy's lips; his face seemed almost transfigured. 
Aunt Clothilde and Louis had started for the house, 
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however, so there was nothing left for us to do but to 
follow them. 

" The poor creature was very morbid with us, but 
getting quite idyllic with the others," I overheard 
Aunt Clothilde remark to Louis. 

" What do you think of her, Mademoiselle? *' asked 
Roger, looking me full in the face. I cast my eyes 
down and replied : 

" The whole incident has been painful to me, and 
only teaches us how wrong it is for us mortals to at- 
tempt to lift the veil which hides the future from us. 
It is the old story — ^Paradise — ^a desire for knowledge 
— ^then the fall with its accompanying sorrows." 

" And yet, Mademoiselle," Roger continued, 
" there are times when it seems to me that the stay in 
Paradise were not too dear even if paid for by the in- 
evitable suffering which followed." 

This was said in such a warm, passionate manner, 
that although I was not looking toward him, I felt 
that his body was bent forward, and that he was 
eagerly scanning my face, anxious to read what was 
passing within me. I was glad that Aunt Clothilde 
and Louis had walked so fast, that they were now 
some distance ahead of us. What could I do? What 
could I say? What could any young girl of this 
eighteenth century in which we live, with our bringing 
up, do or say? Only look the surprise and conceal the 
delight I felt and say nothing as I turned toward 
him. 
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" You heard her admit my courage as a soldier, but 
accuse me of timidity as a lover," continued Roger. 
" And so I would be — nay, am," he cried, growing 
bolder. " But what man who loves is not timid, when 
he stands in the presence of his mistress and tries to 
put into human speech, that which is so sacred, so 
divine, — so felt in the deepest recesses of his nature, 
as to be incapable of utterance! It is in such cases 
that the glance of the eye, the pressure of the hand, 
speak louder than any words of ours can. Every 
lover, it seems to me, consciously or unconsciously 
builds in his imagination an altar, on which he places 
the image of the one he loves. And there, I say it with 
all reverence, he bows down and worships, hoping that 
by the warmth of his pleading, by the depth of his 
affection, by the offering of his life's devotion, he so 
move the figure on the altar, that she may come down 
to his lower plane, to share and beautify and elevate 
his existence. What sight is there in the whole world 
so ennobling, as when we see all the graces and refin- 
ing influences of woman, moved by that mysterious 
something which we call love, transform a man 
from a mere animal into the superb creature, * a lit- 
tle lower than the angels,' which God intended he 
should be." 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle, if our society were only less 
artificial, how much easier it would be for us to ex- 
press to each other, what was passing within us! 
How many disappointments, how many human trag- 
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edies might be avoided, could eye but speak to eye, and 
heart to heart, as Nature dictates '' 

Here Roger paused, his whole manner indicating 
that he expected a response. Of course while he spoke, 
there was something akin to applause stirring within 
me. There was enough of the impulsive schoolgirl 
still left, to make me feel like throwing my arms 
around him and assuring him that his words found 
an echo in my heart. But the training of years was 
stronger than any impulse could be, and Doubt, always 
the first-born of love, whispered in my ear, how did I 
know that I was the object of his passion. And so I 
replied, in a manner which could hardly help being 
constrained, 

" The fine sentiments you have uttered do you great 
honor. Monsieur de Courcelles — " and was half re- 
lieved, half vexed, when I was interrupted by Aunt 
Clothilde calling to us, 

" What serious faces you young people are mak- 
ing ! It really annoys me to think I proposed consult- 
ing that foolish gypsy. Remember that soothsaying, 
like dreams, always goes by contraries. Come and 
join a merry group in the chateau^ to whom I have 
promised to read a play full of humor and satire, and 
you will soon forget all the dreadful things you have 
heard." 

And so we became separated, and Fate did not bring 
us together again during the remainder of the day. 
As I write these last lines, before committing my 
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body to the bed, and my soul to God for the night, I 
notice that my breath grows shorter, mj heart heats 
faster, as I think of the event of the morning, and I 
begin to realize that my heart is engaged to an extent 
of which I have not been fully aware, and which 
augurs ill for my future peace of mind. 

And so I say again with Rosalind, " Oh ! What a 
plague is love ! " And hasten to my bed to dream. 
Perhaps in the morning, when I awake, I shall scarcely 
know which events I have dreamed, and which I have 
lived. For is not life itself often made up of the 
stuff of which dreams are made ! Good night ! 






vin 

jURELY Aunt Clothilde must possess the 
magic wand of the fairy tales, for dur- 
ing her short stay at Les Rocben 
everything she touched has changed 
She persuaded dear papa to build a 
small temple to Friendship at the end of the terrace, 
in accordance with the prevailing fashion; and even 
mamma has consented to have a little altar to Benev- 
olence erected in her closet, and this, greatest wonder 
of all, without grandmamma Valli^re's disapproval 
" I find the idea very pretty," grandraamma said 
to me in a semiconfidential tone; "the forms are 
classic, the thought ennobling. It is certainly not an 
innovation to regard Art as a handmaid of Religion — 
and surely Friendship and Benevolence are Christian 
attributes rather than pagan virtues." But shall I' 
ever forget the expression of her face a few days later, 
when the Comte de Gontran entered the salon dressed 
h la Franklin, in coarse cloth, with a knotty cane and 
thick shoes ! Benjamin Franklin, it seems, has been s 
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sort of Minister at large at Paris, of the American 
Colonies since their revolt against Great Britain ; they 
having declared their independence of the mother 
country. Aunt Clothilde tells me, in a document very 
much in the style of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Ben- 
jamin Franklin must be a remarkable man, for he per- 
suaded a man like the Marquis de La Fayette, at the 
age of twenty, to leave his young wife, purchase a 
vessel and fit it out at his own expense, and, in spite of 
the remonstrances of his friends, his family, and even 
of the King, hasten to America to place his sword at 
the disposal of the oppressed colonies. Beamnarchais, 
the author of the " Barbier," caught the enthusiasm 
as well, it is said, and secretly sent arms, equipped 
vessels, and recruited officers for the insurgents. 

But I must not forget to mention the news of the 
day. Aunt Clothilde has received a letter from 
Madame Jules de Polignac, — ^the beautiful creature, 
who, declining all Court appointments, has been con- 
tent to be known only as the friend of the Queen, — 
announcing her intention of honoring Les Rochers 
with a visit. She is at present drinking the waters, 
and will spend a few days with us before returning to 
Paris. Among other things arranged for her enter- 
taiimient Aunt Clothilde has proposed that we give a 
scene from " The Marriage of Figaro,'' and we are 
busy studying our lines, arranging for rehearsals, 
preparing our costumes. A propos of our costumes, 
Pauline has shown what a wonderfully versatile crea- 
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ture she is by her skill in devising a Spanish costume 
for me as Susanne. Knowing how occupied I was, she 
has not disturbed me but once with that disagreeable 
process called " trying on." I wondered at this until 
this evening, when coming suddenly into my room, I 
surprised Pauline attired in the costume referred to, 
even to the high comb in the hair. Through this in- 
cident I discovered, to my astonishment, that mistress 
and maid can wear each other's clothes. 

Pauline, of course, was in great embarrassment and 
full of excuses, but I tried to place her at ease by as- 
suring her that I knew her only thought had been to 
save me fatigue. 

After dinner, when the candles were brought in, 
Aunt Clothilde delighted us all by seating herself at 
the clave9in and singing to her own accompaniment 
Florian's latest Romance. 

" Plaisir d'amour ne dure qu'un moment^ 
Chagrin d'amour dure toute la vie. 
J'ai tout quitt6 pour Tingrate Sylvie ; 
Elle me fuit^ et prend un autre amant. 
Plaisir d'amour ne dure qu'un moment^ 
Chagrin d'amour dure toute la vie. 



€€ 



Tant que cette eau coulera lentement 

Vers le ruisseau qui borde la prairie, 

Je t'aimerai, me rep6tait Sylvie ; 

L'eau coule encore, elle a chang6 pourtant. 

Plaisir d'amour ne dure qu'un moment. 

Chagrin d'amoiu: dure toute la vie." 
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Aunt Clothilde has promised to teach it to me, and I 
shall certainly learn it. 



" Pleasures of love last but a moment. 
Sorrows of love last while we live," 



But is this true? 





IX 




|HESE last days have been so full, that 
when the hour arrived for me to se^ 
the seclusion of my chamber I was too 
fatigued to open my diary and write 
a single line. In tlic first place, 
Madame de Polignac (now Duchesse de Folignac) 
arrived at the chateau, and by tlie beauty of her per- 
son and the infinite charm of her manner has, aa 
usual, conquered all hearts. I do not wonder that the 
Queen should have lost her heart to one so charming. 
But how shall I describe her? The expression of her 
face is truly angelic ; it is such a face as Raphael loved 
to paint, full of deep spirituality, and which we almost 
intuitively think of as belonging only to the other 
world ; hence our surprise to find it attached to a body 
moving about a modem salon, with such charm and 
grace as have never been equaled. rare Julie de 
Polignac! I have never seen your equal, and I sup- 
pose I never shall. We are all pleased, nay more, flat- 
tered, by her fondness for Aunt Clothilde. She made 
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a great detour in her own coach before entering Paris, 
enduring all this additional fatigue simply to honor 
us with a visit of a few days. It is difficult, looking 
at this superb creature, to realize that she is at the 
same time the mighty personage of whom the world has 
heard so much of late, whose every wish — and whim 
too, if she has any — is immediately gratified by Their 
Most Christian Majesties. 

She is accompanied, among others, by the Comte 
de Vaudreuil, who has also, I am told, been much 
talked of. He is tres grand seigneur, with most ex- 
cellent manners, and a talent for saying the proper 
things to ladies at the proper time, which. Aunt 
Clothilde tells me, is very rare, even in the great world. 
And yet, as far as my meager observation goes, his 
spirit seemed to me very dilettant, and his manner 
toward Madame de Polignac almost authoritative. 
Unless I am mistaken in him, he is impetuous, dominat- 
ing, especially toward women, should they fail to de- 
fer to him and acknowledge him as master. Do not 
imagine, dear diary, that I am piqued, for he was 
especially kind to me, full of pretty little flatteries. 

" Mademoiselle de Chesnil," he said to me, " in visit- 
ing the chateaUrW of our beloved country, and admiring 
the pictures of the beautiful women of the past, I am 
always at a loss to know how much of their beauty to 
ascribe to the painter's fancy, and how much to those 
rarer gifts of Nature. Seeing you, has cured me of 
8uch skepticism, for you look as if you had just 
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stepped out of yonder gilded frame, with an added 
grace all your own." This was only one of the many 
pretty things he said, I remember ; for I had eyes only 
for Madame de Polignae, who sat, of course, on papa's 
right. Her dress was so simple as to be almost nS- 
gUgeCy and yet how superb ! It was of some soft ma- 
terial that clung to her figure as if it were woven there 
by fairy fingers, so that it became part of her very 
self. She wore no jewels, only a red rose in her dark 
hair, and what jewels could have been as becoming to 
her? Her great beauty needed no other adornment; 
and when she spoke or smiled, the parting of her lips 
disclosed two rows of teeth, so beautiful, so faultless, 
as to put the rarest pearls to shame. 

I shall never forget the ravishing picture she made 
when at Aunt Clothilde's request she sang to us, — ^to 
her own accompaniment on the harp, which is her 
favorite instrument, and which she plays very well, — 
the Princess de Salm's latest song, " Bouton de Rose," 
which she tells us is now tres a la modcy and which even 
the Queen sings. Dear Madame de Polignae! She 
has been very kind to me during her visit, but even if 
she had not, been so gracious to me personally, I am 
sure that I could never see her without receiving such 
an impression as time would be powerless to efface. I 
shall always like to remember her in that attitude as 
she sat at the harp to-night, when as a second mor- 
ceau she gave us an " Ave Maria " by Mozart. It 
seemed as if Saint Cecilia, as the painters have pic- 
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tured her, had come back to life for us, and sat there, 
her eyes raised to heaven, her breast rising and fall- 
ing, while divine tones issued from between those ruby 
lips. Here, indeed, was the embodiment of Grace, 
Beauty, and Divine Harmony ! 

We have had several rehearsals of ** The Marriage 
of Figaro,'' which, thanks to the assistance of the 
Comte de Vaudreuil, went off very well, considering 
the fact that we are such veritable amateurs. The 
Comte, it seems to me, knows the piece by heart. He 
was one of the first to have it given privately, by the 
actors of the Comedie Franfaise at his Chateau Genne- 
villiers. I must say that the more I read and study 
the play, the more I agree with what some one has 
quoted Beaumarchais as saying, that the most remark- 
able thing about his piece was its success. I cannot 
shake off the conviction that, in spite of its wit and 
satire, its brilliance is but the glitter of that sharp- 
edged tool with which, the ages have declared, it is 
dangerous for children to play. And there is some- 
thing infinitely childish in those of our world com- 
mitting to memory and acting the most biting satire 
at the expense of the class to which we belong, while 
others of the same class sit and applaud. And yet, 
there is something contagious about it ; one is shocked, 
then half-amused, and finally finds oneself applauding 
with the rest, when Figaro says : — ^' Because you were 
born a great noble, you believe yourself a great gen- 
ius; Nobility, Fortune, Rank, Position, all this makes 
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you so proud. But what have you given in return for 
all these gifts? You have given yourself the trouble 
to be born, and nothing else ! " The shaft of its satire 
ia aimed at the very existence of the nobility. 

But I am moralizing and sleepy, and yet not bo 
sleepy, but that I am dimly conscious that I am only 
jotting down the gist of a conversation on this subject 
with Roger de Courcellcs and Rene Pontarlier, at the 
last rehearsal this afternoon. But I must to bed, for 
to-morrow evening we are to have the presentation. 
The Comte d'Artois, the King's brother, is to honor ub 
with his presence. I trust that I shall not look too 
fatigued, and that my costume may be becoming. 






gLTHOUGH it is very late, and I am 
overfatigued bj the excitement of the 
day, I feel that I must jot down the 
events and impressions of the last 
twenty-four hours while they are still 
fresh in my mind. 

It goes without saying that the perfonnance of 
" Figaro " was a great success. In writing this I am 
not complimenting ourselves, for it seems to me that 
the mere reading of those lines with intelligence is 
enough to provoke applause. It appears that I have 
developed a truly remarkable talent for acting. It 
is certain that I never even suspected its existence, 
although I always bore my part creditably in the 
charades and simple little plays we were permitted at 
the Convent. It was said that I did remarkably well 
as a novice at the rehearsals, but to-night, instead of 
having " stage-fright " when the curtain rolled up 
and disclosed the audience, the sight of the brilliant 
house seemed to have a contrary effect, and incited me 
to do my very best. It was like sipping champagne, 
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sieur de Conrcelles on his portrayal of the part of 
Figaro. He made an admirable Figaro^ — do you not 
think so, Mademoiselle? or would you prefer him as 
Almaviva? Indeed, I became so interested in my con- 
gratulations that I had not noticed, until your ap- 
pearance, that the others had left the room. Verily, 
there is something about the stage, I fear, that tends 
to make one disregard les convenances,** she contin- 
ued; and then as she passed me in leaving the room, 
she sneeringly added: 

" It must be a great misfortune to have one's move- 
ments so zephyrlike as to be noiseless. Mademoi- 
selle ! " And before I could recover from my aston- 
ishment she disappeared, going down the corridor 
leading to the grand salon. 

The hot blood mounted to my cheeks, my head 
reeled and my breath came in gasps. It took but a 
moment, however, for me to recover, and drawing 
myself up to my full height I turned to follow her 
toward the salon, when Roger, in an agonized voice, 
called to me: 

" But Mademoiselle, Julie, you surely will not go 
without a word of explanation on my part — ^it is sim- 
ply damnable to have you of all others misunder- 
stand." 

" I have neither the right nor the desire for an ex- 
planation," I interrupted him coldly. " If an ex- 
planation is necessary, it is due to the Countess, my 
mother, whose house and hospitality have been used, 
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it would seem, by those who should certainly know 
better, as a place of rendez^voiis d, la bourgeoU." 

" You are unjust," replied Roger in a low voice, as 
he hurried to open the door of the salon for me to 
pass — *' to condemn a man without hearing a word in 
his defense is unworthy of you. It is the surprise of 
my life. Mademoiselle." 

But the play acting of the past few days was bear- 
ing its fruits. Although my heart was bursting and 
I longed to throw my arms around his neck, and 
whisper words of consolation in his ear — for a glance 
at his face showed me that he, too, was suffering' — I 
thanked him as coldly as I would a lackey for a glass 
of water, bowing formally as I passed into the stdon. 
Then the door closed and hid him from my eight. 





XI 




riO much has happened since I last wrote 
in my diary, that I scarcely know 
where to begin. In the first place His 
Royal Highness the Comte d'Artois 
and his suite left us, and a few days 
later the Duchesae de Polignac, accompanied by her 
ladies and gentlemen, took her departure. Both ex- 
pressed again and again the great pleasure which 
their visit had given them, and both assured papa 
and mamma in parting that they had rarely met 
anyone so lovely, so interesting, and so unaffected, 
in every way so fitted by nature to be in the immedi- 
ate entourage at Their Majesties, as Mademoiselle, 
their daughter. 

" One must not be selfish," concluded the Comte, 
" for I am sure it will be hard for you to part with 
such a lovely creature, now that, after the long years 
of separation at Sacr€ Cceur, she has just returned to 
be the chief ornament of your ch&teau. But it is our 
duty toward God and the King to do everything in 
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our power to place her in that atmosphere to which 
by birth and breeding she belongs, and which her 
talents and graces will do so much to adorn." 

To this strange mixture of sentiment and meta- 
phor papa bowed with his grandest air, and replied 
with great warmth, 

" No one of my house has ever hesitated for a 
moment to place the best he had at the disposal of 
Their Majesties, and a De Chesnil has always con- 
sidered a wish of the King as a command to be obeyed 
immediately, at whatever cost. Should the King or 
the Queen express a wish to have Julie at Court, it 
will be interpreted as a command and followed ac- 
cordingly." 

The warmth of these last sentences seemed to im- 
press mamma as a demand for a display of emotion, 
so she raised her lace handkerchief to her eyes, as if 
in her own grand manner she were wiping imaginary 
emotion from them, her breast rose and fell and an 
almost imperceptible tremor shook her frame, while 
grandmamma Valli^re, affected as usual by the 
utterance of a fine sentiment, and feeling it incum- 
bent .upon her, as the eldest representative of the 
house, to place the choicest of her stock of metaphor 
at the feet of royalty, exclaimed with a trembling 
voice : 

" Neither a De Chesnil nor a Valliere has ever con- 
sidered any jewel he possessed so valuable that it 
was worthy of a place to adorn the Crown." 
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But after the guests had departed dear grand- 
mamma Vallifere, apparently alarmed at the warmth 
of her own tone, and the exuberance of her own im- 
agination, sent for me and spent an hour in trying 
to counteract any effect which such words might 
have had upon me. " Believe me, dear Julie, I was 
even more flattered in my own day, but all who know 
me will bear witness that it never turned my head, 
nor obliged me even for a moment to lose my footing 
on the solid earth. It is the fofon de parler of our 
world; small coin paid as a tribute to our house, 
which we must accept as such, and learn to repay 
with similar ghttering nothings." She gave me also, 
in dismissing me, her copy of Thomas k Kempis, 
with a passage marked which she made me promise 
to read before I went to bed. 

Chapter VII. Of flying vain hope and pride. — " Vain is 
he that putteth his trust in man or in creatures. — Glory not 
in wealth if thou have it, nor in friends because they are 
powerful; but in God who giveth all things, and above all 
desireth to give thee Himself. — If there be any good in thee, 
believe better things of others, that so thou mayest preserve 
hmnility. It doeth no hurt to thee to set thyself lower than 
all men, but it hurteth thee exceedingly, if thou set thyself 
before even one man: continual peace is with the humble, 
— but the heart of the proud is envy, and frequent indig- 
nation." 

The time passed quickly, for I spent much of it 
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with Aunt Clothllde, either enjoying her society and 
conversation or accompanying her to the dinners and 
entertainments given in her honor at the different 
chdteatuc. It seemed scarcely possible that the 
Comte d'Artois and the Duchess could have reached 
their destination at the Court, and yet they certainly 
had, and had made good their promises and assur- 
ances ; for a royal courier arrived, bringing the news 
of my appointment by His Majesty the King to be 
" une Dame de Palais^^ a lady in waiting to the 
Queen. 

Dear papa received him in state, and the courier 
duly handed him in the name of the King the usual 
diploma with its many seals and signatures, but 
bearing first and most important of all the signa- 
ture which I devoutly* kissed when it was first handed 
me, and could scarcely restrain the tears from cours- 
ing down my cheeks. — ^^ V(ms ayard choisie pour 
faire la societe de la reme (having chosen you to 
be one of the society of the Queen)," the document 
read. 

Of course the first thing after such a great event 
was to receive the congratulations of the family. 
Grandmamma Vallifere by reason of her age had the 
precedence, and received me, to use her own words, 
as a dowager should; with her companion Mademoi- 
selle Valli^re at her left hand, ready to offer her 
h^r handkerchief or her vinaigrette as the occasion 
demanded, or to prompt her occasionally failing 
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memory with a word now and then, when it would 
for a moment elude her. 

" I congratulate you, dear Julie," she said, on 
having the good fortune to be chosen by His Majesty 
the King to be one of the ladies of the Queen's house- 
hold. I trust that you are too sensible not to appre- 
ciate the fact that it is a pompUment paid by Their 
Majesties to the house to which you have the honor 
to belong, rather than to your own person, as a vain 
girl, one who had not had the great advantage of be- 
ing trained by those noble ladies at Sacre Coeur, might 
interpret it. Never for a moment forget that you 
are a De Chesnil and that the blood of the Vallieres 
courses through your veins. Always strive to rise 
equal to any occasion; remember that any fatix pas 
you may make will tarnish the coronet which, though 
invisible, is always resting on your brow, while all the 
graces at your command, all the devotion which you 
may be able to manifest toward the sacred persons of 
Their Majesties, will add to its luster. Then too, 
yours are to be great privileges, for has not La 
Bruyere" (reading from a book which Mademoiselle 
at a signal had handed to her) — '^ has not La Bruyere 
truly said, — * Whoever considers that the King's 
countenance is the Courtier's supreme felicity, that he 
passes his life looking on it, and within sight of it, 
will comprehend to some extent how to see God con- 
stitutes the glory and happiness of the saints.' Do 
not forget that all the great of both families were 
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only great, in so far as their abilities were consecrated 
to their sovereigns, and lent strength, stability, and 
adornment to the throne. 

" In all the vulgar changes of the present, it is 
well to remember that, in a preceding reign, even as 
able a man as the Due de Richelieu wrote to Madame 
de Maintenon " (Mademoiselle here handed her another 
book from which she read) : " ' Pardon me, dear Ma- 
dame, the great liberty I take in presuming to send 
you the letter which I have written to the King, 
begging him on my knees that he will occasionally 
allow me to pay court to him at Ruel, for I wovld 
rather die than pass two months without seeing 
him.^ " 

Grandmamma seemed at this point to have reached 
her climax, and I, interpreting a wave of her hand as 
a dismissal, seized her hand, and kissing it warmly 
assured her that with the help of God I would do all 
in my power to uphold the traditions of our house. 
I also said a few words to Mademoiselle, who rewarded 
me with her usual simper, which, I dare say, if the 
truth were known, is an elegant relic of a preceding 
reign. God forgive me ! But I am learning fast that 
it is not alone on the mimic scene that we play a part, 
but that success or failure is written by the world after 
those lives which have or have not been able to act 
their parts well. How glad I am that at the Convent 
I took English lessons of Sister Mary Adelaide, 
a gentlewoman of the English ducal house of Nor- 
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folk, who tried to instill into my young mind a love 
and admiration for their great dramatist Shake- 
speare. She despaired, she said, of ever getting a 
Frenchwoman really to appreciate him. And yet how 
often have we read together in a shaded nook, until 
we were interrupted by the Convent bell calling us to 
prayers : 

" All the world's a stage^ 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts." 

The next to offer her felicitations was Aunt Clo- 
thilde. But oh ! how different the atmosphere ! 

** I am charmed, dear Julie," she began, " at your 
good fortune. It was of course to be expected after 
the impression you made upon His Royal Highness 
and the dear Duchess. Non! non! non! No thanks 
are due to me, cJUrie^ I protest. To be sure, I added 
my mite to the furtherance of a consummation so de- 
voutly tp be wished. But it is to yoiu: own individual 
charms, to your own graces of mind and person, that 
you owe your appointment. It relieves my mind and 
conscience greatly to know that when I leave Les 
Rochers I shall not leave you here. It affected me 
very much as it would if I were to leave a rare exotic 
in a cellar, knowing that it could never reach its high- 
est perfection there, but — ^probably — ^in a given time 
would droop and die. Do not let them alarm you by 
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descriptions of the severity of Court life, for this has 
all been changed. 

« At the beginning of the reign, as in the preced- 
ing ones. Queen Marie Antoinette dressed in accord- 
ance with those strict laws regulating the toilette of a 
Queen of France, which had been handed down for 
generations as the only proper manner; a dame 
d*at(mr poured out the water for washing her hands, 
and passed her la chemise. If a princess of the blood 
happened to enter during this service (and an un- 
doubted right to do so each possessed) then the dam€ 
d^honneur was obliged to cede this function to her, 
but not directly, oh ! no ; — ^the dame d^honneur handed 
la chemise to the first lady, who in her turn handed 
it to the princess, whose right it was to hand it to the 
Queen. 

" An amusing story is going the rounds. It seems 
that on a cold day in January, the Queen, already 
undressed, was about putting on her chemise; one of 
the minor ladies held it all in readiness to pass over 
the royal head, when a daTne d*homiewr entered and 
hastened to remove her gloves, in order to exercise her 
prerogative of handing the chemise. — ^A knock is 
heard at the door; it is the Duchesse d'Orleans. She 
has already removed her gloves, and hastily advances 
to take the garment, but the dame d^honneur has not 
the right to give it to the princess direct, and hands 
it to a lady in waiting, who hands it to the Duchess. 
Just then another knock is heard at the door. It is 
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Madame la Comtesse de Provence, who has the prece- 
dence, and to whom the Duchesse d'Orleans hands the 
garment. All this time the Queen remains silent, her 
hands folded across her breast, but apparently suffer- 
ing with the cold. Madame la Comtesse de Provence, 
perceiving how painful is the situation for the Queen, 
throws her handkerchief on the table, and without re- 
moving her gloves passes the chemise over the Queen's 
head, but not without disturbing the royal coiffure; 
at which the Queen hides her annoyance by a forced 
laugh, but is heard to mutter : * How odious ! How 
exacting ! ' " Aunt Clothilde finished her description 
with a laugh in which I joined heartily. 

" Do you wonder and blame the Queen, as many do, 
dear Julie, that she decided at length to salute those 
who had the entree to her chamber, and retire to her 
cabinet to dress herself, attended only by her maids? 
But it has made bad blood, nevertheless. Such feudal 
rights always die hard deaths; and you are sure to 
hear it whispered in the salons as one of many such 
crimes attributed to the Queen. Fortunately she is 
not without a sense of humor, and that is a great help 
to her in certain trying situations. 

" I am told that she was once, as Dauphine, riding 
a donkey in the park at Saint Cloud, when she had 
the misfortune to fall from her seat. Her ladies and 
gentlemen stood transfixed, regarding each other in- 
terrogatively, and wondering whose duty or privilege 
it was, under the prevailing etiquette, to hasten to 
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her assistance. * Do not touch me, I beg of you,' ex- 
claimed the Dauphine, ' but let me lie on mother earth 
wlpile some one hastens to consult Madame de Noailles 
as to what is the proper manner, and who the proper 
person, to have the honor of assisting a Dauphine of 
France to her feet^ when she has had the misfortune 
to fall from her donkey. Be sure to look up the 
proper authorities.' " 

Aunt Clpthilde and I were laughing heartily over 
the biting satire and keen sense of the ridiculous, 
evinced by these remarks of the Queen, when we were 
interrupted by a page appearing to announce that 
Monsieur de Chesnil, having just received an impor- 
tant communication by the latest courier, wished to 
wait upon la Marquise di Cumara at her earliest pos- 
sible convenience; so I left Aunt Clothilde, who, I 
saw, looked startled by the page's announcement, and 
I dare say that my own face betrayed the surprise 
and wonder, which, being a woman, I naturally felt. 

In the library I met Louis, who embraced me, then 
congratulated me in a semi-formal manner, and added : 
" If they only knew you as I do, dear Julie, they 
would tremble, for I am sure that you will not be at 
Court long before you will be leading them all round 
by their noses." At which irreverence I almost crossed 
myself, but quickly decided to laugh it away ; for are 
not brothers privileged beings.'^ And are they not 
the same the world over? 

Shortly after dinner, when Aunt Clothilde had just 
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iSnished singing us an aria from Gluck, papa asked 
to sec mc alone in his cabinet. Never to the day of 
my death shall I forget the interview that followed. 

" I have just received a communication of vital 
importance to you — ^to us all, dear Julie," began dear 
papa in a faltering tone, after he had closed the door 
of his cabinet and we were alone. '' Primarily, it con- 
cerns your happiness; but, it is perhaps needless for 
me to add, what concerns your happiness affects us 
all." Here papa coughed in an embarrassed man- 
ner, gave me a glance of interrogation, but as I said 
nothing proceeded: 

" You are, I know, dear Julie, aware of the great 
interest which the Duchesse de Polignac has been kind 
enough to manifest in you. The latest honor that 
has come to our house, your appointment as lady in 
waiting to the Queen, is certainly a result of that in- 
terest. The Duchess is fortunate in having the 
royal ear — ^we are fortunate in having such a friend 
at Court." Here papa hesitated, cleared his throat, 
regarded me intently a moment, and then added : 

" It may have occurred to you as altogether ex- 
ceptional that one so young should have been chosen, 
in times so trying as these, to be in the immediate 
entourage of Their Majesties — ^to strengthen the 
throne in the eyes of the world, now that it is becom- 
ing the fashion in certain quarters to speak of it 
lightly. The only objection which could have been 
made to your appointment was on account of your 
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youth ; but the King, who is nothing if not practical, 
very graciously remarked that the easiest way to 
obviate that objection was to find an eligible parti 
among his younger nobles, and arrange a marriage, 
when this objection would cease." 

At the mention of the word " marriage " I started, 
and began to play nervously with the fringe on my 
chair. 

" The Duchess has shown how genuine the interest 
she felt in your welfare, my dear child, or it may be 
that she looked upon the King's expression as a com- 
mand. At any rate, she has been looking up a proper 
parti, she has written one or two letters on the sub- 
ject to your Aunt Clothilde, has had an audience with 
the Queen, who has shown herself most gracious in 
your behalf, and a proper parti has been found, — 
one, it seems to me, in every way worthy of you and 
of our house." 

I leaned forward in my chair, and gazed upon papa 
very much, I fancy, as condemned criminals do when 
about to hear their sentence. 

" A proper parti, I say, has been found ; and I 
have just had the honor to receive a formal proposal 
for your hand from the Marquis de Belfort, until his 
father's death, three years ago, the Vicomte de 
Croissy. He is a trifle over thirty years of age, a 
man of fair parts and large estates; and it will be 
my duty to see that, as my only daughter, you do not 
come to him empty handed, but with a dowry in every 
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way suitable to the position which you will be called 
upon to maintain. The Marquis, I understand, is a 
great favorite at Court, is on terms of what one 
might call friendship with the King's brothers, espe- 
cially with the Comte d'Artois, who thoroughly ap- 
proves of his choice of a bride. The Marquis, I am 
told, is a fine-looking man — somewhat haughty — a 
seigneur of the old school." Here papa paused again, 
and as I said nothing, resumed with an unwonted ten- 
derness in his tone. 

" As I said before, dear Julie, your happiness is 
my one desire. If your affections are otherwise en- 
gaged, far be it from me to urge you to do violence 
to your feelings and accept the Marquis. But should 
this not be the case, I question if a more desirable 
parti could be found. He but awaits your decision 
to come and present his suit in person. You may be 
perfectly frank with me, my dear daughter. If your 
heart is engaged, make it known to me before it is 
too late; if it is not, I should certainly advise your 
accepting the Marquis' offer of his hand and for- 
tune, and I shall bid him come and sue in person, 
that the engagement may be en regie, and may be 
announced in proper form. Have you set your affec- 
tions on another, my Julie? " 

I had been gradually leaning farther and farther 
forward in my chair, listening intently to every word 
that fell from my dear father's lips, and yet like one 
in a dream, who listens to a conversation with only 
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the dimmest consciousness as to how its purport affects 
him. Looking into my father's frank blue eyes, with- 
out tremor in my voice or the slightest outward sign 
of emotion, I replied : " No, papa." 

As these words passed my lips my father regarded 
me intently for an instant; then, it seemed to me, 
breathed a deep sigh of relief, and continued : 

" Then it is your wish that, as your guardian, I 
write the Marquis, accepting the offer with which he 
has honored us, and bid him hasten to us in person, 
so that the usual formalities may be duly observed. Is 
this your desire, my daughter? " 

" If you think best, papa," came from my lips, 
while my head and heart felt as if they would burst. 

Papa arose, and evidently struggling with some 
great emotion which had taken possession of him, 
came toward me, and pressing my throbbing temples 
between his hands, leaned over my chair and kissed 
me on the brow, while he exclaimed : 

" Grod grant, dear Julie, that the step upon which 
you have just decided may prove to be for your 
greatest good. May He give you as large a share of 
happiness as is vouchsafed mortals here below; and 
may faith in the sacrifice of His blessed Son enable 
you to bear whatever ills life may bring you. May 
the Holy Mother of God, to whose especial care and 
protection I would confide you, watch over, guide and 
guard you! Amen." 

The sound of his voice had scarcely died away when 
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I was conscious that he had suddenly and abruptly 
left the room, and I was alone — alone! A great 
cloud of depression had settled down upon me and 
seemed to overpower my soul. Like one in a trance, 
I arose and ascended the stairs leading to my room. 
I unlocked my cabinet, opened my diary, mechan- 
ically took a pen in my hand, but I could not write. I 
threw myself on my knees on my priedieu, and strug- 
gled to find an outlet for my emotion in prayer, but I 
could not pray ; and then there came, thank Grod, an 
awful blank ; and when I at length returned to con- 
sciousness I found myself sobbing like a child, with 
my head resting against dear faithful Pauline's sym- 
pathetic breast. 

But how shall I describe the night that followed; 
that night in which I learned that, however far apart 
they may be in rank, when the deep chords of life are 
struck mistress and maid are, after all, but two 
women who, however much they may diflTer, share the 
same sorrows, the same fears, the same anxieties, where 
their affections are concerned. For we are trained 
to submission the moment our education begins ; when 
we cross the threshold of the Convent our principal 
lesson is to learn submission — ^submission to the will 
of God — submission to the will of man. When, later, 
some momentous question comes before us in real life 
and necessitates our opposing our will to the will of 
others, is it to be wondered that at the decisive mo- 
ment, from sheer force of habit, we fail to assert our- 
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selves and thereby cause great unhappiness to our- 
selves and others? Is our reputation for weakness 
of wiU, lack of character, really deserved? We are 
told that some trees can bear a heavy weight, bend- 
ing them to the very earth, and that the moment the 
weight is removed they rebound and resume their 
upright position, as if they had never been tried. I 
wonder if the fact that they can endure a test which 
would perhaps destroy another tree renders the strain 
any the less ; or whether, when the weight is removed 
and it lifts its head again toward the sky, it is ever 
quite the same tree? 

How it came about I cannot tell; indeed I do not 
know ; aiid yet I learned that night, to my great sur- 
prise, all about my maid's inner life. To my gireat 
surprise, I say, for it had never occurred to me until 
then that Pauline led a life of her own, apart from 
mine. I had simply regarded her as so many nimble 
fingers, so much ready wit, two noiseless feet, placed 
at my disposal for so much a quarter; whereas I now 
learned that her breast contained the same suscepti- 
bilities, the same emotions, the same throbbing heart 
so difficult to understand, as was covered by her mis- 
tress' robe — the same in kind, if not in degree. 

After a beginning was made it all went very easily ; 
just as a ball of yam may be said to unravel itself 
when your fingers find the proper end at which to 
begin. I learned that Pauline had lost her heart to 
a certain Jean Gredin, who is valet to Robert Cour- 
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tade, natural son to the Baron Saint Castin, one of 
our neighbors. Since young Courtade succeeded to 
his father's estates, some years ago, we have seen but 
Httle of him, owing to the very irregular life he has 
led. Pauline met and learned to love this Jean 
Gredin, while the family was stopping at its hotel in 
Paris. But Pauline had struggled against this feel- 
ing for the servant, because, like his master, he was 
possessed of the most violent republican views (I al- 
most hate to put the word down in black and white). 
But struggle as she might, she could not, in spite of 
his perverted ideas, overcome her affection for the 
man, and when the Saint Castins took possession of 
their chateau Pauline tried to obtain a position in the 
Province. The real reason she sought to come to us, 
indeed, was in order to be near him. Alas! how 
human! how natural! 

I learned, too, that Monsieur Robert Courtade in- 
herits the good looks, the personal charm, the grand 
manners, as well as the vices of the Saint Castins; 
while all that he seems to have taken in with his plebe- 
ian mother's milk is a strong feeUng of revolt against 
the powers that be ; and, like all agitators, he is not at 
all backward in airing his theories. When he is not 
busy attacking the throne, striving to undermine the 
allegiance of the people, taking away from them that 
fear and respect upon which its foundation is built, 
he is occupied in laying siege to some fair woman's 
heart, being, to use Pauline's own words, ** the very 
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devil himself among women." Rumor whispers, with 
bated breath, of a liaison with one as highborn as 
Mademoiselle Jeanne Pontarlier! This of course I 
ought not to listen to, and yet I was conscious of a 
sort of womanly gratification that my instinct, at our 
first interview, did not entirely deceive me. It was 
perhaps his influence that I intuitively felt. 

I am writing down all that fell from Pauline's lips 
during that long night, and while, of course, no con- 
fidences fell from my own in return; still I am cer- 
tain that while I was turning the pages of her life, 
Pauline was almost unconsciously reading my soul. 
What had entirely escaped my father's piercing eyes 
was perfectly clear to this woman's clear glance. 

In the morning I was about preparing to dress 
when PauUne said very earnestly, but without look- 
ing at me: 

" I should advise Mademoiselle to keep the seclu- 
sion of her room as much as possible, after such a 
severe migrame.^^ How helpful words are at times, 
and how grateful we ought to be for them ! In this 
present instance, I found myself clutching at that one 
word, " migraine;' very much as drowning men are 
said to grasp, in their despair at the least straw. 

All the family manifested the utmost solicitude for 
me, when the report of my severe attack reached 
them through Pauline. Grandmamma Vallifere sent 
me some salts that had been recommended to her by the 
Mother Superior of a Couvent, and which certainly 
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had always helped her. Aunt Clothilde sent me a 
Castilian oil, made by the monks in a Spanish monas- 
tery, which was also highly spoken of for migraine; 
while dear mamma visited me in my room, and press- 
ing my hand very warmly, whispered : " Under the 
circumstances, after so much excitement, it was to be 
expected, dear Julie ; I always find that the good old- 
fashioned remedy, repose, and de Veaw svcree with a 
drop of f.ewr d^orange, always quiets the nerves.*' 

In the evening, I thought it best to appear in the 
drawing-room for a while after dinner, when all were 
so kind and solicitous for my welfare, that I at first 
felt almost overcome by a sense of guilt. I therefore 
excused myself earlier than usual, and had scarcely 
reached my room, when Pauline entered and handed 
me a letter. A glance at her face made me feel that 
something unusual had happened. I hastily broke the 
seal and read as follows : 

" Forgive me. Mademoiselle, for troubling you, but 
I am so distracted that I scarcely know what I am 
doing. My brother Roger has just left me, after 
confiding to me that in the early morning he is to 
fight a duel with Monsieur Robert Courtade, natural 
son of the Baron de Saint Castin. In leaving me, he 
handed me the inclosed sealed note, and made me prom- 
ise solemnly that I should see that it reached your 
hands in case he had the misfortune to fall in the 
duel, — and only in case he shotdd fall. God forgive 
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me for breaking so solemn a promise; I am but a 
weak, distracted woman, and I fear that my love for 
my brother is greater than my sense of honor is high. 
I have prayed to the Blessed Virgin for guidance, 
and I have thought the matter over, until it seemed 
to me that my poor head would burst. After a great 
mental struggle, I have thought it best to send you 
his note immediately, hoping that after reading its 
contents, you might be able to devise some way of pre- 
venting the duel without doing violence to my broth- 
er's honor. How helpless we poor women are in 
such an emergency ! I hope you will pardon the step 
I have taken, as I trust Grod will forgive me for 
breaking my word. 

** Your sorely tried, 

" Helene de Couecelles." 

I hastily broke the seal of Roger's note, after 
pressing its superscription to my lips, and read : 

" There is not one trace of bitterness in my soul 
as I write this note. I only feel that I should like 
you to kn6w that you have done me an injustice so 
far as Jeanne is concerned. She appealed to my sense 
of chivalry to get possession of some letters of hers 
which, in moments of youthful folly, she had written 
to an unscrupulous scoundrel. She preferred to 
appeal to me, who had been her playmate in child- 
hood, rather than to acknowledge her weakness to the 
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father and brother, her natural protectors. Had I 
lived, I should have hoped that some day your proud 
spirit might unbend, and I might explain. But the 
fates have ordered it otherwise, and I am unwilling 
to pass into that other world without letting you 
know how deeply, how truly, I have loved you, since 
I first looked into your eyes on that memorable day 
at the Chateau Courcelles. Had I been spared, the 
one ambition of my life would have been to induce you 
to love me in return and to prove myself worthy of 
your love. Adieu j dear Julie. May the years, as 
they pass, be kind to you ! May we meet again, under 
happier circumstances, in those Elysian fields of the 
blest! I can write no more. 

« ROGEE." 

" The confidence reposed in you, in so far as it con- 
cerns another (Jeanne), I am sure you will respect." 

" What is to be done? " was my first thought. " To 
whom can I go? " was my second. I hurried across 
the room, placed both Helene's and Roger's letters in 
the cabinet and turned the key, before I was aware 
that Pauline was still in the room, standing motion- 
less, just where she stood when she handed me the 
letter, her eyes resting upon the polished floor, the 
little silver tray held tightly in her trembling hands. 

" Oh ! Pauline," I cried, moved by a sudden im- 
pulse — *^ Pauline, my dear Pauline, what am I to do? 
Do you know aught of this? " 
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" I know the gossip of the servants' hall, and I 
know that it grieves you," replied Pauline with 
forced calmness ; " and that is all that it is necessary 
for me to know in order to wish to act," she continued, 
stroking my hair as she spoke. For with my agoniz- 
ing appeal to Pauline all the strength seemed to leave 
my body, and I fell upon a chair, behind which 
Pauline now stood, smoothing my hair and caressing 
me as one might to quiet the nerves of an overexcited 
child. 

A silence ensued, broken only by my sighs and 
moans. " Would to God I could undo the work of 
these last few weeks ! " I thought. " Through my 
perverseness I have estranged the one man I love, and 
who, I now learn, loves me, while through my weak- 
ness and vacillation I have bound myself to another. 
Oh ! wretched woman that I am ! " My thoughts were 
here interrupted by Pauline saying: 

" It is too late to do anything to-night. The duel, 
I have discovered, is to be in the early morning hours. 
I have learned the exact hour, and also know the 
spot where it is to take place." 

" Oh ! horrible ! horrible ! Is it then so well 
known? " 

** Not at all," responded Pauline ; " but I should 
be less devoted to my mistress than I am, had I not, 
immediately after my conversation with Mademoiselle 
de Courcelles' lackey, taken steps to learn the details. 
I have seen Jean Gredin ! " 
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" Monsieur Courtade's man ! Surely, Pauline, you 
will compromise me ! " 

" Not at all, dear mistress, — ^your name has not 
been mentioned once. Men are always delighted when 
they have something with which to satisfy a sweet- 
heart's curiosity or love of gossip. The one thing 
now for us to do is to act. If we cannot prevent the 
duel, — and from what I have learned, I feel sure that 
we cannot, — what is to hinder our being near the 
scene of the encounter, to learn the best or the worst 
at the earliest possible moment? If there be anything 
in the old superstition that a tress or glove of one we 
love, brings luck at such a time, surely one's presence 
behind a sheltering tree ought to be equal to a suit of 
armor." 

" But we might be recognized. Think of one's 
good name in every mouth, because of such an adven- 
ture ! " 

" Leave that to me. We should go disguised. I 
could get a page's suit for you, and you have already 
shown that you can act to perfection; while I could 
wear one of Mademoiselle's robes, and be heavily 
veiled. If we are detected, all I have to do is unveil 
and reveal the unhappy countenance of a maid mas- 
querading in her mistress' clothes, in order to see her 
lover, Gredin." 

" Pauline, I could not ! Fancy my appearing in a 
page's costume, on a public highway ! Have you lost 
all thought of womanly modestv ? " 
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" As for the public highway, I should bribe a groom 
to have two horses saddled and waiting at a safe dis- 
tance from the chMeau. There are always itching 
palms and easy consciences which the touch of gold 
instantly relieves. And as for womanly modesty, I 
am not a highborn lady, only a poor girl, but I know 
that nothing would keep me from being near if the 
man I loved were in danger." 

My eye here lighted upon a copy of Shakespeare's 
" As You Like It," lying upon a table close by, which 
I had read so often with Sister Mary Adelaide at the 
Convent, and which she had given me in parting. As 
I looked at it, those brave words of Rosalind came 
instinctively to my mind : 

"Were it not better. 
Because that I am more than common tall. 
That I did suit me all points like a man ? 
A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 
A boar spear in my hand ; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will) 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside ; 
As many other mannish cowards have. 
That do outface it with their semblances." 

After all, I thought, in Rosalind's heart as in mine 
there must have been the struggle between the woman 
and the lover, and the lover conquered. She thought 
Orlando worthy the sacrifice. After my cruel, unjust 
suspicion, is Roger to receive less at my hands? 

" I will do it, Pauline," I cried, " and may God give 
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me strength to carry it through ! Make your plans ; 
I am resolved, you may depend upon me. I have been 
too vacillating already, I shall be so no more." 

I do not remember just how the rest of the evening 
was spent ; I know that much time was devoted to the 
trying on of various garments which comprised the 
page's outfit. The arrangement of my hair to suit 
my new role also occupied much of Pauline's time and 
attention. She was constantly coming and going. 
While she was away, arranging with the stableman 
for the horses, I slipped down into the chapel and 
spent an hour in devotion, praying that He, in whose 
hands is the outcome of all our undertakings, might 
watch over and guard us. Otherwise, I seemed like 
one in a stupor. At length, just before the first break 
of day, Pauline, having at last succeeded in dressing 
me to her satisfaction, announced that it was time to 
depart. We gathered our belongings together and 
left the room as noiselessly as we could. We passed 
through the main corridor, opened a door, passed 
through a side corridor, and reached a spiral stair- 
case of stone in the rear, which we stealthily descended. 
At length we reached the ground floor. Pauline tried 
a side door, and finding it locked drew from beneath 
her mantle a collection of keys, and proceeded to fit 
one to it. It soon opened, and we passed out and 
found ourselves at the extreme end of the main court- 
yard, just opposite the hothouses. Pauline, beckon- 
ing me to follow her, entered a long passageway be- 
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tween two of the houses, and in a few moments we 
found our passage obstructed by a high wall. Pau- 
line, not in the least disconcerted, tapped the wall 
gently until she found a small iron door to which she 
soon fitted a key. We passed through and found 
ourselves directly opposite a small bridge spanning 
the castle moat ; once across that, Pauline pronounced 
us safe ; there were no more walls to hinder, nothing 
but open country before us. After a twenty minutes 
walk we should find our horses tied to trees at a spot 
agreed upon; then we should be as free as bird on 
the wing. But, alas! We had only been a few mo- 
ments on the road, with its long line of poplars lead- 
ing to the castle, before sounds of a horse's hoofs were 
heard. Our surprise was so great that before we could 
gather our wits together, utter a sound, or decide upon 
what action to take, the cavalier had overtaken us. 
Imagine my surprise and horror when a black figure 
leaned over the horse's head and peered at us in the 
darkness, and I heard my brother Louis' well-known 
voice exclaim: 

" Mon Dieu! Is it possible ! You here ! At such 
an hour, and with such an escort ! " Before we had 
recovered from our astonishment he had dismounted, 
tied his horse to a tree, and off^ered his arm to Pau- 
line. Then turning to poor me, who stood transfixed 
at her side, he said, snapping his whip above my head : 
" As for you, sir, begone ! The presence of my sister 
alone prevents me from giving you your just dues. 
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Let me but meet you under like circumstances again, 
and I shall not wait to report your conduct to the 
Count, my father; but I shall myself relieve you of 
your hot blood, and with my own sword." I sprang 
across the ditch to seek the shades of the poplars for 
safety. In that instant they turned and were gone, 
and I was left alone there in the night. How long I 
wandered, I know not; I only know that at one time 
I must have been near the kitchen of the chateau, 
for a scullion appeared at a side door with a lantern 
in his hand, and cried: 

" Begone, vain sir, or I shall break every bone in 
your dainty back ! I will not have you coming round 
in fine attire to turn the heads of the poor wenches in 
the kitchen. Be off, I say ! " 

I hurried away, and in my despair was about to 
give way to tears, when I heard the hurried steps of 
a woman and the rustle of her garments. I slunk into 
the bushes, almost resolved to speak to her and ask her 
guidance, be she who she might, when I saw to my as- 
tonishment that it was Pauline, hurrying, now almost 
running down the road. I accosted her, and she was 
so surprised and delighted at thus meeting me that 
she embraced me in a frenzy of joy, and drew me 
farther into the bushes, but placed a finger upon my 
lips as a sign that I was not yet to speak. She then 
placed her ear to the ground, and after many dreary 
minutes waiting, she whispered, " It is well. He 
has found his horse, and is already off." 
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We then took to the road, and as we wearily 
trudged toward the spot where we were to find our 
horses, she told me of the dreadful scene she had had 
with Louis. He had upbraided her continually until 
they reached a small door which he unlocked with a 
key he carried in his pocket. 

" This stairway leads to the corridor directly oppo- 
site your room," he cried. " I have spared you and 
ourselves the added disgrace of having the porter, 
lantern in hand, recognize you at the entrance." 

" Until then I had not uttered a word," continued 
Pauline ; " but at this remark I unveiled, and draw- 
ing my face close to his, said, * Your suspicions do 
but little honor to your blood and breeding. It is, 
as you see, your sister's maid, out getting a breath 
of fresh air with a harmless little page, after a hard 
day in the sick room. The saint, your sister, is sleep- 
ing away her migrame in her room, but you have 
frightened me out of my wits, and have not allowed 
me to come to speech until now.' 

" * Sacrehlew ! ' exclaimed Louis ; then he regarded 
me intently a moment, begged my pardon a thousand 
times, and turned on his heel and left me; while I 
entered the door he designated, only to make my exit 
when I felt sure he was at a safe distance. VoUal 
our horses," concluded Pauline. For we had entered 
a side path, and Mustapha neighed softly as he 
heard my footsteps on the thick moss. 

The delay was most unfortunate, for it was almost 
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daylight when we reached the place where it seemed 
safe to tie the horses, while we proceeded carefully on 
foot toward the field of honor. Pauline kept cau- 
tioning me by all sorts of pantomime to be careful. 
But when a sudden turn brought the whole party 
before us like a scene on the stage, it seemed as if 
my heart would stand still : as if the only outlet for 
the awful agony were to cry out. The duel had evi- 
dently proceeded for some time, but at the instant it 
came like a moving panorama into our view Roger 
had thrust his sword into his antagonist. He fell; 
but as Roger hastened toward him to see how badly 
he was hurt, Courtade with a great effort lifted him- 
self from the groimd and made a lunge at Roger, 
woimding him in defiance of all rules governing gen- 
tlemen of honor. Fortimately, the babble, the re- 
crimination, the excitement which ensued were so 
great, that I was unperceived as I hastened toward 
the prostrate man. But he saw me, and as they gath- 
ered round him and the surgeon held his pulse, he 
stared in my direction. 

" Julie ! " he murmured. " It is a vision ! " Then 
a pallor crept over his face, and his head sank back 
upon the cold, damp grass, and imconsciousness came 
to his relief. 

That is all I remember. What happened afterwards 
I never learned. I fainted, and when I came to my- 
self and opened my heavy eyelids I was in my own 
room, and dear faithful Pauline was ministering to 
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my comfort. " He is safe, he will live," Pauline whis- 
pered, her mouth close to my ear, anticipating what 
my first question would be. " You are in your own 
room, and no one knows of our escapade except those 
who are to be implicitly trusted. But it is an experi- 
ence that will never be repeated, as long as I live," 
she murmured to herself. 

Oh! the dreary days that followed! I was worn 
out, body and soul; but manmia, insisting that my 
migraine had developed into a fever, called in a doc- 
tor. The first day I appeared at table, Aunt Clo- 
thilde thought to cheer me by showing me the Pa- 
risian papers she had just received, in which it was an- 
nounced that a marriage had been arranged between 
the Marquis de Belf ort and Mademoiselle de Chesnil, 
only daughter of the Comte de Chesnil of Chateau 
Les Rochers. Papa, too, announced in his kindliest, 
suavest manner, that by the end of the week we might 
expect the visit of " you know whom, dear Julie." 

This decided me. No time must be lost. So I 
wrote a letter to Helfene de Courcelles, explaining all 
I wished her to know, and inclosing one for Roger, 
which I asked to have forwarded to him immediately. 
Into Roger's letter I poured out my soul, explained 
my position fully ; begged him, as he valued our mu- 
tual happiness, to arrange an interview with me, that 
there might be no room for further misunderstand- 
ings, and that I might see my father and tell him 
all before it was too late. 
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This letter I intrusted to Pauline, who herself took 
it to the Chateau Courcelles, in order that it might 
reach Helene through the usual channels. A day 
passed, and then another, and then a Courcelles lackey 
brought me an answer to my letter. It was from 
Caroline de Courcelles. As I broke its seal my own 
letter to Roger, unopened, dropped out. The letter 
read: 

** Pardon me, ch^e Mademoiselle, that I instead of 
my sister answer your esteemed favor. Poor Helene 
lies ill in bed, the events of the last few days having 
proved too much for her. At her request I took your 
letter to poor suffering Roger, as you desired. He 
desired me to return it unopened, which most painful 
duty I herewith perform. It is his wish that under 
the circumstances all further correspondence should 
cease. I would not be the frank nature I am, did I 
disguise from you the fact that my brother now 
thinks you, to use his words, * as false as you are 
fair.' With deep regret that I should be the un- 
happy medium for so painful a communication, and 
with the assurance of my profound consideration, I 
have the honor to be, 

" Voire devotiee, 

" Caboline db Couecei-les." 

" Viper! " I murmured under my breath, " Viper! 
You have poisoned his mind against me, while he lay 
weak and suffering. But you shall never have the 
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pleasure of knowing how you have hurt me. I shall 
marry the Marquis — cost what it may/' 

A few days later, Louis took me aside and advised 
me, in his most fraternal manner, not to place too 
much confidence in my maid. 

" I have the best of reasons for warning you, 
chericj reasons which you would thoroughly appre- 
ciate if you but knew them. Maids who have once 
served in Paris are, I fear, not given to making nice 
distinctions between mine and thine. I have said 
enough, have I not? " 

You have, dear Louis, you certainly have said 
enough ; you have shown me how fallible is all human 
testimony. You have demonstrated how wise it is, in 
all questions, whether they affect the individual or 
the land, to listen to the evidence of both sides, weigh- 
ing it carefully before arriving at a decision; and 
even then to admit that the testimony of an eyewit- 
ness leaves room for reasonable doubt. You have 
made me realize, as I never did before, how falsely 
human history may be written; not nec^arily, as I 
had supposed till now, because of distortion of facts ; 
but because, even in the case of an eyewitness who 
tells the truth, it is, after all, only the truth as he sees 
it. You have taught me, without knowing it, a lesson 
which I shall never forget ; one which I have pondered 
over in the quiet of my room. May it influence all 
my judgments of the future, that they may be right- 
eous and just! 
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f ANY weeks have passed since I have writ- 
ten a line in my diary. But it is not 
because the weeks have been uneventfu]. 
On the contrary, never before in my 
life have starthng events followed each 
other in such rapid succession. The pages of my life 
have been so full that they have left me neither the 
time nor the strength to record them ; but I have lodced 
myself in my room to-night, and resolved that 1 will 
commit them to my diary while they are still fresh 
in my memory ; later, it will be much more difficult to 
discriminate between what the imagination and what 
the memory has retained. In opening my diary to- 
night, as my eyes accidentally fell upon the pages I 
wrote just after my return from the Convent, I asked 
myself the question : Is the woman who is to write the 
awful tragedy which has just occurred, the same 
being as the girl who wrote those innocent pages bat a 
few months ago? Enfin! I have undertaken the task) 
and it must be done. It is not without a great effort 
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that, pen in hand, I live over again the terrible events 
of those few days. 

To begin with, the Marquis de Belfort arrived. 
Words fail me to describe that first interview. 
Mamma was of course present, all flutter, as mammas 
should be. The Marquis and I seemed to me, at that 
interview, like two figures seen in a vision. He handed 
me the usual bouquet of rare flowers, and I thanked 
him. As I looked into his handsome, manly face, no- 
ticed the haughty ,brow, the delicate nostrils, the per- 
fect bearing, deferential and yet reserved ; affected by 
the whole scene, the odor of the flowers, and a subtle 
something in the atmosphere of the room, I seemed to 
hear a voice say : " You two might now be in Paradise, 
were there no serpents in the world, and had not God 
Himself placed flaming swords at the gates." 

Then followed a succession of brilliant entertain- 
ments, after we had made the usual visits. Papa and 
mamma gave receptions, dinners, the h Vanglaise, and 
a grand ball in our honor; and at this event I wore 
for the first time the necklace presented to me by the 
Marquis on our engagement. The air seemed full of 
congratulations. Our friends of the neighboring 
cUteaux tried to outrival each other in entertaining 
us. Everywhere the Marquis made the same impres- 
sion, — the ** grand seigneur par excellence " of the 
good old school. I should be less sensitive than I am 
to certain effects, were I not fully aware of the im- 
pression made when we entered a salbn together. 
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" It would be diiBcult to find two better representa- 
tives of the manners of the old regimej^^ I overheard 
one dowager say to another as we passed. My pride 
having been severely wounded, a reaction had set in, 
and I fear that I let myself be but too easily intox- 
icated by the pleasurable excitement of the hour. 
Even when Aunt Clothilde announced, as the latest bit 
of news, that she had heard from Caroline de Cour- 
celles that her brother Roger had given up all thought 
of a commission in the army, and had left France for 
an indefinite period, to seek adventure in foreign 
parts, it did not require the effort to keep the hot 
blood from mounting to my cheeks, that the bare 
mention of his name would have done but a few weeks 
before. 

At length tha fatal day dawned. Aunt Clothilde's 
husband, the Marquis di Cumara, had arrived at the 
chdteauy and they were to leave for the Capital the 
following day. The Marquis de Belfort had ex- 
pressed a wish*to follow the hounds; and Louis had 
improvised a merry party for the chase. Shall I ever 
forget the picture as we set forth! The gray stone 
of the chateau as a background, the handsome moimts, 
the baying hounds, the gala liveries of the lackeys and 
grooms, the crisp November air, all combined to make 
a scene that was intoxicating. Representatives of the 
best blood of the province were present. If this were 
to be the beginning of a sunset, how glorious ought 
that sunset to be! As I rode along, the Marquis at 
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my side, his face flushed with excitement and the crisp 
air, I can distinctly remember a depression creeping 
over me, and a wonder that I should take as much in- 
terest in it all, with such a deep pain gnawing forever 
at my heart. 

But who does not for the moment forget all care 
while following the hounds ! On, on, we went, taking 
hedges and ditches at a bound, our gay costumes and 
high spirits in striking contrast to the grayness 
everywhere. A gray sky, gray atmosphere, gray 
branches of trees; the only bit of color Nature had 
provided for the scene being the red oak leaves, as they 
were taken up by a sudden gust of wind and carried 
across our path. We reached the summit of a hill, 
and could distinctly see the fox, with the hounds fol- 
lowing in hot pursuit. The hounds would lose the 
scent for a moment, and retrace their steps only to 
catch it again as suddenly as they had lost it, uttering 
unearthly cries of joy. We saw the fox in a listening 
attitude, resting behind a clump of bushes. Suddenly 
an unseen hand threw a stone at it, when, forewarned, 
it darted into a deep thicket, then up the opposite hill- 
side, until it appeared but a black speck soon lost in 
the distance. A little later a stone was thrown at the 
dogs, and then we saw for the first time that the man 
who threw the stones was one of a party of peasants 
who, partly hidden by the bushes, had been busy pick- 
ing fagots for their winter fires. 

As for the Marquis, his face flushed, his nostrils 
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dilated, his eyes flashed, and he gave his horse the 
spurs to urge him forward toward the man who had 
thrown the stones. 

" It is an outrage thus to interfere with our sport ! " 
he cried, when he had mastered himself enough to 
speak. " It is the first time I have known of their 
daring to do anything of the kind." 

** And the fellow should receive a good lesson for 
his impertinence,'* I added, which was, I fear, like 
adding oil to a flame whose power I did not sufficiently 
appreciate. 

As we approached, the young peasant turned a 
stubborn, defiant face toward us, and I saw that he 
still held a large stone clutched in his right hand. 
The Marquis, possessed by a frenzy of anger at the 
fellow's attitude, raised his whip and brought it down 
with all his strength, so that it left a red welt across 
the man's face. 

" How dare you, fellow, interfere with our sport ! " 
cried the Marquis, now thoroughly beside himself with 
anger. As an answer, the fellow let the stone fly from 
his hand, and so well directed was his aim that it struck 
the Marquis on the left temple, bringing him from his 
horse at a bound, felled as an ox is felled. A deep 
groan escaped his lips, a shudder passed over his mag- 
nificent frame; it seemed to me that all was over. 
Where they all came from, Grod only knows! But 
before Louis and the rest of our party could overtake 
us, it seemed to me that from behind each tree there 
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came forth a man, throwing away his bundle of fag- 
ots and picking up stones in their stead. Their 
menacing attitude was not to be misunderstood. At 
first they whispered, then they murmured, and by the 
time the rest of the party came to us they roared: 

" A baSy les aristocrats! Vwe la nation! To the 
earth with the whole pack ! '* and the like. I remem- 
ber Louis exclaiming as he approached : 

" This is all the work of that man Courtade and his 
fellows, the natural result of his teaching! These 
poor devils are only his miserable dupes ! " 

While Louis and the rest charged among the peas- 
ants, and bullets and stones were flying through the 
air, some of the grooms, at my instance, improvised a 
litter upon which we tenderly placed the quivering 
form of the poor unconscious Marquis. We then at- 
tempted to bear him from the scene of the fray, but 
our progress was but slow, as step by step had to be 
contested. A guard had to be formed to protect the 
prostrate form, for the mob, maddened at the sight of 
the blood which had been shed, appeared to increase in 
fury whenever it caught sight of the litter. It seemed 
as if it never would be appeased until it secured its vic- 
tim and tore his body into pieces, to be divided among 
them. But gun and sword, and horses' hoofs and 
well-directed blows, and the sight of our men appear- 
ing on the scene, armed with pitchforks and all sorts 
of farming implements, soon succeeded in dispersing 
them ; and at length, with God's help, we reached the 
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chateau with our burden, where papa and the Abbe 
Maury were the first to meet us. 

** He still lives ! *' said the dear Abbe, as he raised 
his face from listening above the Marquis' heart, and 
he began the prayers for the dying. 

But why should I describe the dreary hours and 
days that followed. One surgeon after another came 
from the neighboring towns, examined the patient, 
gave his opinion and left; the consensus of opinion 
being that the Marquis could not live many hours. 
At length those great men arrived from Paris, exam- 
ined him carefully and, after a delicate operation 
which, as I understand it, removed a certain pressure 
from the brain, they waited patiently for ten days, 
then gave it as their opinion that, because of his 
enormous vitality, the patient would pull through; 
but that, successful as the operation had been, there 
could be no question of the august patient ever recov- 
ering his former consciousness; momentary glimpses 
were all that could be expected at the best! I then 
and there decided that, under all the circumstances, 
while he lived I should belong to him. This time, at 
least, there should be no vacillation. My duty was 
dear; I should be loyal to him at any cost; even 
though, through my decision, I must henceforth oc- 
cupy the anomalous position of being neither wife nor 
widow, in an age which dislikes anything bizarre. 
Nothing that others said could move me from this 
decision ; and when the case was laid before the Eang, 
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His Majesty found nothing to blame, and much to 
admire in my unselfish resolution. He expressed a 
wish that I should enter upon my duties as lady in 
waiting to the Queen at my earliest convenience. He 
also desired " a report of the little affair which had re- 
ceived much importance because of the great grief it 
had brought to us." 

" The dear Marquis was not at all to blame," said 
the good Abbe Maury. "A train of powder had 
been laid long, long since by sacrilegious hands, and he 
unconsciously touched a match to it, and got burned." 

" It looks very much like a revolt of the class which 
has hitherto always fallen upon its knees and sued for 
pardon when reproved," said Louis. 

" Let us be cautious, and give them no just cause 
for complaint ! " exclaimed papa. 

'* It all comes of encouraging the American revolu- 
tionists in their revolt against Great Britain. We 
have the authority of Holy Writ, that ' they who sow 
the wind shall reap the whirlwind,' " cried grand- 
mamma Valliere. 

Of course the first thought was to bring the guilty 
to justice, but every suggestion which papa made hav- 
ing this end in view was discouraged by those whom he 
consulted. Even the head official from the neighbor- 
ing town, who from time immemorial had always 
donned his official uniform and called to offer his most 
respectful congratulations on birthdays, or to proffer 
his obeisance to papa and his guests, when there were 
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visitors at the chateau — even this little old man, when 
sent for, came holding his head aloft, and bowed less 
low than usual as he said, shaking that same head 
which had always been so obsequious : 

'' It is better to leave the matter alone, Monsieur le 
Comte, unless you are willing to take great risks. 
There is no denying that the people are stirred up as 
never before. It has only been by an effort, since that 
lamentable affair, that I have prevented their assem- 
bling in la Place Louis XV of our little town, and 
marching en masse toward Les Rochers, in order that 
their mutterings and imprecations might be heard 
from the chateau windows. People are poor, very 
poor, Monsieur le Comte; people are hungry, very 
hungry; and at this time of year, too, people are 
often cold, very cold. People are beginning to think, 
Monsieur le Comte, and think for themselves; some- 
thing which, as you know, they have never done before. 
And after they have thought a while they will refuse, 
I fear, to take their cue any longer from you or me 
or anyone else. They will contrast the poverty of 
their huts with the magnificence of your chateau. 
When they hear their children cry for bread, they will 
notice that your hounds never do. When they see 
their little ones clothed in rags, shivering with cold, 
with hunger gnawing at their vitals, they will remem- 
ber that there is not a dog on your whole place whose 
coat is not sleek and fine, who has not a warm kennel, 
and who is not well fed. You have never seen, Mon- 
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sieur le Comte, as some poor peasants have, a child 
look with longing eyes at a bone spurned by my lady's 
poodle because of its jaded palate. 

" And when, on these cold days, he attempts to col- 
lect a few fagots in order that he may build a fire to 
keep the blood from freezing in the veins of those he 
loves, as you love your offspring, and he is struck 
down, because, forsooth, he interferes with a noble 
gentleman's sport — dare you blame him that at last 
his whole being revolts, and he cries : ' If I am to be 
treated as an animal, then an animal I will be, — I 
will take as my model the panther, which when struck 
strikes back ! God gave it claws with which to defend 
itself and protect its cubs, and He has given me 
muscles and sinews. Hitherto my strength has be- 
longed to my master ; in the future, it shall be reserved 
for me and mine.' " 

" It is abominable to utter such sentiments in the 
presence of the Comte de Chesnil and his family ! " in- 
terrupted the Abbe Maury. 

" O Monsieur I'Abbe — ^have I not kept silence all 
these years, and have not things been going from bad 
to worse? It seems to me that, did I not speak now, 
the very stones might cry out and condemn me later. 
Monsieur le Comte is a good master, truly noble — ^but 
all are not so— and there is something wrong with the 
principle he represents, and with its present relation to 
the people. Believe me, the people see it, and will not 
submit much longer. They are like an animal that 
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has borne the collar although it chafed and irritated 
him; that has submitted in silence to the clanking of 
the chain that bound him, and the snapping of the 
whip that made him tremble and fall helpless at his 
master's feet. But a day dawns when he at length 
becomes conscious of his great strength. Brute Force 
sits there, a conscious Master! Woe be to him who 
approaches now, for, whether it be your purpose to 
caress or to chastise, at the slightest provocation he 
will turn and rend you ! " 

Here papa interrupted, and in his quiet, dignified 
manner, said: 

" I am the last man in the world to remember 
against anyone what has been said in the heat of 
argument or passion. Monsieur Fletrie. If what you 
say be true, we are entering upon a new era. The 
people may be led astray by the demagogues for a 
while — ^but only for a while — for sooner or later they 
will tire of their leadership and be glad to return to 
their old allegiance." 

Papa waved his hand, as a signal that he considered 
the interview at an end, and Monsieur Fletrie bowed 
himself out, muttering to himself as he went " that it 
was as much as one's life was worth to speak the truth 
in certain quarters, but that he was glad he had the 
courage to do it when the opportunity offered." 

" It begins really to look like a little revolt ! " cried 
papa, when Monsieur Fletrie had gone. 

" God forbid that it should develop into a revolu- 
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tion, as some would have us believe ! " replied the Abbd, 
with great fervor. 

We leave fay coach to-morrow for Paris, where we 
are to live at the Marquis* hotel, as he has no relatives 
to care for him; and I am to take up my duties as 
lady in waiting to the Queen. 

I wonder what forms the little bits of glass which go 
to make up the kaleidoscope of our lives will assume 
when the Divine hand touches them again ! I wonder 
if the gay bits of color have disappeared forever from 
view! 





xni 




JURING the excitement of those days that 
followed the attempt upon the life of 
the Marquis (if I may call it euch, 
for I am convinced that it was less 
an attack upon him than upon the class 
to which he belonged, and all that his noble name stood 
for), Pauline was full of solicitude for my health and 
well-being, unremitting in her attention, giving every 
evidence of her great anxiety as to the ultimate out- 
come of the whole affair. I say this, not because of 
anything the poor girl said during those sad weeks, 
nor was it necessary for her to speak ; for her whole 
attitude, the glance of her eye, the touch of her hand, 
all told more plainly of her keen interest and heartfelt 
sympathy than any words. At length, one day when 
we were alone, shortly after papa's interview with 
Monsieur Fl^trie, Pauline, to my great surprise, 
began: 

" Mademoiselle expects to leave for Paris in a few 
daysP " 
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" Yes." 

" Mademoiselle will pardon me, but I cannot go with 
her." 

" And why not, pray? " 

" Because Jean Gredin has persuaded me to stay 
behind, and share his lot with him." 

" Do you mean that he has persuaded you to marry 
him, Pauline? " 

" Yes, Mademoiselle." 

" But surely, you cannot think seriously of taking 
such a step, of binding yourself for life to a man who 
goes about the country with that bastard Courtade, in- 
citing the ignorant to rebel against those placed over 
them in rightful authority ! " I cried with considerable 
warmth. 

" As to the bastard, it is surely Monsieur Courtade's 
misfortune, not his fault. Mademoiselle. And as to 
Jean Gredin, I love him ; and when I say I love him, I 
say all. I have struggled against my feeling for him, 
because at first he spoke so loudly against those I was 
brought up to love and revere. But there is such a 
thing as meeting one's fate. Mademoiselle, and when I 
first met him I knew that I had met mine. Birds mate 
only in the springtime, but the time for us women to 
mate is when the right one comes along ; and I am sure 
that Jean Gredin is the right one for me. Mademoi- 
selle ; whether I am to be happy or unhappy only God 
knows, but I know this much, that my lot is cast with 
him." 
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But surely, Pauline, you must realize that what 
we have been suffering these past weeks is believed by 
the majority to have been caused by Robert Courtade 
and his man Gredin, stirring up the people against 
their lawful masters. If they can throw off authority 
when it becomes tiresome to them, what is to hinder 
their bursting asunder the bonds of marriage when 
they chafe or irritate, as they sooner or later will? In 
the end they will hold nothing sacred, nothing binding. 
It will be a case of save himself who can." 

" As for that, Mademoiselle, it is our lot. It is the 
risk which all women must take when they eAter into 
the holy state of matrimony. But if I love my hus- 
band and know that he loves me, all else becomes 
easy." 

" Love is said to be blind, Pauline ; but with you it 
seems to be not only blind but deaf as well, and there- 
fore incapable of listening to reason. I have always 
thought you a girl sensible beyond her sphere, and am 
therefore greatly surprised at your present declara- 
tion. I cannot think you happy at leaving this at- 
mosphere of law and order, of obedience to Church 
and State, for that of the agitator, the air full of dis- 
content, of attack upon everything you now hold 
sacred." 

" I cannot bear to hear Mademoiselle speak thus, for 
I know it is not her conviction. The head and lips, I 
am sure, employ a different language than Mademoi- 
selle's heart. Never did two love each other in the 
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world but there was a third who could not see what 
they saw in each other." 

" You are mistaken, Pauline ; what you have told 
me has greatly moved me. Believe me, I shall never 
forget what you have been to me since you first entered 
my service. I am loath to lose you ; for no other, how- 
ever good she may be, will ever be able to fill your 
place. My first consideration, however, shall be your 
welfare. You have never tested this man's love; the 
very first time, if put to the test, he may fail you." 

" I am willing to test Jean Gredin, and can at the 
same time render Mademoiselle a last service. Will 
Mademoiselle regard what I now divulge as a confi- 
dence, a sacred confidence? " 

" Certainly, Pauline." 

Pauline here came closer to me, and said in a low 
tone: 

" I have learned from Jean Gredin that Monsieur 
Courtade is well of his wounds, and greatly angered at 
the turn afi^airs have taken during his enforced silence. 
He is a daring man, and a man of great resources." 

" Yes, Pauline." 

" He has determined to strike another blow, Gredin 
has told me, and this time to strike it himself. He 
knows that the family leaves soon for Paris, and there 
would be little glory in attacking the cavalcade and 
securing the person of the Marquis, now that he is 
hors de combat. The people would not yet approve 
that, even against a noble. He has therefore decided 
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to secure your person instead. ' In that way, I can 
give the proud Marquis his deathblow, and make the 
haughty Comte bite the dust. She shall be mine, as 
long as I will,' Courtade is reported to have said." 

In my horror I grasped the arms of the chair, and 
repeated part of her last sentence after her. " Secure 
my person ! Haughty Comte bite the dust ! " I ex- 
claimed. 

" Yes, Mademoiselle ; they have learned that Ma- 
demoiselle goes to the little votive chapel in the early 
morning hours, to pray, as they say, for the recovery 
of the Marquis." Grod forgive me, I reddened at 
this. " The chapel is at a safe distance from the 
chdteauy** continued Pauline, " and as Mademoiselle is 
rarely attended save by me or one of the lackeys, his 
plan was to learn from me, through Gredin, at what 
hour to-morrow Mademoiselle visits the chapel, and by 
whom attended." 

As she uttered these last words my indignation 
became so great that it mastered me for a moment, and 
I shrieked at her : 

" And you dare to speak to me of love for a man 
who is using you to get you to betray your mistress ! " 

" I beg of you to hear me out, and not to speak so 
loudly," replied Pauline with great calmness, looking 
over her shoulder at the door ; and taking my hand in 
hers, she stroked it and said in her pleading way, look- 
ing into my eyes : • 

" My plan is this, if you will only graciously per- 
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mit me to carry it out. I will go to the chapel in the 
early morning hours in your stead, wearing that same 
dress of yours I wore the morning of the duel," she 
whispered. 

At these words, my eyes fell. It was the first 
reference Pauline had made to that event, or the part 
we had borne in it, since it occurred. As I said noth- 
ing, Pauline proceeded : 

" Two things will be gained by this. Robert Cour- 
tade, your enemy, will be frustrated. I will put ofi^ 
disclosing my identity as long as I can; and in the 
meantime let us hope you will be far on the road to 
Paris. And when the deno2iement comes, and Gredin 
learns that I have been loyal to my mistress, if he loves 
me he will still marry me ; if not, he will send me ofi^ 
with bitter words. For I made Gredin no promise not 
to tell you. Mademoiselle, so that I can truthfully say 
to him, ' As I was loyal to my mistress, so will I be 
loyal to you if you marry me, till death parts us.' " 

I cannot describe the efi^ect the girPs audacity had 
upon me. I was completely overcome. But only for 
a moment, and then I regained control of myself. 

" Pauline ! " I exclaimed. " Believe me, I value 
your devotion ; but I must speak to my father in re- 
gard to what you have told me, for surely he can have 
no idea of the bitter feeling which has been roused in 
the country against us ! " 

" It may be well to have a talk with the Comte your 
father, in order to hasten, if possible, the hour of your 
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departure for Paris. That may be arranged for to- 
morrow morning, too. As soon as I am — abducted," 
continued Pauline, with a forced attempt at a laugh, 
" it would be necessary to tell him, anyway. It will 
be too late to interfere, and in this case he must be 
made to understand that interference spells disaster, 
too.'' 

My consent was finally given, and it was agreed 
between us that for the second time the maid should 
personate the mistress. 

In the evening I saw papa for a moment in his 
cabinet, and relating to him what had happened 
begged him, if possible, to start on the journey in the 
early morning. 

" From all that I can learn, cherie^^^ he concluded, 
" grave signs of discontent, mutterings of a sinister 
character, are being heard everywhere. I shall feel 
safer in Paris, where I am sure the King, in spite of all 
this, will keep the upper hand and make his authority 
respected." 

I spent the night in prayer. In the morning when 
PauUne came to bid me farewell, dressed as she was on 
that other memorable morning, I almost fainted when I 
first caught sight of her. She bade me speak low, as 
young Jean Vallot was already waiting at the door of 
the antechamber, all in readiness to accompany her, 
and whoUy unconscious that she, whom he was to guard 
on her way to the chapel that morning, was not his 
mistress. Pauline knelt and kissed my hand. I 
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raised her, and putting my arms round her kissed her 
again and again, saying: " God bless you, Pauline, 
for all that you have been to me. May we soon meet 
again under happier auspices. But if it should be 
God's will that we are never to meet again, then may 
you be happy in your own way. Au revoir! and be it 
here below, or over yonder." 

And she left me, her face and mine both wet with 
tears. I drew the blind, and standing back a little 
watched her as she took the short cut across the grass 
which it was my custom to take, young Jean Vallot 
following at a respectful distance. I stood and 
watched them until they seemed but tiny specks in the 
distance, and in a short time cKsappeared entirely from 
view. 

All sorts of little things occurred to delay our de- 
parture that morning. Papa had thought it best to 
place the whole family au courant, so that every face 
bore all unnatural expression when looking at each 
other. The atmosphere seemed overcharged. 

At length everything was in readiness. I had set- 
tled myself in a deep recess of the traveling coach, and 
papa was about to give the order for the horses to 
start, when young Jean Vallot was seen running 
toward us, hatless, breathless, and evidently laboring 
under great excitement. When he was able to come 
to speech, he began a story to the effect that as his 
mistress and he were leaving the chapel, after she had 
finished her prayers, they were set upon by a band of 
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men, and his mistress forced at the point of a pistol 
into a coach which stood in waiting. 

" Start ! Leave him to me ! I shall follow 
shortly," here interrupted Louis. 

The whips cracked over the heads of the pawing 
horses, and the cumbersome cofiu;hes started on what is 
to be my first journey to Paris, and into the wide, wide 
world. The last thing I saw, as I glanced through 
the little window at the back of the coach, was Jean 
Vallot standing there, his face battered and bruised, 
his clothing tattered and torn. — ^And then I took a last 
look at dear Les Rochers ; and the tears coursed down 
my cheeks, as I thought of the many happy days 
passed there. But in a short time it became but a 
large shadow against the morning sky. And only 
Grod knows, I said to myself, how long it is to remain 
but a shadow in my memory. 

These last pages I wrote in my diary, while they 
were fresh in my memory, as the coach went lumbering 
on its way toward Paris. Grandmanmia Vallifere in- 
terrupted me several times, the last time to tell me that 
she should never forget the time when Louis XV, of 
blessed memory, lay ill at Metz, and how all France 
agonized in prayer for his recovery. The entire na- 
tion was heartbroken, sobs were heard on all sides 
coming from the lowest to the highest, and when the 
news came that he would recover, the messengers were 
received with transports of delight. France seemed 
transported with joy. On the country roads, and the 
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streets of the cities, but one cry was heard — " Thank 
God ! Our King is well again ! " It was then that 
his title of the Well-Beloved was confirmed for all 
time. " What a contrast between then and now ! " 
concluded grandmamma. 

I nodded assent, and then turned over the as yet 
unsullied pages of my diary, on whose snowy white- 
ness all the events of my life in Paris and Versailles are 
to be traced. And I ask myself : How much of frank- 
incense and myrrh is there to be? How much of vine- 
gar and gall? Then I comforted myself with the 
thought that the future is known only to God, who 
holds the worlds and the princes thereof, as well as 
the meanest of his children, in the hollow of His pro- 
tecting hand. And so I breathed a prayer over the 
white imwritten pages, that He may enable me to be 
always my truest, my noblest, my best self — ^that I 
may ever strive to do His will ! And I crossed myself, 
and made myself ready to woo that blessed sleep, which 
God has ordained as the only way we can recover, for 
a time, the innocence of childhood, until we become 
little children again in the Upper Kingdom. — Bon/ne 
nuit^ dear diary ! Sweet dreams ! Au revoir h PariSy 
d Versailles. 
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^E entered Paris in the early morning 
hours. Shall I ever forget the impres- 
sion it made upon me, as I first saw it, 
in that dim uncertain light! All was 
hushed and still, a stillness unbroken . 
save by the rumbling of the wheels of our coach as it 
rattled on ; for tiie great city, the modem Babylon, 
was asleep, and the actors of the drama of to-day, 
whether they who are sleeping in the magnificence of 
Versailles, or they who find forgetf ulness for the night 
under the poorest mamarde, are for the time being 
one witii those actors of long ago ; whether they repose 
in royal state in Saint Denis, or slumber in the most 
obscure corner of P^re la Chaise. 

As soon as we were settled I made the necessary 
calls, and among the very first upon whom I called 
was, of course, the Duchesse de Polignac. She re- 
ceived me with her usual grace and charm of manner, 
but I found her greatly changed since her stay with us 
last summer. An expression of deep suffering has 
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come into her face, which, I say it with all reverence, 
makes it more Madonna-like, and to me even more 
attractive. 

" I shall never forget my stay at Les Rochers," the 
Duchess said to me. " It was idyllic, so much like life 
at the Trianon, which, as you know, is a rare combina- 
tion of simplicity and elegance. But there have been 
changes since then, and so gradual have they been 
that I did not realize they were taking place until I 
was forced to do so. Otherwise I should never have 
proposed your coming here now, for youth and beauty 
need a different setting. But I had passed my word, 
and when I realized how things were it was too late to 
recall it without making explanations which I did not 
wish to make; for I did not wish to acknowledge the 
real state of affairs even to myself, much less to 
others." 

" Who knows," she continued with her old irresisti- 
ble smile, " but it may prove for the best after aD ! 
You, with your sympathetic nature, may be much to 
the Queen in moments of defaiUance. It may be, too, 
that we as well as the times are jaundiced, and see 
things more somber than they really are ; for you know 
the old proverb: * To jaundiced eyes all things appear 
yeUow.' " 

I assured the Duchess of my sympathy, and re- 
ferred in a few words to the trying experiences we had 
had since she left us. 

" Ah, yes, I know," responded Madame de Poli- 
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gnac. " All that is known here, and it has not helped 
matters at all. Some say it is not to be taken too 
seriously, — that these mutterings and cries are but 
the natural expression because the taxes are burden- 
some and bread scarce, and that they will lead no 
further; just as a person in the delirium of fever or 
overexcited nerves will cry out against his dearest 
friend, but will be quiet and reasonable when the fever 
has left him, and he sees things as they really are. 
Others fear the worst. Ever since that lamentable 
affair of the necklace the Queen's name and influence 
have suffered, because of the misdeeds of others. 
That precious word liberty is on every tongue; but, 
as nearly as I can make out, they seem to preach lib- 
erty for everyone save the King and Queen. I tell 
you all this, my dear, in order to place you aw courant 
before you see the Queen. Her Majesty has just writ- 
ten me that she is to receive you to-morrow, and that 
you are to enter upon your period of waiting as soon as 
that formality is over. 

" You are young and inexperienced in the ways of 
the world, but you have great intelligence ; which, com- 
bined with your good heart, will always lead you 
aright if you but follow its leadings. Do not be 
shocked and grieved if you hear that I, too, am se- 
verely criticised at present. It is inevitable in the 
position I occupy, for I have the proud title of friend 
to the Queen. Kings and queens indeed sit on a proud 
eminence, but it is a friendless one. 
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" However well they may wear the royal ermine and 
wield the scepter of state, the moment they let it be 
seen that they are human as well, that they have 
human desires, human cravings, — even, it may be, 
human weaknesses, the people resent it — ^they will have 
none of it. The King and Queen must be as gods 
walking the earth, and the gods are self-contained. 
When the cares of State are over, the moment they 
essay to taste those joys of friendship and camaraderie 
that other mortals enjoy, that moment they take away 
an illusion, and everybody resents their doing so. 
First of all the nobles, especially the little nobility — 
those creatures who owe their all to the present reign, 
and were created by it ; for they are candidates, eter- 
nal candidates, for ajiy gilded plum it is in the royal 
power to bestow ; and if another receive it instead, they 
snarl and growl, although they dare not bite. It 
is then their snarls and growls are echoed by the 
people, who live upon what falls from their lips, as 
they in turn live upon what falls from the King's 
table. 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle, should I follow a natural desire 
to say something nice of the Queen to-day — * It is 
flattery,' the chorus would cry; should I desist fnMn 
doing so — ^ It is base ingratitude,' echo the same 
voices. When I refused all official connection with the 
Court, it was, in their eyes, that I might be better able 
to concoct all kinds of plans in secret. As soon as I 
accepted a position at Court, that of governess to the 
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royal children, I was accused of interfering with af- 
fairs of State. And this is the most that they have 
been able to bring against the Queen up to this time — 
that she interferes with affairs of State — she whose 
scepter, until now, has been a beautifully painted fan, 
to whom a successful toilette has been more than ques- 
tions of diplomacy, and who has, I fear, considered 
elegance superior to majesty. She may have been 
thoughtless, frivolous, in the past, but we who know 
her know that she will rise to the height of the occa- 
sion, whatever it may be. 

" For one thing I am supremely grateful, however, 
that whatever they may do,, they cannot take from 
me the affection I have for the Queen and which has 
become part of my being. For even if they should 
succeed in alienating Her Majesty from me, which I 
very much doubt, that will always remain deep down 
in my heart. Whatever the future may bring, my 
love for the Queen, and my gratitude for the affection 
she has always lavished upon me, and the unbounded 
kindness she has shown to me and mine, will always 
remain my most cherished possessions. 

'' But pardon me. Mademoiselle, that I have spoken 
with such warmth. Believe me, it is very unusual for 
me to let anyone see what is engrossing my mind and 
heart. And you so young, too! You should still be 
able to see everything couleur de rose. But then you 
are about to take upon yourself great responsibilities, 
and in grave times. I have therefore given you my 
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confidence, that you may know the real feelings of one 
who is very close to the Queen's heart, and may be 
guided accordingly." 

Before I made my adtetix Madame de Polignac ex- 
pressed her sympathy for the Marquis and me, with 
so much tact and tenderness that I was greatly moved. 

Upon my return to the hotel I found a communica- 
tion awaiting me, stating that it was Her Majesty's 
pleasure to receive me on the following day at twelve 
o'clock; and before the hour named a carriage, with 
the coachman and lackey in royal liveries, called for 
me. As I drove through the Champs Elysees toward 
Versailles, and saw the people glance at the royal liv- 
eries on the box and then at the demure figure seated 
inside, it all seemed like a dream to me. ' How my 
heart thumped as I alighted and ascended the marble 
staircase! At the first landing I was met by an im- 
posing figure all resplendent in gold lace, carrying in 
his hand a gilded baton of authority, who directed me 
to the first door to the right, whither I was escorted by 
a lackey. I entered, and found myself in the grand 
apartments of the Queen ; or rather in the first pieces 
called la salle de ses gardes. Here I was received by 
a chamberlain, who informed me that I was ten min- 
utes ahead of the appointed time, and smilingly 
added : " A very good fault, as there is nothing that 
disturbs Their Majesties more than a lack of punc- 
tuality!" He then escorted me into an adjoining 
room which, he told me, is called either the cmti- 
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chamhre de la reine or salon de gramd convert. It is 
here that the King and Queen dine in public every 
Sunday ; " That is to say/' added my informant, " the 
King, who is strong and vigorous, satisfies his appe- 
tite, while the Queen only makes a public appearance 
at table, dining in her own apartments afterwards." 
Here also all the grand ceremonial dinners are given. 

The next room we entered was the salon de la reme. 
It is here that the Queen holds cerchy and presenta- 
tions are made, she standing on a dais at one end sur- 
rounded by her Court. The chamberlain had begun 
telling me that the next room was the sleeping apart- 
ment of Her Majesty, and that the so-called " grand 
apartments " terminated with the splendid Salon de la 
PaiXy which opened upon the Galerie de Glaces, when 
he was interrupted by a lackey who entered and said 
something to him in a low voice. A look of surprise 
passed over his face, and turning to me he said : 

" You are to be received by Her Majesty in her little 
apartment, an honor usually reserved only for those 
in the Queen's intimate inner circle ; " and he hurried 
me through several splendid rooms and finally ushered 
me into a modest little salon which, he assured me, was 
the first piece of the little, or private, apartments of 
the Queen, and where he left me. What a contrast 
between the magnificence of the splendid rooms we had 
just passed through, with their gold embroideries and 
rich stuffs, and the studied simplicity of this ! Most 
bourgeois would have thought it too modest in its ap- 
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pointments for their taste. I noticed that there 
opened from it two little library rooms, one in white 
and the other in green, and that upon the clave9in lay 
a piece of music as if some one had just been playing; 
it was a lullaby by Mozart. 

And then I heard the rustling of a dress, a light 
step upon the carpet, and before I could calm the 
rapid beating of my heart a majestic figure appeared 
in the library doorway, coming toward me, and I saw 
my dear mistress for the first time ! I made my deep- 
est obeisance to this vision of grace, loveliness, and 
majesty. I was bewildered ; for the moment my senses 
seemed to have deserted me. But I was recalled to 
myself by a sweet musical voice which, it seemed to me, 
might have belonged to the Queen of Heaven herself, 
saying, 

** Under the circumstances, I thought it best to re- 
ceive you here, for I know you have had great care 
and trouble of late ; and a woman's heart understands 
another woman's sorrows better than it is ever per- 
mitted a Queen to do. Pray be seated ! " 

But how can my poor pen do justice to the Queen 
in an attempt to describe her as she appeared to me 
that morning! I was struck by the beauty of her 
figure, and the exquisite proportions of her whole 
body. She is tall without being too tall, although the 
manner of wearing her hair might seem to increase her 
natural height. Her features are not regular; her 
nose is aquiline, her mouth small, the lips fuU, 
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especially the lower lip, which in a modified form is 
that so well known as a distinguishing trait of mem- 
bers of the Hapsburg dynasty. Her neck and throat 
are beautifully modeled, her arms superb, her hands 
small but exquisitely formed, and even a slight 
glimpse of her foot showed it to be perfect. Her eyes 
are not large, but full of expression — ^their color I 
suppose blue ; although I believe some one has said that 
they are neither blue nor green, but that admixture of 
the two which one sometimes sees the waves of the sea 
assume when they are moved to and fro on a summer 
day. But most remarkable of all is the Queen's com- 
plexion, which is the most beautiful I ever saw; bril- 
liant I should have called it, if that word were not so 
much misused. It certainly is of a freshness and 
transparency such as I have never seen. The erir- 
semhley in fact, is that of a woman altogether charm- 
ing ; a rare combination of sweetness, grace, and spir- 
ituality. And yet her every movement, the way she 
carries her head, her manner of salutation, all make 
you realize that, added to the graces of the woman, 
there is always the majesty of the Queen. She might 
renounce the pomp and vanity of the throne for the 
time being, and condescend to meet you upon an equal 
footing; but while there was nothing about her to 
make you feel it a condescension, there would always 
be something to make you realize that you were in the 
presence of a daughter of the Caesars. 

The conversation of that first interview with the 
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Queen seems to me too sacred to confide even to the 
pages of my trusted diary. While she tried to place 
me at ease, and succeeded in doing so, I feel sure that 
the whole time, unconsciously perhaps to herself, she 
was studying me, that is to say, my character; and 
when she arose and dismissed me, after an audience 
that I am told was an unusually long one, I felt that 
my Sovereign trusted me, while I knew that I adored 
her. Never did a warrior's heart beat quicker in his 
first victorious battle than did mine, when in dis- 
missing me the Queen said, 

" We are to see a great deal of each other in the 
future. Mademoiselle. I am grateful to the Duchess 
for sending you to me, for you are mature beyond your 
years, and you have intelligence and heart, a combina- 
tion not to be underestimated in these troublous times. 
I feared, because of your youth, that your appoint- 
ment might prove an experiment ; let me congratulate 
you. Mademoiselle, as I have already congratulated 
myself, that it is not." 

As I was bowing myself out, Her Majesty uncovered 
with her own hands a picture which was standing on 
an easel in the scdon^ and which I had not noticed be- 
fore. She called my attention to it, saying, " I wish 
you to see this portrait of myself and the royal chil- 
dren, because it is my favorite. It was painted by 
Madame Vigee Le Brun ! " It was the much dis- 
cussed picture of the Queen, the Dauphin, the Due de 
Normandie, and Madame Royale, which, I had heard, 
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the government refused permission to exhibit at the 
Salon this spring, for fear that sight of it might lead 
to an outbreak against the Queen ; so inflamed had the 
public mind become against her from the malicious 
stories spread broadcast by her enemies. 

While these thoughts were passing through my 
mind, the Queen had been regarding the picture 
earnestly. She sighed, as she let the curtain fall over 
it again, and said: 

^' I am much concerned at present in regard to the 
Dauphin's health ; although they tell me that it is but 
a mother's extra solicitude, he seems to me visibly fail- 
ing of late. He is an unusually precocious, bright 
little fellow, but his health has always left something 
to be desired. They may chide me for my anxiety 
about him as they will. Mademoiselle ; I know that as 
Dauphin he belongs to France, but by a law of nature 
older than this realm he belongs to me, and that law 
prevents me stifling my solicitude about him, try as I 
will." 

As I left the royal presence, and repassed through 
the magnificent rooms which I had seen for the first 
time that morning, how differently everything looked ! 
I seemed to be treading on air. As I descended the 
marble staircase and entered the carriage again, it 
seemed to me that all objects, animate and inanimate, 
had an air of congratulation about them. Even the 
bare branches of the trees on the Avenue seemed to 
bow their felicitations as I passed, and to say, " Al- 
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though our own glory is departed and our winter is 
come, we congratulate thee, for thou art youthful, and 
hast seen the Queen and gained her confidence." 

When I returned the first one to greet me was Louis, 
his face all radiant with happiness. This struck me 
the moment I saw him, because it was such a contrast 
to the expression his face had worn ever since the day 
of the memorable chase with its disastrous ending. 

" What is it, dear Louis? What has happened to 
elate you so? " I cried. *' It is a pleasure to see some 
one who looks as if he had thrown off the burdens of 
the day, and had something pleasant to relate. I see, 
too, that you are dying to tell me." 

This I think one of the most remarkable cases on 
record of self-sacrifice on the part of a member of the 
sex to which I have the honor to belong, considering 
the fact that I myself had a tale of so much interest to 
unfold. Louis drew me into a recess with long win- 
dows opening upon the large courtyard, kissed me on 
both cheeks, and then said : 

" Fancy, cherie, I have received my commission, 
and am assigned to a regiment quartered in Paris ! " 

" And you are overjoyed at the thought that you 
will not be separated from us again? " I cried, at the 
same time thinking how tame his confidence seemed in 
comparison with what he was to receive from me in 
return — the account of my audience of the Queen! 
Louis looked embarrassed at my remark, hesitated a 
moment, and then continued, 
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" To be sure, I am overjoyed to be in Paris now 
that you are to be here. The Valois are here too ; the 
Marquis de Valois has brought his family to Paris for 
the winter; he will punish his people for all the un- 
easiness they have caused him of late, by absenting 
himself from his estates, he says. When they have 
been punished long enough and have begged him to 
return, he will graciously do so. But oh ! Julie, how 
can I go on talking so, when what I most want to say 
is that papa has asked the Marquis for the hand of 
his daughter Charlotte for me, and he has just made 
me the happiest man in the world by saying yes. I 
have seen Charlotte since, and all is en rigle, and two 
happier hearts do not beat in all France ! " 

They say that all the world loves a lover, and it is 
true. And yet there is a peculiar anguish, which is a 
form of refined cruelty, when one is asked to look into 
another's garden, when the sun is shining brightly 
upon it, and the flowers are holding up their heads, 
and the air is full of sweet perfume ; no sounds beard 
but the twittering of birds, the humming of insects, 
and the splashing of fountains — to look upon a scene 
like this (where others are to build their nest) when 
your own garden has been devastated by a storm ; when 
the clouds still hang heavy over it ; the trees uprooted, 
the flowers crushed upon the pathway — ^a scene of 
desolation and unfruitfulness, where it would seem 
that only thistles could grow in the future, and the 
only sound is that of the rushing water as it goes on 
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borders, and carrying ruin in its wake. But thank 
Heaven! Louis could not know what was passing 
through my mind, only what would fall from my 
lips ! I was resolved that my misfortunes should not 
cast the slightest shadow upon his happiness, and 
cried with what joy fulness of manner I could assume, 

^' I am delighted, dear Louis, at what you tell me. 
It is indeed a great surprise, although I have always 
felt that you two belonged to each other. I thank 
you for giving me a sister, and such a sister ! I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart, and I think we are 
all to be congratulated, for I am sure that Charlotte 
will make an ideal wife, sister, and daughter ! " And 
I threw my arms about Louis and embraced him, al- 
though the tears would flow in spite of all that I could 
do. What a mystery it is that in times of violent 
grief we are often able to restrain our tears, and that 
excess of great joy does not necessarily make us lose 
our self-control; but that curious admixture of joy 
and sorrow, which all have experienced some time in 
their lives, seems to affect our hearts and unlock the 
flood gates of our emotions, as nothing else can ! 

That same afternoon I called upon Charlotte, and 
was glad to see that she is quite as beautiful as the 
picture of her which I had hung in the gallery of 
my memory. It was both pathetic and amusing to 
notice how she already looks at the world only through 
Louis' eyes. She has exchanged the world for Ms 
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world. All the questions of the day, all that is going 
on in society, seems of importance to her now, only so 
far as it affects Louis and his interests. What a 
plague is love ! For a woman's heart is an instrument 
made to respond to the faintest touch of love. Would 
to God that less of its music were in the minor key ! 

Of course all that I could tell the family of my audi- 
ence with the Queen came as an anticlimax after their 
emotions had been so deeply stirred by Louis' engage- 
ment, an event to them of the greatest importance. 
It seems to me, too, that unconsciously to themselves 
they have divided me into two beings; one a lady in 
waiting, whose success must be taken as a matter of 
course, for fear of spoiling a certain other young 
lady, who at every cost must be prevented from losing 
her balance while scaling dizzy heights, or breathing 
the rarefied atmosphere of that world which is so far 
above the everyday working world of ordinary mor- 
tals. I wonder if a young girl's education is ever 
finished in the eyes of her seniors ! 

Two important notes I must make, and then close 
my diary and to bed; for I notice that I am moral- 
izing, which I always take to be a sign that I am 
either sleepy, or bilious, or both. 

The Marquis de Belfort is improving, slowly but 
perceptibly, and the doctors are encouraged. 

There is as yet no news of Pauline, and the maid I 
have at present, Rosalie, can never take her place. 
Good night ! 
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tf HE event of the day was a dinner given 
by the Marquis and Marquise de La 
Fayette at the magnilicent Palais de 
Noailles on the rue Saint Honore. 
The Marquis is perhaps the most pop- 
ular personage in Paris at present — to me he is cer- 
tainly the most interesting. He is popular with the 
two extremes, the party of the most advanced ideas of 
Bo-called liberty, as well as with the King and Queen, 
and those high in authority at Court. He is now 
but thirty-one years of age, and yet the story of his 
life reads more like romance than any of the improb- 
able fiction of the day. Left an orphan at an early 
age, with a large fortune, he married when barely 
seventeen Adrienne de Noailles, then but fourteen and 
a half years old, the daughter of the Due d'Ayen, 
who was himself the son of the Mar&ihal de Noailles. 
Grandmamma Valliere was a Noailles, and therefore 
related to the Marquis through his young wife. I do 
not know why it is, but everything about the Mar- 
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quis interests me just as a character of fiction inter- 
ests me, and perhaps for the same reason. For there 
is certainly nothing commonplace about his career; 
everything is altogether exceptional, erratic, brilliant, 
and therefore calculated to fire the imagination and 
enlist the heart. 

It hardly seems possible when measured by the mo- 
tives that generally govern young men, and yet it is 
true that this young Marquis, before he had reached 
his majority, deliberately turned his back upon the 
seductions of Court life — left the magnificent Palais 
de Noailles, with all its elegance and luxury, then the 
rendez-vous of the choice spirits of the day; parted 
from his young and beautiful wife; and in spite of 
the remonstrances of his friends, and even of the King, 
at his own expense fitted out a vessel in which to cross 
the Atlantic; and placed his sword, and purse, and 
ardent soul at the service of a few feeble colonies, 
struggling to defend their rights — liberties is the 
proper word, I believe. 

I am told that on the return of the Marquis from 
America, a fete was being given at the Hotel de Ville 
in honor of the birth of the Dauphin, and that our 
good Queen Marie Antoinette honored the Marquis 
by bringing him in her own carriage from Versailles 
to the Hotel de Ville at Paris, received all along the 
route with the wildest enthusiasm by the populace. 
The Marquis bowed his thanks to the right and to 
the left like one of the blood royal, and yet, strange 
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paradox, wore upon his breast as sole decoration the 
Order of Cincinnatus, which he had received from 
the new American Republic! Everywhere his pic- 
tures were exposed, and imdemeath them was writ- 
ten : " To the victor of Cornwallis ! " " To the hero 
of Brandywine ! " Is not this a scene such as the 
wildest fancy would scarcely imagine and describe, 
with the expectation of being believed? 

I will not attempt to describe the Palais de Noailles, 
as it is so well known, except to say that its appoint- 
ments are quite regal. My interest was so centered 
upon the person of the Marquis de La Fayette, the 
man at present the most A la mode, that I was little 
concerned with the house, and therefore cannot par- 
ticularize, receiving only the impression of an ensem- 
ble of great magnificence. That the Duchesse d'Ayen, 
the mother of the Marquise, received her dear cousin, 
grandmamma Valli^re, with effusion, goes without 
saying; and that I too was placed by the Marquis 
on the footing of one related to the house of the host- 
ess was a natural consequence — a rmance of good 
breeding. I therefore saw the Marquis under the ex- 
ceptional circumstance of one related to his wife, and 
it may be that he let himself go, and that I saw more 
of the man than I would have done but for this fact. 
Indeed we sat for some time quite en tete-ortetey and 
although usually extremely reserved, he honored me 
by speaking in an open, frank, almost confidential 
manner of his experiences in America, and his impres- 
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sions of our own Court upon his return. He told me 
one thing I did not know, that, upon his second return 
from America, Queen Marie Antoinette at his solicita- 
tion had her portrait painted, and sent through him 
as a present to General Washington. 

The Marquis de La Fayette has a serious, grave, 
cold manner; an ill-concealed tendency to embarrass- 
ment and timidity quite striking when you first meet 
him, and a great contrast to the lightness and bril- 
liancy of the young friends who surround him. But 
my womanly instincts deceive me if, beneath this gla- 
cial exterior, there is not hidden a heart unusually 
susceptible to the attractions of le beau sexe^ espe- 
cially if its representative be young and beautiful. 
And his eyes! How their expression changed every 
time the name of Washington passed his lips! He 
seems to have a veritable cvlte for the great Ameri- 
can general. He told me that General Washington 
treated him quite lite a son, and it seems to me that 
no one could hear the Marquis speak of him without 
being convinced of a more than filial regard for 
him as a man, in addition to the greatest admiration 
for the generalship and statesmanship of the great 
American. 

All Paris is now interested in General Washington ; 
he shares with the Marquis the honor of being the 
hero of the hour, and pictures of General and Lady 
Washington are exhibited everywhere. It was natu- 
ral that what interested the Court and the people so 
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much should interest me even more, because to me it 
was such a new sensation. The Marquis spoke with 
such frankness of the new RepubUc across the sea as 
an ideal form of government, the dream of the ages 
realized, that it quite took my breath away. It was 
so different from what I had been accustomed to from 
earliest childhood that as I listened to him it seemed 
to me that I must be dreaming. Surely it is not pos- 
sible, I said to myself, that this young man before 
me is an offspring of our nobihty, related by marriage 
to many of our great French families, honored by 
the confidence of his King and Queen, the idol of the 
people; and yet at the same time a citizen by adop- 
tion of yonder new Republic, and an apostle of Ub- 
erty, his breast scarred by wounds received while fight- 
ing for the rights of a people against their lawful 
Sovereign ! 

The Marquis, perceiving my interest in all he told 
me of General Washington, asked me if I would not 
like to see the great man's portrait, which, with that 
of Lady Washington, the General had presented to 
him; and when I assented, offered his arm to escort 
me to the cabinet where it hung. As we passed along, 
I can recall his saying, as if he had read what was 
passing through my mind : " With the Americans, 
Mademoiselle, republicanism is a principle; with us, 
" alas ! it is too often a question of nerves ! '* 

And the portrait of General Washington ! It was 
a surprise to me as I stood before it, studying it, and 
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listening to the eulogy of his friend's character that 
fell from the lips of the Marquis. The portrait is 
that of a strong character — a rare combination of 
simplicity and dignity, I had almost said majesty. 
The prominent nose, the firm mouth, the expression 
of the eyes, all denote the strong will of the man bom 
to command, and yet lurking about the mouth there 
is something that suggests a woman's tenderness. 
What the Marquis said confirmed these impressions. 
Indeed he became so warmed by the interest I showed 
in his favorite theme, that he opened a drawer of his 
secretary, and taking out a letter from Greneral 
Washington presented it to me, saying, " This will 
give you a better idea of the man than any words of 
mine can do. Preserve it. Mademoiselle, for the day 
may come when this letter will prove the proudest pos- 
session of your family.'' The letter reads as follows, 

" At last, my dear Marquis, I am become a citizen 
on the banks of the Potomac ; and under my own vine 
and fig-tree, free from the bustle of a camp, and the 
busy scenes of public life, I am solacing myself with 
those tranquil enjoyments of which the soldier, who 
is ever in pursuit of fame; the statesman, whose 
watchful days and sleepless nights are spent in devis- 
ing schemes to promote the welfare of his own and 
the ruin, perhaps, of other countries — as if this globe 
were not sufficient for us all ; and the courtier, who is 
always watching the countenance of his prince, — can 
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have little conception. I have not only retired from 
all public occupations, but I am retiring within my- 
self. Envious of none, I am determined to be pleased 
with all ; and this, my dear friend, being the order of 
my march, I shall move gently down the stream of 
life until I sleep with my fathers.'' 

This is certainly a noble letter, and does honor to 
the head and heart of its author. The Marquis told 
me, moreover, that from advices he has received from 
America, there is but little doubt that Greneral Wash- 
ington will soon be called from his retirement to take 
his place at the head of the government of his country 
as President. It is a matter of a few weeks or months 
at the most. 

The rest of the company at the dinner interested me 
but little. As in all the salons of the day, there was 
the usual number of women with shrill boy voices air- 
ing their favorite philosophy, and among their num- 
ber the young Baroness de Stael, who accompanied 
her father, the new minister Necker. To me all these 
women philosophers are tiresome, and I cannot conceal 
a feeling for them akin to contempt. They make me 
think of the crowing hens of the barnyard; even if 
they succeed in a pretty good imitation of chanti- 
cleer's note, they are never cocks, and their crowing 
must sooner or later turn into cackle after all. 

The Marquis de Belfort has greatly improved of 
late, and bis physicians now have some hope of his 
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ultimate recovery. He regained consciousness for a 
moment to-day, glanced about the room, and the one 
word Julie passed his trembling hps. I hastened to 
him, knelt at his bedside, and took his hand in mine. 
He looked at me a moment while a feeble attempt at 
a smile lighted up his pale, wan face ; hut it was only 
for an instant, and then a solitary tear rolled down 
his cheek, and he swooned away for very weakness. 
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MY formal presentation to Their Majes- 
ties has long since taken place, and I 
see that I have neglected to note it in 
my diarj. Each -day is now so filled 
that it is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult for me to follow out my original plan of record- 
ing every event and impression, and I must content 
myself with jotting down certain salient features only. 
I believe I acquitted myself creditably at the Wednes- 
day cercle when I was presented, as well as wheii, the 
Sunday following, I went to the royal chapel to at- 
tend mass, en graride tenue and wearing our fannly 
jewels, in accordance with the old custom. 

Wearing such a train gracefully and without ap- 
parent effort, is certainly the most difficult thing, next 
to guiding the bark of State in these troublous times. 
Each day, it seems to me, I have received addi- 
tional marks of my royal mistress' favor. The more 
I see of her, the greater becomes my admiration for 
her noble character. It may be true, as many of her 
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critics aver, that in the early years of her reign the 
Queen gave herself up overmuch to the frivolities and 
vanities of life. It may be that she was too eager, 
regardless of consequences, to throw off the etiquette, 
the restraints, the unwritten traditions which have for 
so long governed the conduct of the queens of France. 
But no one can deny, not even her most bitter enemies, 
that the moment clouds began to gather in awful 
blackness above the throne, the woman and the Queen 
both rose to the occasion, her attitude often compel- 
ling the unwilling admiration of those whose interest 
it was to hate her, and to influence others against her. 
Would to God that her critics could be made to re- 
member that when she came to the throne she was but 
a girl in her teens, surrounded even then by foes in 
her own household, who subjected to the most rigid 
scrutiny her every word and act; and who were re- 
morseless in condemning little faux pas on her part 
that were but the natural outlet for the great exuber- 
ance of spirits of one so young and inexperienced. 
Her public appearances, however, left nothing to be 
desired. Indeed her life, like her own character, it 
seems to me, is one of great contrasts. 

Two scenes which I witnessed during the last week 
prove this, and by their striking contrast have made 
an impression upon me which I shall never forget. 
The first was at the last cercle, which was held as usual 
with great pomp and ceremony in the salon de la reine 
of the grand apartments. There was an unusually 
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large number of presentations, as so many families 
have lately moved to the Capital for the winter be- 
cause of the increasing disturbances in the Provinces. 
Among the number were the Valois, who had come to 
pay their court to the King and Queen, and my dear 
Louis and his beautiful fUmcSCy Charlotte de Valois. 
It was a grand and imposing sight! The gentle- 
men with their showy court costumes, and the ladies 
wearing magnificent robes, with a train of four and 
a half yards, and a long mantle thrown over the 
shoulders, held in place by an agraffe of brilliants 
and hanging in graceful folds behind ; their coiffure, 
in deference to the fashion set by the Queen, as high 
as it was possible to make it; considerable rouge on 
their cheeks (too much by far for good taste, it always 
seems to me), and to crown it all, their persons scin- 
tillating with the glitter of diamonds and precious 
stones, as if in an attempt to rival the heavens on a 
clear night. 

But in the midst of this splendor, how the Queen 
outshone them all! It was the general verdict when 
she appeared that this woman, even should she not 
wear the crown jewels and take her place upon the 
dais called by courtesy the throne, by the great no- 
bility of her countenance and the dignified grace of 
her carriage could never be mistaken for anyone else 
than the Queen. I had heard it said that she could 
bow to ten persons with one movement, giving with 
the head and eyes the recognition due to each sepa- 
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rately, and I can add my testimony to the truth of 
this statement. Nay more, she has the still rarer gift 
of addressing her remarks to a group of persons in 
such a way that each one regards the conversation as 
addressed to himself, and feels therefore personally 
honored of the Queen. Besides all this, she has in a 
remarkable degree the royal faculty of always re- 
membering names and faces. 

The scene at the cercle will always remain distinct 
in my memory: the magnificent room, the thousands 
of lighted candles, the gay uniforms of oflScers and 
courtiers, the splendid dresses and jewels and grand 
manners of the ladies, the crowd of distinguished for- 
eigners present, as usual completely captivated by the 
appearance of the Queen and quite under the spell of 
the dignity and graciousness of her manner; and to 
crown it all, the Queen herself, surrounded by the 
ladies of her Court, wearing the royal ermine and 
crown jewels as no one else could, receiving the plaud- 
its of the assemblage with a simplicity and a majesty 
that have never been surpassed, inclining her well- 
poised and proudly carried head to the right and to 
the left in recognition of those who acclaimed her. 
Who that witnessed this scene could believe, as some 
would have us do, that all this was taking place upon 
a sleeping volcano that might at any moment break 
into fury and consume us ! This was as little appar- 
ent for the moment, as that the smiling countenance 
of the Queen was a mask to hide for a brief hour, not 
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only the cares and anxieties of State, but also the 
sorrowing heart of the mother; for the Dauphin is 
now at Meudon, and it is an open secret that his 
young life is fast approaching its end. 

The second scene was in striking contrast, as I said 
before, to this; and it concerned the woman more 
than the Queen. It was the evening following the 
cercle. The Queen had sent for me to come to her 
private apartment, a command which, I am glad to 
say, is becoming more and more frequent. A lackey 
opened the door for me, and as I entered, the Queen 
made a motion for me to go no farther, and placed a 
finger on her lips as a sign for silence. And what a 
picture was before me! The Queen's second son, the 
young Duke of Normandy, lay upon a crib; on one 
side his aunt, Madame Elisabeth, and on the other his 
mother the Queen, trying to soothe him to sleep by 
singing a lullaby: 

" Dors^ men enfant, clos ta paupi^re ; 
Tes oris me d^chirent le coeur. 
Dors, mon enfant, ta pauvre m^re 
A bien assez de sa douleur." 

" He is asleep at last ! '' whispered Madame Elisa- 
beth, and the Queen motioned me to approach; but 
before I could take a step the young prince exclaimed, 
" Dear Aunt, how could one go to sleep listening to 
the voice of Mamma-Queen? " 

Were not these scenes worthy the brush of a 
painter? 
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JT may be that my misfortunes are mak- 
ing me superstitious," said the Queen 
the other morning while I was in at- 
tendance upon her, " but I must tell 
you something that occurred lost even- 
ing, for it has troubled and depressed me ever since. 
My maid had lighted a candle and placed it upon my 
toilette table. It stood there, burning a steady, clear 
flame for a moment ; then suddenly, without any ap- 
parent reason, went out, not even emitting the usual 
smoke after it was extinguished. I do not know how 
to put into words the strange effect it had upon me, 
and, if I may judge by her blanched face, upon the 
maid likewise. I have seen candles go out before, but 
this was different ; one moment it was a steady, bright 
flame, the next it was gone as if extinguished by an 
invbible hand. The maid lighted another, and it 
immediately went out the same way ; a third with the 
same result. At this I rose, and all of a tremor, as if 
appealing to the powers of the air, I said, * If the 
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fourth candle goes out in like manner, I shall regard it 
as a sinister omen.' The maid could scarcely light the 
fourth candle, her hand trembled so, and it seemed as 
if all the blood had suddenly deserted her face and 
hands and turned them to marble. No sooner had she 
lighted the fourth candle, however, than it burned up 
brightly for a minute or two, as if it were determined 
to leave no doubt in our minds as to the lesson it was 
to teach, flickered for a moment, and then went out in 
the most dramatic manner of all. ' My God ! ' I cried, 
'This is horrible! What does it all mean?' From 
that moment, Mademoiselle, I lost that calm which I 
have maintained throughout all these trying months, 
and am but a poor, distracted mother, fully realizing 
that she is to be bereft of her firstborn — the first 
candle that is to go out — and then ? " 

I tried to revive the Queen's spirits by calling Her 
Majesty's attention to the fact that her nerves had 
been under great tension of late, because of the unusual 
excitement attending all afi^airs of State, added to 
which was the anxiety about the Dauphin's health, 
which made us all fear the worst. It seems strange to 
me that, in spite of our much-boasted philosophy, we 
should be increasing in superstition. I can under- 
stand a devote being superstitious, for the one state is 
handmaiden to the other. But I fail to understand 
how a philosopher can be, for to him this world is 
governed by inexorable laws which leave no room for 
that play of the imagination which gives birth to 
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human credulity, always the forerunner of supersti- 
tion. And the truly religious has Divine Revelation 
to fall back upon. He can say, " God has spoken to 
us in these days through His Son." It is not neces- 
sary for us to watch either animate or inanimate ob- 
jects to learn His Will concerning us. What He per- 
mits us to know He has revealed to us, and where 
revelation ceases, Faith must step in and take its place, 
and Faith is satisfied with the assurance of the Divine 
Master, " What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter." 

When I had finished these remarks the Queen smiled 
sadly upon me and said, 

" What you have said. Mademoiselle, has greatly 
comforted me; it has recalled me to myself. You 
speak as I imagine some of the Saints spoke when on 
earth. It is true we must all suffer, and we must learn 
to suffer without repining. Before God, in the closet, 
the attitude must be one of deep humility ; but before 
man, in oiu* position, one must always carry the head 
high. Caesar's wife must not only be above suspicion ; 
she must remember that she not only shares Caesar's 
bed but also his throne, and must therefore share his 
courage. I am so grateful to the. Duchess for bring- 
ing you to me, for in moments of weakness you under- 
stand how by a word to bring the Queen to the relief of 
the woman, with the happiest results." 

I felt that the Queen's praise was undeserved, for I 
am conscious that in my heart there lurks a tendency 
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to superstition against which I am always struggling. 
This I frankly told Her Majesty, who replied, 

" That, I fear, is more or less the case with us aU. 
God grant that you may be right, and that my super- 
stitious fears are caused by nerves that have been 
sorely taxed of late." 

Poor Queen ! If I were to write all the trials and 
humiliations to which as a sovereign she has been 
subjected of late, I should be writing history, and 
there would be room in my diary for little else ; while 
added to these are the trials of a mother who sees 
clearly that the days of the Dauphin are numbered 
and that he will soon sleep with his fathers at Saint 
Denis. 

The next event on the carpet was the marriage of 
Louis and Charlotte de Valois. It had been arranged 
that the wedding should be celebrated with as little 
pomp as possible, considering all the circumstances of 
the day. The honeymoon is to be spent in England, 
a decision that called forth a protest on my part, as I 
have so little patience with the evidences of Anglo- 
mania which one now sees everywhere. Louis silenced 
my objections, however, by explaining that a stay at 
Les Rochers was now out of the question, and that it 
was papa's wish that he should visit London, in order 
that a deposit should be made in the Bank of England 
in the name of each member of the family, for use in 
the event of any emergency. As the wedding would 
give him an opportunity of doing this without excit- 
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ing suspicion, our father wished to take advantage 
of it. 

It is difficult for me to strike the right tone or mood 
at a wedding ; indeed I am not sure that I know what 
the proper tone is. It must be somewhere between 
sorrow and joy, bitter and sweet, — ^but where? In 
the present instance, that of Louis and Charlotte, the 
future seems full of brilliant promise. But what 
promises in life are ever fulfilled? I heard the 
English ambassador the other day quote an English 
poet as saying: "Man never isy but always to be 
blest.'* 

At the wedding I again had the pleasure of meeting 
the Duchesse d'Ayen, who was accompanied by her 
young grandson, the eldest son of the Marquis de La 
Fayette, a charming lad, whom I saw for the first time, 
and who, it seems, is named after the illustrious 
American so beloved of his father, Greorge Washington 
de La Fayette. The Duchess interested me very much 
by relating her mode of bringing up her chadren. It 
was her custom after a three o'clock dinner to go to 
her bedroom, a large room hung with red damask, and 
take her place in an armchair before the fire, while on 
a chair by her side lay her books, her snufiTjox and 
embroidery. Hither she was invariably followed by 
her five girls. What a pretty picture it must have 
made as they, to use her own words, " squabbled " to 
get the footstools on which they sat as near their 
mother's chair as possible. H^re they were interro- 
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gated in regard to their lessons, their little innocent 
amusements, and events of the day that were within 
their ken. When they were little no fairy stories were 
ever read to them, but instead those stories out of the 
Old Testament which described heroic deeds, and 
sufferings, and even injustice, borne patiently because 
it was the will of God. When the Duchess told me 
that her fourth daughter had two beggars of the 
parish as godparents in order to teach her hiunility, 
I could not conceal my astonishment; piety taking 
that form seemed to me extravagant. The Duchess 
seemed to read what was passing in my mind, for she 
continued : 

" I know that my way of bringing up my girls is 
not popular nowadays. Mademoiselle. I know only 
too well that religion and the practice of the old-fash- 
ioned virtues that follow in its wake are held almost in 
contempt in certain quarters — ^that everyone who can 
talk fluently considers himself a philosopher or theo- 
logian, ready to settle in a fine monologue, without de 
bate, all questions which have hitherto been considered 
debatable; just as all who can read and write now 
consider themselves statesmen with a panacea for every 
^ woe of the State. But after all. Mademoiselle, the 
exercise of the old-fashioned virtues, — the finding 
one's happiness in the simple joys of life, the teaching 
of the Christian religion that the Saviour alone is the 
source of strength with which to meet the trials life 
brings, — all this teaches our young people not only 
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how to live, but also prepares them to die ; yes, even to 
die the death of the martyr, if it so please God," con- 
cluded the Duchess, quite heated by the effect of her 
own words. A strange conversation, certainly, at a 
wedding feast at the end of this eighteenth century ! 
But it is true, and I like to think of the picture the 
Duchess must have made, surrounded by her girls in 
that red damask room; plying them with questions, 
drawing them out, while holding before them the noble 
lives she wished them to imitate, and which I am sure 
they will do, should the occasion ever present itself. 
Young George Washington dc La Fayette I saw again 
with his mother and grandmother as I entered my car- 
riage. He is a fine-looking lad, well-mannered, with 
what seemed to me a slight look of melancholy in his 
eyes. 

The day after the wedding I had the honor of din- 
ing with Their Majesties, en famille I had almost 
written, the company was so small, because of the state 
of the Dauphin's health, and the terrible condition of 
affairs of State. God alone knows whither we are 
drifting! The King was exceedingly gracious to- 
ward me on this occasion. He surprised me by telling 
me that he had studied the English language by trans- 
lating the life of Charles I of England. What a 
strange selection to have made ! I am glad that. I am 
not superstitious. 
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■HE Dauphin died last night. My poor, 
dear Mistress, how my heart aches for 
her! Many touching little anecdotes 
ill connection with those last sad days 
are floating about, one of which I think 
worth preserving. Just before the last agony began, 
he turned toward Monsieur de Bourset, his valet de 
chambre, and asked him for a pair of scissors. Upon 
receiving them he cut olF a lock of his hair, and hand- 
ing it to the valet said : 

" You have been very kind to me, Bourset, and I 
have nothing to give you in return for your kindness. 
When I am gone, take this lock of hair to papa or 
mamma, and give it to them. When they see it they 
will think of me, and that will make them think of you 
and your kindness to me, and then they will give you 
something to remember me by." 

I question if this can be equaled for pathos in the 
whole history of child life ; and yet the Dauphin was 
only seven and a half years old when he died ! 
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Of course I was present with the rest of the Court 
to offer formal condolences to Their Majesties. When 
my turn came, the Queen murmured softly, with a 
perceptible tremor in her voice : 

" The first candle has gone out, Mademoiselle." 
She then graciously proffered me her hand, which I 
devoutly kissed, and made the usual low courtesy. 
But I said nothing, for I remembered that several 
weeks ago, a propos of a similar case, Her Majesty 
had remarked: 

" It is only those who make a profession of offering 
sympathy, like the clergy, who would think for a mo- 
ment of uttering the usual dreary platitudes to com- 
fort a sorrowing heart." And yet what can one say 
except the well-worn platitudes? 

I am told that the Queen regards it as a bad omen 
that the coffin of the little Dauphin was placed in the 
last niche prepared for a King of France in the royal 
vault at Saint Denis. 

I find that the pages of my diary are getting very 
lugubrious. Should I write all the events of the day 
they would be sadder still. If it be true, as a great 
statesman said to me the other day, that we are making 
history every day, then if I were to write down the 
history of each day, such as the Assembly of the 
Notables, the procession of the Fourth of May, the 
opening of the States Greneral, and the like, I should be 
an historian instead of a girl simply jotting down the 
events of her own life ; the impressions made upon her 
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from day to day by those she meets; and the things 
happening to those she loves, or to those who may come 
into her life through her being a lady in waiting 
to the Queen. While, as I said before, it is becoming 
more and more difficult for me to carry out my orig- 
inal idea, since my life is now so full, still I am resolved 
not to neglect it entirely ; even if I write but a page 
at a time, and that of but little interest, it is sure to 
prove pleasant reading later in life. By turning over 
these pages I can live my life over again, and they may 
prove of interest to those who come after me. Besides, 
what is better calculated to keep our feet in the narrow 
path than to see our acts and thoughts laid bare before 
us in the pages of a diary? These pages teach me, if 
nothing else, wherein I have been weak, and what pit- 
falls one of my temperament must avoid. 

My reference above to the States Greneral, which 
is now in session, makes me think of an incident that 
occurred recently at the palace, and which made an im- 
pression upon me that I cannot shake off, try as I will. 

I was coming from the private apartments of the 
Queen, where I had the honor of seeing the young 
Duke of Normandy, now the Dauphin, a charming, 
flaxen-haired child. I had noticed that the celebrated 
painting of the Queen and the royal children, by 
Madame Le Brun, had been removed ; and the Queen, 
divining what was passing through my mind, had said 
in her natural manner, " I stood it as long as I could, 
Mademoiselle, after he was gone, and then, after noti- 
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fying Madame Le Brun, in order that she might not 
misunderstand it, I had the portrait placed elsewhere. 
He belongs entirely to me now, Mademoiselle; to me, 
and to God who gave him." 

My mind was so occupied with this interview, and so 
absorbed by the impression it had made, that at first I 
did not notice a crowd of lackeys wearing the Queen's 
livery, surrounding a man evidently from the Prov- 
inces, who was gesticulating wildly and raising his 
voice to a high pitch while addressing them. When he 
saw me, to my amazement, he suddenly left them, and 
hurriedly approaching me, hat in hand, bowed respect- 
fully and said : 

" Mademoiselle is of the Court, Mademoiselle will 
tell me the truth, I am sure ; for she is a lady, and not 
one of these lying varlets who are in the Austrian's 
pay. Will Mademoiselle kindly tell me how I may 
gain admission to the celebrated room studded with dia- 
monds, and rubies, and sapphires, on which the Queen 
has expended so many millions while the rest of France 
was starving for want of bread? I am a deputy, and 
I wish to see with my own eyes, so that I may tell the 
people of my part of the country the truth when I go 
home." Then, wholly misunderstanding the expres- 
sion of my face, he concluded in a most insinuating 
manner : 

" Is it true. Mademoiselle, that the Queen keeps the 
King drunk, in order that she may govern France in 
the interests of her own country, and that her evenings 
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are spent in the wildest orgies with foreigners, in the 
diamond room I have asked to see? " 

I kept my temper, for I felt that this kind of a 
beast had many fangs, and must therefore be handled 
carefully; and that, whatever I might say, he would 
go out into the world with his tongue unimpaired, and 
therefore in full possession of all his power for evil. 
I therefore strove, in the most careful, guarded man- 
ner, to show him how he had been led into error by 
listening to stories, the product of the wildest fancy, 
and disseminated by those who were the Queen's 
enemies and in this way sought to injure her. I 
thought I had succeeded at least in creating a doubt in 
his mind, as he looked so crestfallen, so nonplused; 
but as I descended the marble staircase I glanced back 
and saw him standing there, scratching his head as 
peasants often do when in perplexity, and to my great 
disgust I heard him murmur, '* I should like to see that 
diamond salon just the same! " 

And it is to such a man that we are to look for the 
ideal form of government, at the end of the eighteenth 
century with all its boasted philosophy, humanitar- 
ianism, and progress ! If such fellows are to right the 
wrongs of the ages, let us be on our guard. They will 
regard it as a confession of weakness whenever we give 
way to them ; conscious of our weakness and their own 
strength, it will not take them long to roll the throne 
into the gutter; and once in the gutter it will take a 
still shorter time to demolish it. 
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That same day an English milord, seated next me 
at a dinner at Aunt Clothilde's, said to me with an 
amazing naivete, frankneHS, or brutality, according to 
one's point of view : 

"I am disgusted, Mademoiselle, perfectly disgusted, 
at my present visit to France, What used to be a 
country of interesting little intrigues and scandals 
has now become a land of great events, which makes it 
BO much more tiresome for the traveler. Life here has 
lost all its old charm, and is now simply stupid. To 
tell you the truth, Mademoiselle, the whole country 
gives me the impression of being well on the way to 
perdition ! " 

" Nevertheless, milord," I replied with a smile, " let 
us be charitable, and hope that some Frenchwomen, as 
well as some few Frenchmen, may by the Grace of God 
eventually reach the other place." 





VI 




■ HE Marquis de Belfort has been steadily 
improving. The cloud which settled 
down upon his mind after that lament- 
able affair at Les Rochers has been 
gradually lifting; he has also in great 
measure regained his strength, so that he has been 
able to sit up every day. Indeed, of late, he has been 
strong enough to take a little exercise walking up and 
down his room. His doctors now feel encouraged to 
believe that he may in time entirely recover ; nothing, 
they think, but some great shock could retard the 
steady progress of his recovery, unless it be some de- 
velopment of his condition beyond human power to 
foresee. I was not surprised, therefore, when papa 
came to me to-day, and told me that the Marquis 
wished to see me and have a serious talk with me. His 
physicians at first wished to dissuade him from hav- 
ing such an interview; but, after mature reflection, 
and discussion of the matter with him, they finally 
decided that it was perhaps for the best interests 
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of all concerned that such an interview should take 
place. 

It was therefore not without a certain foreboding 
and dread, perfectly natural under the circumstances, 
that I entered the room of the Marquis. He was 
seated, but as I entered he arose, though with some 
difficulty, and took a step or two forward to receive 
me. At a glance I saw that all the old haughtiness, 
so characteristic of the man before his illness, was 
still there. All the old lines had returned, only the 
paleness caused by lack of blood made them appear 
as if chiseled in marble. There was the same massive 
brow, the same firm mouth, the same haughty car- 
riage of the head; but the aristocratic nose seemed 
slightly pinched, and alone bore witness to cruel suf- 
fering. A chair had been placed beside the Marquis, 
on which he bade me be seated, and taking my hand 
in his he regarded me long and earnestly, while I 
beamed upon him; although not without an effort, 
and with a palpitating heart, summoning to my aid 
all those resources which every well-bred woman 
knows how to employ, more or less skillfully. 

" I am much stronger, dear Julie," began the 
Marquis, "and I have therefore desired to see you, and 
have a frank talk with you. Since I have been able 
to think again, thoughts of you have been uppermost 
in my mind, and I have often felt that I must see 
you and relieve my heart of its burden or I should go 
mad. I know, alas ! only too well, that I shall never 
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be as strong as I once was, — ^that although I may re- 
gain a portion of the strength I once had, and be able 
to resume certain duties interrupted by my illness, 
still, it will be only as a shadow of my former self. 
My life henceforth will hang from a silken thread, 
so easily broken that in the twinkling of an eye, and 
without a moment's warning, it may be sundered. 
This my physicians have declared, and this I feel to 
be true, dear Julie." The Marquis evidently spoke 
with great effort; his breast rose and fell, his lips 
quivered, and his nose looked pinched to a degree that 
distressed me. 

t " Under these circumstances," he resumed with 
great emphasis, " I felt that there was but one way 
open to me as a man of honor; and that was to see 
you, tell you plainly the reasons which influenced me, 
and then manfully release you from your engage- 
ment to me. You must know how much this pains 
me, dear Julie, but it is my duty, my painful duty, to 
release you. You engaged yourself to the Marquis 
de Belfort, but only his shadow remains to fulfil his 
part of the contract. The Marquis de Belfort is in 
many ways almost as helpless as if he lay already with 
his fathers — but enough of the man is left, in spite 
of my great weakness, and the limitations by which 
I must henceforth be governed, to enable me to bear 
whatever sufferings my decision entails Hke a man and 
a nobleman." 

God forgive me! But who can fathom a woman's 
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heart — often, least of all, the woman concerned! I 
am not sure but that if the Marquis had urged an 
immediate marriage, which under the circumstances 
would have been his right, and perfectly natural for 
him to do, I would not have sought some excuse, real or 
imaginary, for delay. But what woman would not 
have been moved to the very depths of her being by 
such an unselfish proposition from those pale lips; 
what woman would hesitate for a moment, unless her 
heart were of stone! I leaned over, took his hand in 
mine, and looking up into the melancholy depths of 
those eyes bent upon me, murmured softly : 

" And I will not release you — no power but Death 
shall separate us. What if you be weak? I shall 
try the more to be strong for your sake — ^I will be 
eyes for you, hands for you, feet for you, heart for 
you, with the help of God, so long as we both 
do live ! '' 

Who could look into his face and not see that the 
old, old miracle had been performed again— the mira- 
cle of the coming to life at the conscious touch of 
love ; the one miracle which scoffers who have prided 
themselves on doubting everything else, have never 
been able to doubt! The Marquis answered me by 
throwing his arms around me, his hot lips imprinted 
a kiss on my brow, and a pleading, manly voice whis- 
pered in my ear: 

" Julie, dear Julie, is a life as broken as mine 
worthy of such a sacrifice? Thou givest all, thy 
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youth, thy strength, thy beauty, and receivCBt so lit- 
tle in return ! " 

But God's curtain for the night has long since been 
down, and I had better drop mine just here, and to 
bed, for I can write no more to-ni^t. 






vn 

AHE Marquis has removed his belon^ngs 
to the Tez-de-chaustee, so that he may 
have easier access to the garden, where 
he is now able to take a little exercise 
every fine day. It is definitely set- 
tled that, if he continue to improve, our marriage will 
take place in the early autumn. Mamma is already 
interested in getting my trousseau together. I fear 
that no one will' be able to leave town this summer, 
not even to drink the waters. Each week adds to the 
influx of people from the Provinces seeking the 
safety of the Capital. Many families have left for 
Coblence on the Khine, where there must be by this 
time, I should think, quite a French colony. 

The unpopularity of our dear Queen seems to in- 
crease from day to day. She has been seen so seldom 
by the public of late, in fact scarcely at all, that this 
is thought to be one reason for the- growth of the 
feeling against her. For does not the French proverb 
say: Vabsent a toujours tort (the absent is always 
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in the wrong)? It was therefore thought best to 
make one desperate effort to regain for the Queen the 
lost favor of the public, by inducing her to make an 
appearance at the Opera. The ground was carefully 
prepared, every precaution taken. I never admired 
the Queen more than I did that night; she was per- 
fectly calm and collected, not a tremor, not the mov- 
ing of a muscle, not the slightest paUor or sign of 
nervousness. Whatever was going on within, out- 
wardly she was as much at her ease as if she were a 
grande dame about to appear in her box, on an ordi- 
nary Opera night. This superb creature before us 
— ^this daughter of an Empress, magnificent in toilette 
and resplendent with jewels, knew that she was about 
to appear in the royal box before a people who had 
followed her for years with expressions of the most 
bitter hatred, who had striven to undermine her in- 
fluence and destroy her fair name by circulating 
stories about her of the vilest character— stories which 
only a devilish ingenuity could invent, and the tongue 
of malice repeat ; she knew all this as well as we, and 
yet she stood there wholly unaffected by it — ^ready to 
do her duty as she saw it, whether the result should 
prove agreeable to her or not. Was there not some- 
thing splendid in the courage thus manifested — and 
did not such decisive moments, show that the blood 
of a long line of emperors flowed in her veins? 

But, to everybody's great surprise, her reception far 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. When she 
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appeared in her box, surrounded by the ladies 'and 
gentlemen of the Court, a murmur was heard which 
gained in intensity each moment until it became a 
mighty roar. For a moment it seemed to me my heart 
stood still, but it was only for a moment, for in less 
time than it takes to write it, that roar had developed 
into one glad shout of acclamation. The Majesty had 
conquered — ^the Queen was acclaimed once more. I 
can see her now, as she went to the front of the box, 
bowing graciously to the right and to the left — and 
yet how queenly her deportment, her head still carried 
high in the air ! 

How glad I was to share this one triumph with my 
royal mistress, I whose misfortune it had been to share 
much that was sad in her life. And yet such scenes 
as this, but a few short years ago, were an every day 
occurrence ; for the Queen had then but to show herself 
— whether at the theatre or on the street, or simply 
passing in her carriage — ^to be vociferously applauded 
by this same public that now takes such delight in 
maligning her. 

Upon leaving the theatre, the mob which had gath- 
ered around the entrance to see the Queen emerge, as 
her presence at the theatre had become known, did not 
behave $ts well, and we distinctly heard them call after 
her carriage: 

" The Austrian ! Madame Deficit ! Madame Veto ! 
The baker's wife ! " and the like. 

The Marquis de La Fayette told me this evening 
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that General George Washington had been inaagu- 
rated first President of the new Republic across the 
sea, in New York City on the thirtieth of April. So 
the Marquis was right in his prophecy 1 

Upon reaching home, I was surprised to find that 
Louis and Charlotte had returned. They had ex- 
pected to stay much longer, but Louis' furlough had 
been cut short, and he was ordered to join his regi- 
ment in Paris. This news did not impress me pleas- 
antly, glad as I was to see my dear brother and my 
new sister again. 
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iAM just getting about after a serious 
illness — brain fever I believe I have 
had — and must go back many weeks to 
record in mj diary the events that led 
to mj iUneas, with all its torturing re- 
grets and emotions. 

On my return from waiting on the Queen at Ver- 
sailles one day, nearly three months ago, I was sur- 
prised to learn that a priest had called to see me dur- 
ing my absence, and insisted upon waiting until my 
return as he had a very important communication to 
make, and one which he could only make personally 
to me. . A description of the man given by the lackey 
did not enlighten me as to who he might be, nor could 
I imagine for what errand he might wish to see me, 
rack my brain as I would. As these are troublous 
times, and departure from the ordinary routine of life 
excites suspicion, it was thought best that papa 
should see the man and interrogate him before per- 
mitting me to see him alone ; as he had repeatedly de- 
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clared that his mission was to me and to me only, 
and that in order to fulfil it he must see me alone. 
Papa was closeted with the man more than half an 
hour, it seemed to me, and when he returned could 
only say that the priest impressed him as a man of 
rare intelligence and piety, and that all his papers 
were correct; that he was from the neighborhood of 
Metz, and he had assured papa that his errand to 
me had come to him in the regular course of his church 
work in a small parish, and could not be divulged to 
anyone else without doing violence to his priestly oath. 
That, of course, settled the matter once and for all. 

The priest had been ushered into a little reception 
room au rez-de-chatissee adjoining the rooms which 
had been lately appropriated by the Marquis him- 
self. 

" Who can have sent me a message? What does 
it all mean.'^'' I said to myself as I descended the 
staircase and hesitated a moment to recover my breath 
before entering the room. There is a deep recess in 
this room built out into the garden, with three win- 
dows on the front and one at each end. I noticed as 
I entered that all these windows were open, for it 
was a hot day, and that the priest sat at one end of 
the recess partly hidden by the curtains. He rose as 
I entered and bowed respectfully, and not without 
a certain dignity. I bade him be seated, and seated 
myself at the extreme end of the recess from him. An 
awkward silence followed, the only soimd heard being 
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the humming of insects in the garden, until I broke it 
by saying: 

" May I ask to whom or to what I owe the honor 
of this interview?'' The priest seemed discon- 
certed at the sound of my voice, raised his hat in both 
hands toward his face, and looking over it at me 
remarked, 

" Mine is an extremely delicate mission, Made- 
moiselle; I scarcely know where to begin. I am but 
a poor curate in a small country parish, and, except 
for an occasional dinner at the house of Monsieur 
le Baron Belvoir in my parish, my life is spent almost 
entirely among the tillers of the soil." 

As he paused and looked at me as if he expected 
me to speak, I uttered a simple encouraging, " Yes? " 

" There have been in our neighborhood, as else- 
where, disturbances of late, but until very recently 
these have kept within certain boimds. During the 
last few weeks, however, coach after coach has passed 
our way, carrying noble families — ^who did not trust 
the future in France — toward the German Rhine. 
This angered the populace greatly, for demagogues 
had succeeded in stirring them up against the class 
to which you belong — succeeded the more easily be- 
cause bread was scarce and taxes high. As each suc- 
ceeding coach passed, their murmurings turned into 
threats, and their threats soon developed into action. 
A few weeks ago a coach appeared, bearing a gay 
company in high spirits. It may be because they 
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Led just dined well at the last inn, * The Three 
Pigeons/ or the German names of villages and towns 
in our neighborhood may have made them feel that 
they were not far from their destination. Whatever 
the cause of their gayety I know not, but the result 
was bad, for the peasants resented it. The coach 
reached the bottom of the hill which guards the ap- 
proach to our little town, but before it could cross 
the bridge it was surrounded by a hooting, howling 
mob, which soon became infuriated at its own suc- 
cess, for its numbers were being augmented at each 
instant. Even women, boys and young girls joined 
the seething mass. Stones were thrown, missiles were 
hurled, and at length from the shelter of a thicket 
of bushes shots were fired, by whom no one knows, 
and one in that coach shrieked and fell mortally 
wounded. In that coach. Mademoiselle, were friends 
of yours ! " 

" Who? " I cried breathless. 

" The Courcelles," he replied. 

" Roger ! '' I exclaimed. 

The priest, as if he had not heard me, continued : 

" Monsieur and Madame de Courcelles, their two 
daughters, a lady friend, and some young cavaliers 
who were attending them ^^ 

" Who was shot? " 

" Caroline de Courcelles — shot, and mortally 
wounded." 

I leaned over and stared at the priest, unable to 
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utter a word, but in an agony of dread as to what was 
to follow, I knew not why. 

" It was just here that I was sent for," continued 
the priest. " The crowd was sobered at the sight of 
the effect of its own fury. Some pious woman, seeing 
how matters stood, and that the noble lady had not 
long to live, hastened to call me. In the meantime 
the wounded girl was carried into the nearest cottage, 
and her friends made an attempt to stay the flow of 
blood, and with partial success. When I arrived. 
Mademoiselle de Courcelles asked to see me alone, and 
after I had performed for her the last sad offices made 
me promise, Mademoiselle — give her my word as a 
priest of God — ^that as soon as she was dead I would 
hasten to the Capital and see you. Mademoiselle de 
Chesnil, lady in waiting to Her Majesty the Queen; 
for she had a wrong to right, a revelation to make, 
and she knew that she could not rest easy in her grave 
unless she felt that her message would reach you, and 
she had your forgiveness. Because of that promise I 
have taken the long journey hither, Mademoiselle — 
on that account I am here to-night." 

How shall I describe my feelings as this man, in a 
slow, measured, yet not unsympathetic manner, pro- 
ceeded to unfold his tale. An oppressive silence 
reigned in the room, in the house, in the garden, every- 
where, broken only by the sound of his voice. It 
seemed as if a heavy cloud had settled down upon me, 
completely enveloping me and all other objects in the 
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room, save that man's face, especially the eyes and 
the moving lips. I attempted to speak, but instead 
of my natural voice only a hissing whisper came 
forth. 

" And her message was ? *' 

The priest dropped his hat upon the floor, and 
clasping his hands together as one often does in 
prayer, looked me in the eyes and asked : 

" Are you sure that we are alone — ^that no one else 
can hear, Mademoiselle? '' 

« Positive ! " 

" Then listen to the cry of a penitent soul, and for- 
give, as you hope some day Grod may forgive you," 
said the priest in a most dramatic manner, which 
brought him unconsciously to his feet, his right hand 
extended toward me. 

" Mademoiselle Caroline de Courcelles wished me 
to say, that she had done you a great wrotig, but one 
which she now hoped that her confession would enable 
her to repair. It will only be necessary for me, I am 
sure, to say that she never gave a certain letter, sent 
by you to her brother Roger, and consequently that 
he never knew of its existence, and did not send the 
message you received in return. His sister Heline had 
told him that she had sent his letter to you, in spite 
of her promise; and the only answer he ever received 
was the announcement of your engagement to an- 
other." Here the priest, seeing the awful effect his 
words were having upon me, quickly added : ** A peni- 
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tent soul now before God craves your forgiveness, 
Mademoiselle.'' 

This last pious remark brought me to speech. 

" Forgive her! I? Never! It is not enough that 
she has broken my heart — not enough that she has 
destroyed my life — ^not enough that she has come be- 
tween me and the man I love — ^willfully, and without 
a cause, so help me God! — but she must now come 
with a claim for saintship on actount of her hellish 
deed ! She can never, never right the wrong she has 
done two loving hearts, either in this world or in the 
world to come. Surely beneath your priestly garb 
there must beat the heart of a man — ^you must feel 
that I am right. A sentimental breath at the last 
moment can never atone for such a foul deed. She 
can never right the wrong she has done me, I say. It 
will cry out against her through all eternity ! " 

As I uttered these words, I noticed that the color 
left the priest's face — ^his body swayed to and fro 
like a reed — and then, suddenly gathering himself 
together, he straightened up, but his eyes seemed to 
fall from their sockets — ^his whole attitude was that 
of a man to whom an apparition from the other world 
suddenly appears. I turned my eyes in the direction 
in which he was looking, and oh! horror! horror of 
horrors! the tall spectral figure of the Marquis de 
Belf ort had entered from the garden, and now stood 
before us. 

" It must be righted ! It shall be righted ! '* he 
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cried. Then suddenly throwing his Hands up to his 
head—" Oh ! My God ! My head ! My head ! '' he 
shrieked, and fell at our feet on the floor. 

The priest stood like one entranced, as if the whole 
horror of the situation had only just dawned upon 
him. I was the first to recover my senses. I rushed 
to the bell rope, and pulled it frantically 

" Do not stand there staring at me — call for help, 
can't you — call, I say ! *' 

The priest bent over the prostrate form, felt for 
the heart, as good Abb6 Maury had done once before, 
his lips moved as if in prayer 

" I fear he is beyond all earthly help," he mur- 
mured. 

" And you ask me to forgive the unnatural crea- 
ture who has caused all this misery ? Never ! Never ! " 
and I stooped down and kissed the cold brow of the 
Marquis. Its touch seemed to madden me so that I 
shrieked — " Help ! Help ! " and swooned across the 
prostrate form, while the poor priest was mumbling 
the prayers for the dying. The last thing I remem- 
ber seeing, before I entirely lost consciousness, was 
the priest lighting the candles in the candelabra on 
the mantelpiece, and placing them at the head and 
feet of the Marquis. 

They tell me that my chances of recovery would 
have been infinitely small but that the young priest 
understood blood-letting, and bled me immediately as 
the arrival of the surgeon sent for was delayed. He 
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thereby saved my life, they tell me, but only God 
knows whether he did me a service or no. 

The body of the dear good Marquis was taken to 
his seat, and placed in the vault with his fathers, a 
difficult undertaking, nowadays. The peasantry con- 
tented themselves this time, however, with preserving 
a stolid silence. Only one was heard to mutter, " We 
will love them all when they lie where he does ! " 

History has been made since I closed my eyes that 
day in June. The Bastille has fallen. A report had 
been spread that the cannon of the Bastille were to be 
turned by the King upon the people. How this re- 
port arose no one knows, any more than anyone knows 
whence comes the spark that always kindles the great 
conflagrations. The rumor spread, as fire spreads, 
gathering volume as it went on its mad way, and soon 
the mob had gathered in its mad fury, and did not 
rest until the Bastille was utterly destroyed. They 
did not find any prisoners of State, to their great sur- 
prise and disappointment, but they did shed blood, 
and since then, as the lion who once gets the smell 
in his nostrils longs for more, they shed it upon the 
slightest provocation. The merest rumor suffices to 
cause them to rise in their might, and slay those who 
have been denounced as enemies. Sometimes they 
hang them on the iron bars on which lamps are sus- 
pended across the streets; sometimes they rend them 
in pieces ; the fishwives being always foremost in these 
scenes of bloody violence. The key of the Bastille, 
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I am told, was given to the Marquis de La Fayette, 
who sent it to his friend General Washington. 

The Abbe Maury visited me to-day, and sought to 
comfort me by saying, " There was something singu- 
larly appropriate in the fact that the Marquis de 
Belfurt passed into the other world at about the time 
of the fall of the Bastille. The fall of the BastiUe, 
most people are now agreed, marks the fall of the old 
rigime. What more fitting," continued the good 
Abbe, " than that the man, whom all regarded as 
the best representative of the old school, should be 
called to his eternal rest with the disappearance of that 
old rSgime to which he belonged? " 

Papa has taken a house on the road to Versailles, 
in order that we might be nearer the Court. We are 
now established there, and I hope to take up my wait- 
ing again in. a few days. It is now the beginning of 
September. 






JO-DAY my heart was rejoiced by receiv- 
ing a letter from Pauline. It bore but 
a line or two, and yet it did me good 
to be remembered by that faithful 
creature. 

" I am married and content," her letter read. 
" We shall soon be in Paris, for our party is now 
ready to take charge. I advise you to leave Paris 
immediately, while you can ; later you will not be 
able to do so. I know, whereof I speak. 

" Paujjne." 

This would be amusing, were it not sad ; but many 
think with Fauhne, that the Courtades, the Gredins, 
and their like, are to comprise the government of the 
future. 

The day after the fall of the Bastille, the Queen sent 

for the Duchesse de Polignac and insisted that she 

should leave France before it was too late. The 

Duchess protested that it would be cowardly for her 
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to desert her royal mistress, now that her position 
had become a post of danger. But the Queen in- 
sisted : " Believe me, my dear Duchess," she said, 
" you will only add to my anxieties by remaining." 
The King, entering at this time, added his persuasions 
to those of the Queen. 

" It is my cruel destiny," said the King, " to be 
obliged to separate myself from all those I admire 
and esteem. I have just ordered the Comte d'Artois 
to leave, and I must give you the same order." The 
tears came to the good King's eyes as he uttered these 
words, and the Queen embraced the Duchess again 
and again. All this we have from the lips of the 
Duchess herself, for she told manmia when she came 
to bid her good-by the night* before she left. The 
Duchess went disguised as a femme de chambre^ and 
with her in the coach were her husband, her daughter, 
her sister-in-law and the Abbe Baliviere. We have 
since heard what a narrow escape they all had. At 
one of their first stopping places they found the peo- 
ple in a great state of excitement. A crowd sm*- 
rounded their coach. " Do you come from Paris? 
And can you tell us if those wretched Polignacs are 
still with the Queen ? " they asked. The Duchess was 
sitting on the front seat en femme de chamhre^ but 
the Abbe replied with great presence of mind : 

" The Polignacs? They are at present, I can as- 
sure you, far from Versailles. We are well rid of all 
those good for nothings." 
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A few hours later, when they changed horses, a 
postillion put his foot on the step of the coach, and 
said to the Duchess : 

" Madame, you must admit that there are honest 
people in the world. I recognized you all at the last 
stopping place ! " 

Louis sat with me for a half hour this evening. Of 
course, at first he had to bum incense, of which he 
seems to have an inexhaustible supply, at Charlotte's 
altar. He afterwards greatly interested me by 
giving an account of their stay in London. It seems 
that Rene Pontarlier is one of the secretaries at our 
foreign embassy there, and they often met him in 
society. 

" He has certainly fulfilled the early promise he 
gave of developing into a full-fledged coxcomb," re- 
marked Louis. A fair example of his latent wit was 
a sentence like this : " Although second secretary at 
the embassy, he was also attache to yonder dowager." 
The dowager, it seemed to Louis, kept Rene dangling 
about in attendance for very much the same reason 
that kings in the Middle Ages kept a court fool or 
jester; not because of their wit, but because it was 
convenient to have them about, to fill in little awk- 
ward pauses. Rene did not scruple to tell Louis that 
his sister Jeanne had eloped with Robert Courtade, 
dispensing with the usual formalities of the altar. 
" From all that I can learn," concluded Rene, ^' she 
expects to develop into a goddess of liberty, and this 
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action is perhaps not open to much criticism, as there 
has always been one law governing mortals and an- 
other for gods and goddesses.'* 

"Bah!" exclaimed Louis, and he shrugged his 
shoulders and bade me good night. 






I HAVE at length, after an interrup- 
tion of three months and a half, re- 
sumed my duties as lady in waiting. I 
do not know if it be because I am just 
emerging from the seclusion of a sick 
chamber that I see more clearly or not, but I do know 
that things seem to have gone from bad to worse in 
that time. It appears to me as if the rightful pilot 
of the ship of State had gradually renounced his au- 
thority, and those who were formerly only passengers 
now, each in turn, took their place at the wheel and 
attempted to guide her into port. Even papa now 
views the situation as so serious that he has arranged 
with a trustworthy old couple, in case of need, to give 
us shelter and succor in their house in old Paris, and 
he has already removed some of our belongings there. 
On Thursday last a scene took place at Versailles 
which was remarkable for its enthusiasm. I thought 
I would jot down a description of it and the events 
that followed so quickly in its wake, while they were 
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fresh in my mind. To many of these scenes I was an 
eyewitness, others of course I have only from hearsay. 
Because of the Increasing disturbances, the munici- 
pality of Versailles, which I am glad to say is still 
loyal to the Crown, wished to have the garrison reen- 
f orced, and so the Flanders regiment was ordered here. 
It was but natural that the old custom of having one 
regiment feast another should be observed, and so the 
bodyguards of the King decided to give a dinner to 
the arriving regiment; and as soldiers' fetes are no 
exception to the general social rule, the affair grew 
upon their hands, as such things always do, until, 
before those concerned were aware of it, instead of a 
simple feast between comrades of two regiments it 
had developed into a large banquet. In their grow- 
ing enthusiasm the officers had decided to invite not 
only the officers and men of the so-called Flanders 
regiment, but also those of the Swiss guards, and 
those of the National Guard stationed at Versailles; 
and these, with their own regiment, the bodyguard of 
the King, made a large number. They were there- 
fore obliged to ask the King to permit them to use 
one of the larger rooms, instead of their usual mess 
room, and he most generously placed the theatre of 
the chateau and the Hercules salon at their disposal 
for this purpose. The Flanders regiment was osten- 
sibly called to relieve the King's regiment; but now 
that they have arrived there is no talk of any sol- 
diers leaving; indeed, officers and soldiers who were 
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on furlough have all been recalled, and the body- 
guard is almost twice as large as formerly, so that it 
looks Hke preparation for any emergency. 

The afternoon for the dinner arrived. The stage 
was set to represent an autumn woodland, just such a 
scene as Nature herself paints at this season of the 
year. A table was arranged, in the usual horseshoe 
form, for more than two hundred guests. The trum- 
peters of the King's regiment and the band of the 
Flanders regiment suppUed the music. In the body 
of the house tables were set for the soldiers of all the 
regiments, while in the boxes as onlookers were mem- 
bers of the Court and representatives of the best fam- 
ilies of the town. 

What more natural than that, while dining under 
the King's roof, and wearing the King's uniform, 
after they had been cheered by the good wine and the 
dinner, and excited by the clatter of glasses and the 
presence of their companions-at-arms, the excitement 
should have reached such a pitch as to break out into 
expressions of fervid loyalty? Is there anything 
strange that under such circumstances the officers 
should have risen and proposed the health of the 
King and Queen, used expressions of the greatest loy- 
alty, and sworn by their swords that it was their pur- 
pose to defend Their Majesties at all hazards, even to 
laying down their lives for them? The sentiment 
proved contagious, and was soon caught up by the 
common soldiers and those looking on from the boxes, 
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until the theatre resounded with cries of " Long live 
the King ! Long live the Queen ! " 

Some one of the Court who was present, affected 
by this unusual demonstration, hastened to tell Their 
Majesties of it, and proposed that they make their 
appearance in the royal box to receive the homage of 
these loyal soldiers. The King consented, and soon 
Their Majesties, accompanied by the royal children, 
made their appearance, and a scene of the wildest en- 
thusiasm ensued. The orchestra struck up : 

" Richardy mon ro% Vvmivers t^abcmdorme.^^ 
Officers and men jumped upon their seats or benches, 
waved their hats, their swords, the first thing they 
could grasp — the ladies waved their handkerchiefs, 
the vivats resounded through the hall until it was 
simply deafening — ^loyalty gone mad ! 

Their Majesties were obliged to leave the royal box, 
and make a tour of the room in order to appease the 
people, the Queen leading the little Dauphin by the 
hand, delighted to show their future king to his loyal 
subjects. 

Imagine our surprise the next day to learn that 
this innocent and natural outburst of loyalty on the 
part of the army was misrepresented in the most 
odious way by the revolutionary party in Paris, who 
sought to inflame the passions of the people, already 
too excited by such ilHmagined tales. They repre- 
sented the whole scene as a sort of blessing of the 
arms before attacking the people, such as was said 
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to have taken place on the eve of the Saint Bartholo- 
mew's Massacre. They asserted again and again that 
the health of the nation had been proposed, but that 
those present refused to drink it; that thej had 
danced upon, spit upon, and in every conceivable way 
dishonored the tricolor, the red, white, and blue so 
loved of the common people! How little those who 
took part in it could foresee the tremendous conse- 
quences that were to follow the spontaneous outburst 
of loyalty on that October night! To he sure, we 
ladies of the Court, moved by the enthusiasm, did go 
about among the officers and distribute white cock- 
ades, but it had no political significance. And after 
all, has it come to this, that a white cockade is en- 
tirely forbidden under a Bourbon King? 






XI 

I FEW days later news reached us that 
all Paris was in a state of frenzied ex- 
citement. Some women, it seems, went 
about the streets crying that there was 
no more bread to be had at the baker's. 
" No more bread t No more bread ! " was the refrain 
that called general attention to them, and naturally 
added to their numbers at each street comer they 
passed. Maillard, who distinguished himself at the 
taking of the Bastille, placed himself at their head, 
and soon, their numbers swollen to the size of an army, 
they marched to the H&tel de Ville, to the Louvre, 
the Tuileries, the Champs Elysoea; until by common 
consent, — reached just how no one knows, such a unit 
can a mob become, — they changed their cry of " No 
more bread!" to that of "To Versailles! To Ver- 
sailles I " 

Was ever such an army seen before? They sang 

ribald songs, cracked obscene jokes, hurled invectives 

at the passers-by. They represented all that was worst 
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in the good city of Paris, and in spite of the hunger 
of which they complained they did not fail to regale 
themselves with wine at the wine shops they passed on 
their way. 

Word had been received at the chateau that this 
army of Amazons was en route for Versailles, so that 
there was time to prepare to receive them. The troops 
were disposed in the best possible manner for the de- 
fense of the chateau, but the ministers were undecided 
as to the proper course to pursue. One of them, Saint 
Pris, regarding these women simply as an advance 
guard of the Parisian rabble, bent on attacking the 
King, thought that His Majesty should place himself 
at the head of his troops and teach his people a much- 
needed lesson. Minister Necker was for non-resist- 
ance, for treating with them. When the captain on 
duty of the royal bodyguards, the Prince de Luxem- 
bourg, asked whether it was the King's order that 
the mob should be repulsed, the King replied : 

" What ! Shoot down a band of women, and 
drunken women at that ? Never ! " 

So although the gates of the chateau were closed 
and barred and soldiers guarded them, a temporizing 
policy was pursued. In the meantime the women, 
furious at finding the gates closed against them, threw 
stones at the guard and abused them in every way 
they could; but the guards stood their ground, al- 
though helpless, having received orders not to defend 
themselves for fear of further irritating the excited 
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up the sky ; but Louis quieted me by saying that the 
rabble was making a bonfire on one of the public 
squares on which to roast a wounded horse it had 
secured. The Queen, hearing that Louis was at the 
chateau, sent for him. Louis told me afterwards how 
surprised he was to find the Queen so resolute and self- 
possessed. She questioned him with her customary 
force and dignity in regard to the state of Paris, 
and finally ended by saying: 

" I think that you had better spend the night at the 
chateau. Lieutenant. I am sure that Mademoiselle 
your sister will feel easier if you do." 

Louis bowed, " If the King commands.'' 

The King, who was standing next the Queen, 
smiled upon Louis and interposed, *^ The Queen's 
wish is always a command, sir, even to the King ! " 

Just here I entered, the Queen having sent an aide 
for me, and the Queen called to me as I approached, 
*^ We shall feel easier, shall we not. Mademoiselle, to 
have your brother remain and be one of those who, 
under Grod, are to watch over us? " 

This was said in the lightest, almost bantering tone, 
which changed in an instant, and before I could re- 
ply, as a certain bustle at the door announced the 
arrival of the Marquis de La Fayette accompanied 
by two deputies from the municipality of Paris. The 
Marquis approached and bowing profoundly before 
the King said, " Sire, I have brought you my head 
to save that of Your Majesty," or something to that 
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effect ; he also assured the King that this is the senti- 
ment of the National Guard. A long conference fol- 
lowed, the King, the ministers, the Marquis and the 
deputies taking part. I did not pay much attention, 
but I noticed that the deputies read from a paper four 
things which the municipality wished the King to do ; 
I remember only one, the last one, in which they de- 
sired the King and Queen, with their Court, to return 
to their good city of Paris. 

It was finally agreed to leave until morning any 
decision on the four questions proposed by the munici- 
pality. In the meantime the Marquis, with that 
fine optimism so characteristic of him, declared him- 
self responsible for the maintenance of order. And 
so the King and Queen and members of the Court dis- 
persed to seek the rest needed after such an exciting 
day. Louis assured me in parting of his delight in 
the honor of watching over the royal household on 
such a night, and said that the Marquis had given 
him an important post to fill. 

I was afterwards told that the Marquis did not 
leave the chateau until he was assured that the King 
and Queen and Court were asleep, and every man at 
his post. He then visited different parts of the town 
and found a deathlike calm prevailing everywhere; 
returning to the chateau he found everything still 
quiet; and then, thoroughly drenched by the rain 
which had been falling in torrents all day, and worn 
out by fatigue, he decided to go to the Hotel de 
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Noailles, one of the homes of his wife's family in the 
rue de la Pompe, near by, to try to get a few hours 
of much needed repose. And now King and Queen, 
Marquis and deputies, Court and rabble, all were 
asleep. In the chateau we slept and dreamed that we 
were secure, while those wretches who made up the 
mob, worn out by their own efforts, slept in order to 
get strength to carry out the scenes which perhaps 
their morbid imaginations conjured up before them 
in their dreams ! 

But alas! with the break of day the rabble discov- 
ered that the Marquis de La Fayette, with a confi- 
dence truly astounding, was guarding less carefully 
the entrances to the chateau which they had attempted 
unsuccessfully to force the day before. Word was 
passed around ; and the poor insufficient guard was 
attacked with redoubled fury, for the mob had been 
refreshed and strengthened for its work by food and 
sleep. One sentinel fell, fighting valiantly at his 
post; and his head was quickly cut off, placed on a 
pike and carried about as a trophy. Soon another 
fell, and then another, and still another, and the rab- 
ble reached the marble staircase where an officer at- 
tempted to parley with them ; but he was hewn down 
as remorselessly as if he were a block of wood obstruct- 
ing their pathway. 

On, on they pressed, leaving a trail of blood in 
their track, imtil they reached the antechamber of the 
Queen's bedroom. One of the women furies was heard 
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to exclaim the night before : " Would to God I might 
lay my hands upon the Austrian ! I would have her 
skin for my ribbons, her blood for my inkstand, her 
bowels for my apron ! " The guard in front of the 
antechamber perhaps remembered this ; for as he saw 
the maddened populace approach he hastily opened 
the doors of the antechamber, as quickly closed them 
again, and threw the weight of his body against them, 
while two waiting women of the Queen pushed the 
heavy bolts. These same waiting women hastened to 
waken the Queen, who with the royal children, was 
soon brought in safety to the apartment of the 
King. 

A battalion of the National Guards suddenly ar- 
rived in front of the chateau and surprised the mob, 
which halted, just as the guard itself halted, sur- 
prised at the present condition of affairs. The Mar- 
quis de La Fayette again came upon the scene — ^and 
what a scene ! The courtyard was now full of soldiers 
of the guard, and that seething, surging, muttering 
mass — ^the populace. The Queen stood at a window 
in the chateau and looked down upon them, appar- 
ently as calm as though she were only noting the 
effect of a summer rain upon some cherished plants. 
She beckoned to me, and called my attention to the 
fierce faces of the women. 

There was a cry, " The King ! The King ! " His 
Majesty went out upon the balcony, his countenance 
as open and frank as ever — ^his manner, alas ! so over- 
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confident. He would show himself to his good people 
in order to quiet them ! He was received with cries of 
" The Queen ! The Queen ! *' — cries which distinctly 
reached the room in which we were all standing, and 
made my heart sink, and my whole body tremble for 
the safety of my dear mistress. The Marquis de La 
Fayette advised the Queen to respond to this demand. 
" Willingly," she replied ; " and if it meant the scaf- 
fold I would hesitate as little as I do now." 

And then came a moment unparalleled, it seems to 
me, and one which I shall never forget while memory 
lasts. Suddenly those murmurings in the courtyard 
ceased, and an awful calm ensued. Was it the lull 
which always precedes every violent storm, or was it 
to be regarded as a harbinger of good? The Queen 
had appeared upon the balcony, the little Dauphin 
holding one hand, her daughter the other, the Mar- 
quis in the backgroimd. 

" Point d^enfanisl no children ! The Queen alone ! " 
The cry came from all parts of the courtyard, and 
yet as if it issued from one huge human throat. The 
mob was united in one thing certainly, a desire to see 
the Queen. For a moment the silence of that room 
was oppressive, the thumping of my own heart 
sounded like the movement of some piece of machin- 
ery, and the ticking of the little porcelain clock on 
the mantelpiece could be distinctly heard. The Queen 
gently pushed the Dauphin and his sister before her, 
until they were back in the room, and thexk without 
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saying a word calmly returned, this time alone; and 
when she reached the balcony again, folded her arms 
across her breast, and silently regarded the agitated 
multitude. A moment's silence followed, and then ad- 
miration for the heroism of the woman rose superior 
for the time being to their hatred of the Queen, and 
one immense cry arose, " Long live the Queen ! Long 
live the Queen ! " This was quickly followed by cries 
of " To Paris with the King ! " 

The Queen was not deceived by her reception. 
" They will force the King to Paris," she exclaimed, 
as she reappeared in the room. And she was right, 
for the next demand was for the immediate return of 
the royal family to Paris, the King as usual consent- 
ing. They started that same afternoon, the royal 
carriage preceded by a motley throng, some of the 
men showing to the lookers-on, as trophies, guns cap- 
tured from the guards; while the women, maddened 
by their success, and flourishing branches of trees in 
their hands, screamed so loudly that the royal family 
could hear them, " We are bringing you back the 
baker, and the baker's wife and the little appren- 
tice ! " And so they reached the Tuileries ; King and 
Queen no longer in reality, but only nominally, I fear ; 
for they are now the captives of the people. 

Some one told me afterwards that on the way the 
little Dauphin looked up into his mother's face and 
exclaimed : 

" Mamma, I am so hungry that I do not know 
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what to do — I can hardly wait any longer. May I 
have something to eat? " And she, whom the ravings 
of an infuriated mob could not force to weep, burst 
into tears, moved at the sight of her child's suffer- 
ings. 

Grod give me strength to write now of the saddest 
of all sad happenings on that cruel October day ! My 
maid had put all my belongings together, and I was 
ready to leave the palace; indeed, I had almost 
reached the marble staircase which had been the scene 
that mormng of the shedding of innocent blood. It 
seemed to me that it was but yesterday I had ascended 
it, a light-hearted girl. So few months have really 
passed since then, I thought, and yet events of such 
importance have occurred as to alter the whole course 
of my life. What a contrast between then and now, 
for my mistress as well as for me ! But my reflections 
were cut short, as I was suddenly made aware that an 
aide de camp was blocking my way. 

" Pardon, Mademoiselle,*' he said, " but you must 
not pass this way just now;" and he led me gently 
to an adjoining room, and then, standing before me 
hat in hand and bowing respectfully, his whole atti- 
tude showing that he was struggling to conceal some 
great emotion under which he was laboring, he con- 
tinued. " I have a most painful duty to perform. 
Mademoiselle; would to God it had fallen to another 
than to me! The man who fell this morning on 
yonder marble staircase, striving to prevent the 
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mob from doing violence to the person of the Queen, 
was none other than your brother, Lieutenant de 
Chesnil." 

My God ! what a moment ! And how much suffer- 
ing can be compressed into sixty seconds ! My tongue, 
my hands, my feet, all refused to obey their offices, but 
my thoughts seemed to move all the faster because of 
this. It was as much his thoughtfulness for me, his 
sister, as his devotion to his King that cost him his 
life, — ^was the first thought that took possession of me ; 
and then I thought of Charlotte, his sweet wife; of 
the old man, our father, whose unsullied name he 
seemed destined to hand down as honored as he had re- 
ceived it ; and I thought of our mother, too, and of 
grandmamma — of all those hearts that would break 
because of his untimely death. When at length they 
succeeded in leading me to his improvised bier, walk- 
ing as one sometimes walks in a dream, as I knelt for 
the first time beside his body I could not pray, for a 
thought had taken possession of me and overwhelmed 
me. 

" This is not a soldier's death," I said to myself. 
" For a soldier dies with the troops fighting for the 
King. This is as much martyrdom as when they let 
in the wild beasts to shed innocent Christian blood in 
the old days at the Coliseum at Rome ! " 

But later I grew calmer, and God helped me to 
break the sad news to his poor wife and his sorrowing 
father and mother. 
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A few days later I received the following note from 
the Queen : 

" I cannot tell you, dear friend, how much I sympa- 
thize with you in this terrible bereavement which has 
come to you. I can assure you that it was not the 
thought of my own safety that made me express a 
wish for your brother to remain at the Chateau that 
evening, but a desire to give you both pleasiure. He 
has added his name to the already long list of those 
of your family who have gladly offered up their lives 
for their King. His death, to my mind, was infinitely 
more heroic than any on the field of battle. But that 
does not make the void any the less. Life is certainly 
becoming hard. But after all, the weight of the 
blows which fall upon us is not so important a matter 
as the way in which we bear them; for when every- 
thing goes well we are apt to think but little of God ; 
while in times of sore trial, with tears in Our eyes, we 
turn them instinctively toward Heaven. The King 
unites with me in sending words of sympathy to your 
dear parents. 

** Your devoted friend and Queen, 

" Mabie Antoinette." 

One can scarcely imagine the effect these words had 
upon papa. His strong frame had begun to bend a 
little under the severe blow of Louis' death, but the 
reading of the Queen's letter seemed to cause him to 
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straighten up again. The training of tiie old scboc^ 
had justified itself once more. 

As for me, I reproach myself with having done so 
little to deserve that highest of all honors, of being 
called a friend of the Queen. A woman's sphere is so 
circumscribed, her avenues for service are so limited, 
that now, in my moment of exaltation at reading the 
Queen's letter, I almost envied Louis the death he had 
died. But after all, I thought, if a woman may not 
herself perform heroic deeds, Providence has ordained 
that she may inspire others to valorous actions, that 
she may suffer with those who suffer, weep with those 
who weep, provide a balm for those wounds which come 
alike to the body and to ihe soul. And this may per- 
haps require a greater degree of heroism than to stand 
up before an enemy who with one lunge can sever the 
silken cord which binds the soul to the body ; and one 
falls mid the smoke of battle, while cannons roar, 
trumpets blare, and the cheers of one's comrades are 
the last sounds heard on earth. 
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jT is now over three years since I have 
written a Kne of my life's history, but 
I have determined to take it up again 
while everything is fresh in my mind, 
even though I am compelled to write 
upon loose scraps of paper, and copy them into my 
diary in years to come. 

It was not very many months after the death of 
poor Louis that we felt obliged to seek the refuge 
which papa, with rare foresight, had provided for us, 
with an old and trusted couple in the heart of Paris ; 
for he reasoned that we should be safer there than in 
any isolated house in the suburbs, where our presence 
was sure to be noticed; and the results justified his 
decision. 

C14ry and his wife were certainly very kind to us. 
Cl^ry was papa's foster-brother, his mother, a most 
worthy woman, having been papa's nurse, and he was 
as devoted to papa as if he were his slave. Indeed he 
was his willing slave, for, to use his own words to me 
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one day, " I took in my love and devotion for your 
father with my mother's milk, Mademoiselle, and de- 
serve neither praise nor blame for it. I cannot help 
it ; it is part of my being." 

But oh ! the dreary months that followed ! We were 
obliged to sit in rooms darkened during the day, and 
ill lighted at night, for the house was supposed to be 
inhabited only by Citoyen and Citoyenne Clery, and 
we were compelled to avoid everything that might at- 
tract attention, both for their sake as well as our own. 
Once or twice suspicion had been aroused and the house 
visited, and we had barely time to hide ourselves in the 
cellar, before the authorities arrived. Fortunately 
for us their search proved but perfunctory, and we 
escaped. Of course Clery and his wife went in and 
out, never together, always one at a time, doing our 
marketing and other commissions for us as well as they 
could, and bringing us from time to time such news 
as came their way, or they could scrape together with- 
out attracting suspicion. I fear we grew bolder as 
month after month passed and we were still unmo- 
lested, for although we heard daily from Clery of the 
overcrowded prisons and the terrible slaughter that 
was going on in the name of liberty, still our minds had 
become accustomed to this recital, as if the events he 
described were transpiring in another life, or upon 
another stage of existence than ours, and we grew 
careless. How it all came about I hardly remember, 
indeed I am not sure that I ever knew ; but I do remem- 
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ber that CUry was out as usual, buying our provi- 
sions for the day, when he was accosted by an officer 
of the law. 

" It has been noticed, Citoyen, that you buy a great 
deal of food for only a man and his wife to eat." 

" I know of no law against filling one's belly In these 
times, thank Heaven ! " was Clery's reply. 

" Yes, but this food you have selected is of the 
finest ! " said the man. 

"A workingman may now eat what was thought 
only fit for a King only a short time ago," responded 
Cl^ry. 

^^ Basket weaving must indeed be a good trade, 
when one may walk the streets and live on the fat of 
the land," pursued the man. 

" Every head that falls, tumbles Into a basket — 
and heads are falling all around us ; so there must be 
a great demand for baskets," replied Cl^ry, with a 
grim attempt at humor. 

" Very true," answered the man with a sardonic 
smile. " But they tell me you have bought no straw 
for some time, and baskets of the size you mention 
could scarcely be braided while walking the public 
streets." 

^^ Does anyone dare complain that I am not an 
honest man and a good citizen? " demanded Cl^ry 
with a show of anger. Instead of answering Clary's 
challenge, the officer turned to his men and said In a 
loud voice: 
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" I think that we had better accept the citizen's 
invitation to visit his quarters, view his house, and 
taste his pot au feu; for the sight of his leeks 
and onions and other good things has made me 
hungry." 

Clery advanced toward the house striking the pave- 
ment heavily with his stick as he walked, a prearranged 
signal between us if danger were at hand, and one 
which perhaps only added to the suspicions of the offi- 
cer and the men accompanying him. Our sensibilities 
had, I fear, become blunted by our long immunity from 
pursuit, and our sense of danger was not so great as it 
had been in the early days of our confinement. We 
had barely time to reach our hiding place in the cellar, 
before we heard the key turn, the door move upon its 
heavy hinges; and the tramping of heavy feet over 
our heads told us that the enemy had arrived. I 
could even hear Madame Clary's voice raised to a 
higher pitch than usual, as if she were protesting with 
great indignation and volubility against the intrusion 
of the men. Leaving the rest of the men to guard the 
old couple, the officer and two of the soldiers entered 
the living room of the Clery's, and passed hastily into 
the adjoining room, which had been occupied by 
grandmamma Vallifere, and which she had hurriedly 
left at the sound of Clery's signal of danger. They 
returned in a few minutes, the officer bearing on the 
point of his sword a robe de chambre that grand- 
mamma, who had been dressing when she learned of our 
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danger, had neglected to hide, so hurried had been her 
flight. 

" The Citoyenne is given to luxurious dressing for 
these times of republican simplicity," cried the officer, 
holding up the dress so that it hung beside Madame 
Cl^rj, and a more striking contrast in size and form 
to her buxom figure could scarcely be imagined. 

" That is simply a matter of taste," replied Clery, 
never at a loss for a reply. 

The officer held up a brush and said, ^^ This 
brush has a coronet upon its back, and a taste for 
coronets is one which I should advise Citoyenne Clery 
not to cultivate. Come, come, Clery ; the game is up, 
as you must see. We have tracked the rabbit to his 
hole, and we will bring him out even if we have to go 
to the extreme measure of building a fire and suffo- 
cating him." 

Cl^ry simply shrugged his shoulders, but his wife 
cast an apprehensive glance in the direction of the 
cellar entrance. The officer was quick enough to per- 
ceive this, and soon, at his order, his men reached our 
hiding place, discovered us, and led us up to the little 
courtyard where all the others were standing. 

Poor papa appeared pale but collected, his manner 
perhaps even a trifle more dignified than usual, while 
mamma and grandmamma, at his right, held their 
heads as high and were as calm as if the scene were not 
one of unusual significance ; and I, at dear papa's left, 
suffered less from any sense of personal danger than 
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at the thought of the humiliation of those dear to me, 
and which might be but the beginning of God only 
knew what future tortures. 

" Who are you? '* inquired the officer in a loud, 
commanding voice. 

" I am the Comte de Chesnil," replied papa ; with 
quiet dignity, " and this," waving his hand toward 
mamma, " is my Countess " 

" I am the Marquise de Valli^re, nSe De Noailles," 
unconsciously interrupted grandmamma, so anxious 
was she to unfurl her colors. 

" And this," papa continued, waving his hand to- 
ward me, " is my daughter. Mademoiselle de Chesnil." 

It was apparently more than poor Clery could bear 
to see his beloved master in such a humiliating posi- 
tion ; he hurried toward papa, seized his hand, knelt, 
and kissed it, bringing the tears to all our eyes by this 
act of bold devotion. 

" He is his milk-brother," explained Madame Clery 
to the officer in a hoarse whisper, her tone at once 
confidential and apologetic. 

" Rather a strange action, Clery, for one who lays 
stress upon his good citizenship," exclaimed the 
officer. 

" My citizenship concerns my head, while this act 
had to do with my heart alone. It was the voice of 
Nature spoke, and that no law of man can restrain," 
cried Clery. 

" It was the voice of Nature, which is another name 
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for the voice of God in all loyal hearts,'* Interposed 
grandmamma, who even at such a time, and in such 
surroundings, could not let pass an opportunity to 
utter a fine sentiment. 

The officer looked at grandmamma in astonishment 
for a moment, took us all in with a quick glance, and 
then burst into a loud, coarse laugh, and said : 

" If you had all claimed to be play actors of the late 
King, I might have believed you, and allowed you to 
go free on your parole; but — jnan Dieu! I should 
have been wrong, for all noblemen and noblewomen are 
more or less play actors, and we, poor devils, have had 
to sit in the pit until now and watch your antics and 
laugh at your gibes, and find them the sole amusement 
of our narrow existence; but now, thank Grod, it is 
otherwise ; — ^we have the stage and can strut about to 
our heartjs content, while you have the melancholy 
pleasure of looking at us, and seeing how you your- 
selves appeared to other eyes but a short time ago. 
But enough of this ! I regret that I have not a coach 
and four to place at your disposal, only a poor tumbril 
to convey you to your — place of detention ; but then 
those quite your equals have gone in just such a con- 
veyance to the Place de la Revolution, to pay without 
complaint the debt we all must pay some day, so I 
doubt not that you too will accept it without mur- 
muring." 

None of us answered a word, so the officer dispatched 
one of his men for a cart, and then took from his inside 
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pocket the warrants for our arrest, duly made out and 
signed, showing us plainly that we had been dis- 
covered and denounced, and that the officer, in his 
meeting with Clery and his conversation with us, had 
been doing that of which he had accused us, namely, 
play acting. 

An ominous silence followed the departure of the 
man for the cart, only once broken by Clery whisper- 
ing to papa, " It must have been that man Courtade ; 
he followed me more than a week ago, but I thought 
I had given him the slip." Mamma, grandmamma 
and I gained permission to secure our embroideries, 
and spent the time bending at work over our frames, 
our thoughts, I have no doubt, flying backward and 
forward faster than our needles. Poor papa stood 
without uttering a word, his arms folded across his 
breast, regarding us so intently and with a glance so 
full of sympathy, that it seemed to me that I could 
read what was passing through his mind, and knew 
that he was thinking how much easier it would be to 
endure all this, were we not there. 

At length the tumbril arrived, and we with some of 
our belongings, carefully guarded, took our places 
upon it on our way to prison and the unknown. And 
oh! strangest of all, as we were driven through the 
streets of Paris on that cart^ very much as animals are 
driven to the abattoir to be slaughtered, the scene had 
become so common as scarcely to attract attention! 
Men and women simply shrugged their shoulders as 
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they caught sight of us, and passed on to their daily 
tasks. The smoke curled from yonder chimney as it 
did every other day — the sparrows flew from the eaves 
to the street in front of our passing cart, hoping to 
find a crumb of bread, just as they did when we were 
last in these streets, over three years ago — ^the sun 
shone high in the heavens, there was not a cloud visible 
in the blue expanse above us — ^we were startled as 
sounds reached us that told us that workmen were at 
their tasks as usual. Neither Nature nor Man took 
any notice of the human misery that was passing: no 
wonder it had become easy for so many to die, when the 
conviction was forced upon them that they had no 
friend but God ! 

We were taken to the Temple, the lower floors of 
which, little better than a cellar, were at that time 
filled with prisoners, soi-disant aristocrats. It was in 
the upper rooms of the Templ^ that the royal family 
was so long confined, and from here that Louis XVI 
was taken to the Place de la Revolution to be executed, 
while we were in hiding at Clery's. My royal mis- 
tress was long imprisoned here, then removed to suffer 
still greater indignities at la Conciergerie, her last sta- 
tion on the way to her Calvary. But her cruel suffer- 
ings, and unjust trial, and noble death are all too 
recent, and we were too deeply affected by them, to 
care to dwell upon them now. I can only say that it 
was with a sense of relief that I learned that we were 
to be for a while at least under a roof which had wit- 
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nessed her great sufferings, borne so nobly, with such 
queenly dignity. 

As we entered I noticed that several women, wives of 
the guards or keepers, I suppose, were sitting in front 
of the entrance quietly knitting, and scarcely looked 
up as we passed, so accustomed were they to such 
scenes. 

But how shall I describe my great surprise at the 
manner of life in the prison! We were fortunate in 
having as fellow-prisoners representatives of the no- 
blest names in the annals of France. I had prepared 
myself to bear with Christian fortitude whatever 
might come, but alas ! I am bound to confess that life 
in prison was regulated by the standards governing 
good society rather than the higher ethics of Chris- 
tianity ! To make an uproar when arrested would be 
in bad taste; hence all went quietly to prison. Once 
in prison, however great the humiliation, however 
galling the insult, one must disregard it, and remain 
at any cost what one was, a well-bred member of so- 
ciety. All tried to appear as if they were travelers 
stopping for a time at a poor inn; the lowborn and 
vulgar might complain, but they, with their high 
breeding, never! On the contrary, they would give 
the world a much-needed lesson by appearing as gay 
and gracious as ever. There were therefore salons 
established in that dark and noisome place. Three or 
four candles, with empty bottles as candlesticks, were 
all the light they had, and the sdUm might be the end 
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of a dark corridor, but the ladies would dress them- 
selves with great care, and give and receive visits with 
as much formalitj as they did in their chateaux in the 
old days. 

Grandmamma Valliere, strange to say, was the first 
to adapt herself to the new conditions under which we 
were now obliged to live. The day after our arrival 
the Duchesse d'Ayen and her daughter, and Madame 
de Noailles called upon grandmamma, who did not 
know until then of their arrest ; and they were followed 
by so many other callers of that world which meant so 
much to her, that she seemed to me, in spite of the many 
drawbacks of our prison life, to be happier than she 
had been since we first went into hiding at Clery's. 
The days were now always full — the mornings occu- 
pied with attending to one's toilette; the afternoons 
with social duties, such as giving and receiving calls, 
the d Vanglaise; and the evenings with card parties, 
and occasionally even a minuet. 

Some of the theories which these grand ladies held as 
to the causes of the Revolution amused me even at that 
time. I can recall a dowager saying, with a toss of 
her head and a grandiloquent air : 

" The whole trouble. Mademoiselle, has been with 
the peasantry. We idealized them, and they disap- 
pointed us by not coming up to our ideal, and this,** 
with a wave of her hand at the whitewashed walls of 
the prison, " is the result ! " 
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AE had not been long at the Temple when 
one day, while we were chatting with 
the Noailles, papa and mamma were 
called out ; they returned in a few min- 
utes and quietly expressed their regret 
at breaking up the party, but they were to be taken 
to new quarters at la Conciergerie. I did not then 
know that la Coficiergerie was called " the vestibule of 
the guillotine," or I do not think that I could have 
kissed papa's and mamma's hands as quietly in part- 
ing with them ; for Nature has a way of asserting her 
rights, and rising superior to our best-prepared theo- 
ries. I learned long afterwards that before the sun 
Bet on that same day, papa and mamma had " paid the 
debt," and were freed from the cares and sorrows of 
this present world. 

The following day, because of the overcrowded con- 
dition of the Temple, grandmamma and I were re- 
moved to Les Carmes, formerly a convent, but now a 
prison. The quarters assigned to us here were at one 
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time cells of nuns, and though simple, far superior 
to those of the Temple. Grandmamma was again 
fortunate in meeting former friends. Among the 
number, I remember, she introduced me to Madame 
Rose Marie Josephine Beauharnais, whom grand- 
mamma had known when she first came to France as a 
young girl from the Island of Martinique. It would 
require a different pen than mine to describe the great 
personal charm and distinction of manner of Madame 
Beauharnais. The impression that she made upon me, 
and upon all who had the pleasure of meeting her here, 
even in such surroundings, is the best possible testi- 
mony to the loveliness of her person. I question if 
anyone I have ever met could have called forth the same 
admiration, by reason of grace, elegance, individual 
charm, air of high breeding, with the bare walls of that 
prison as a background. A superb creature, by name 
Madame Talien, occupied the same cell, and I often ac- 
companied grandmamma when she visited these ladies, 
and enjoyed their pleasing if not always brilliant con- 
versation. I can recall that once Madame Beauhar- 
nais, unconsciously to be sure, greatly offended grand- 
mamma when, in teUing of her Kfe on the Island of 
Martinique, she told of a prophecy made to her in her 
youth by a gypsy, and which she seemed to believe im- 
plicitly, that she would " one day be more than a 
queen, but die in a hospital." " As I have never 
reached a throne, and this is not a hospital but 
a convent, I do not fear the worst, even though 
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I am in a prison," concluded Madame Beauhamais, 
smiling. 

" How can a simple Vicomtesse speak with such as- 
surance of being more than a queen ! " said grand- 
mamma to me when we were alone. " It is the modem 
tendency, I know, but to me it sounds almost like 
blasphemy ! " 

Several weeks later I was awakened one morning by 
the feeling that the door of my cell had been opened, 
and that some one had entered and was moving about 
my room. It was in those early morning hours, when 
upon awaking one is at first and for a while but half- 
conscious ; and although I had a strong feeling, before 
opening my eyes, that some one was standing by my 
bed looking down upon me, still it seemed for a mo- 
ment as if it were part of a dream interrupted by the 
entrance of the sim's rosy light between the bars of my 
cell window. Laboring under this impression, I cau- 
tiously opened my eyes (as I had done a thousand 
times before — and I suppose everyone else has too — 
only to find that the creature moving about was not of 
flesh and blood, but existed simply in the imagina- 
tion). This time, however, it was a glad reality. I 
saw, at first only in dim outline, but growing more 
and more distinct as my eyelids opened wider, the form 
of Pauline, my former maid; grown more matronly, 
to be sure, but imdoubtedly she, bending over my 
couch. I was still somewhat in doubt whether it was 
a vision or a reality, when by a well-known gesture 
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she made a sign of silence, which dispelled every doubt 
as to her identity, and instantly succeeded in thor- 
oughly wakening me. 

" Pauline ! You here? '* I whispered. 

** Sh — ^hh ! I have come to save you ! " 

"From what?" 

She made a pantomime with her hand as of an ax 
falling upon a block, and then added ip a low voice, 
" From the guillotine ! " 

I was now fully roused, sitting up in bed, and star- 
ing at Pauline, who continued : 

" Gredin is one of the keepers here and I, as a sort 
of matron, assist where I can in the care of the pris- 
oners. I sat at the entrance knitting when you ar- 
rived, and recognized you instantly, and determined 
to watch over you as I once promised to do. Weeks 
ago I made arrangements for certain eventualities : the 
time has now arrived for action. The list, which 
reached us last evening, of those who are to be taken to 
la Conciergerie to-day to stand their trial, bears your 
name, and therefore there is no time to lose. I do not 
know if Gredin has noticed that you are here or not, — 
probably not; for nobles are as plentiful here as 
spiders in a neglected garret. However, I determined 
to risk all to save you ; and so I, in place of the usual 
maid, brought the hot water to you an hour or two 
earlier than usual. I have taken young Jean Vallot 
into my confidence; he is now in Paris, a trusted 
citoyen of the new rigmCy and together we have 
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formed a plan for your rescue. I am to get you out 
of this prison, and see that you reach his place in the 
rue du Bac. Once there, he will take charge of your 
future safety. My plan is the old one of changing 
clothes. It has been carried out successfully twice, — 
why not a third time.'*" concluded Pauline with a 
laugh. 

Pauline then disclosed her plan of escape. We were 
once again to wear each other's clothes, but this time 
there was to be no masquerading as mistress and maid ; 
for are we not living under the reign of what, with un- 
conscious irony, they call liberty ^ eqtialityy fraternity? 
Pauline had provided herself with a small phial with 
which it was to be supposed that I had drugged her, 
and then removing her clothes had placed her in a 
stupor upon my bed while dressing myself in her 
clothes; then, to assure my escape, using her papers, 
which she incautiously carried upon her person. 

** You need to be quick and bold," concluded Pau- 
line. *' Gredin is still asleep, and will be for another 
hour. You are to go to my room, get the basket I 
have left on a chair by the door, and which I carry 
every day at this hour to la Halle to do my marketing. 
Should you be challenged by the guard or by a soldier 
on the street, you are to show my pass, and say as little 
as possible. Hurry as fast as you can to the rue du 
Bac, No. 48. The house has large double doors; 
knock three times on these doors, each time uttering the 
password of the day, Robespierre and liberty. At 
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the third repetition of the password, Jean Vallot will 
open the doors for you to pass, and from that time on 
your safety will be his care." 

^^ But grandmamma ! " I exclaimed. ^ Is it not 
cowardly to leave her here.^ " 

^^ Your grandmamma is in no present danger," re- 
plied Pauline impatiently, ^ and you are ! She is in 
Grod's hands here as well as elsewhere. A fine time we 
should have with her on our hands ; she would be ha- 
ranguing the public at all the street comers," mur- 
mured Pauline half to herself. 

Pauline took off her clothes, and then dressed us 
both. How she did it all it is impossible for me to de- 
scribe, for although a principal actor in this strange 
scene, my thoughts were far away; I seemed to be a 
young girl again at Les Rochers, changing dresses 
with Pauline preparatory to starting out in the early 
morning hours to witness a certain duel, while Louis 
and Roger were for the moment alive again as they 
were on that memorable day, and all that had passed 
since then but part of ** the baseless fabric of a 
dream." I was rudely awakened by Pauline ex- 
claiming: 

" Mon Dieul Twice have I spoken, and you do not 
seem to hear! Are you asleep, or dreaming, or losing 
your faculties from fright? Remember that each 
minute lost adds to the danger, and lessens your 
chances of escape ! " 

At last all was in readiness for me to start. Pau- 
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line had arranged the mise en scene in my cell to suit 
herself — the little bottle stood on a chair at the side of 
the cot, across which she had thrown herself, after 
making me repeat after her " tais-toi ! — ^Be still ! " 
three times before I satisfied her that I could say it 
just as she would say it, were Jean Gredin to wake and 
ask any questions when I entered the room. I bent 
over and kissed Pauline good-by, and could scarcely 
keep back the tears as I thought of what I owed that 
faithful creature; and then, hastily picking up an 
empty pitcher, I started for the door. 

I carefully followed Pauline's instructions, and was 
successful in passing three guards in the corridors, 
who only gave me a quick glance but did not utter a 
word. I reached the iron grating so faithfully de- 
scribed by Pauline, after which my instructions were 
to open the first door to the left and enter without 
knocking. The door in the grill was opened by the 
sentinel himself who, it seemed to me, peered at my 
face as I passed, causing my heart to flutter like an 
imprisoned bird. 

** Good morning, Citoyenne,^* he said in a cheery 
tone that reassured me. " Fine weather this ^^ 

" It is all the same to me. I am late with my mar- 
keting," I replied in a voice that was such a faithful 
reproduction of Pauline's intonation that I was sur- 
prised and startled by it myself, and the hot blood 
mounted to my cheeks, which I am quite sure the sen- 
tinel took for annoyance, and so I was not interrupted 
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as, without a moment's hesitation, I started for the first 
door to the left and entered. I paused a moment for 
breath. The room was darkened, the thick curtains 
at the windows having been dropped to exclude the 
light; the heavy breathing of a sleeper in the adjoin- 
ing room was the only sound heard. The basket was 
on the chair by the door, and in obedience to my in- 
structions I grasped it, and was just turning the knob 
of the door, when a movement in the other room 
startled me so that I paused a moment, and a sleepy 
voice called out, 

" Is it thee, Pauline? " 

" Sh — ^h, be still ! '* I replied, and quickly closed the 
door behind me and passed out into the courtyard 
and was soon on the street. I think the theatrical in- 
stinct must be very strong in me, for even now I can 
distinctly remember how I imitated not only Pauline's 
tone, but even her bustling manner and peculiar gait 
as I passed through the door. 

Once on the street, I was bewildered for a moment, 
it seemed so strange, so overpowering, that I was 
really free. But I quickly recovered myself and 
started for the rue du Bac — certainly the strangest 
journey one of my race had ever taken! Once I was i 
startled by some one opening the shutters in an apart- 
ment above me, and glancing up I saw a woman hang- 
ing out her bird cage in order that the little prisoner 
might have the benefit of the first warm rays of the 
morning sun; and I found myself hoping that the 
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little creature had been born in a cage, and resolving 
that I should never keep a bird in a cage as long as I 
lived. 

I had walked some twenty or thirty minutes, passing 
many people, mostly of the laboring class on their way 
to work, and as I had not been molested or annoyed 
was gaining confidence at every moment, when a 
drunken fellow coming out of a cabaret singing " Ca- 
ira^^* jostled up against me with such force as almost 
to knock me down. The passers-by reproved him, 
showing that my person had not as yet excited the 
slightest suspicion. Thi& made me bold enough to 
stop and buy some leeks and onions and other vege- 
tables — the empty basket not complete as a property 
without them — and I haggled with the marketwoman 
over the price in such patois as I had heard Pauline 
use, until, in placing the vegetables in my basket, the 
woman remarked, '' Some people are so close — they are 
worse than the former aristocrats, for they want it all 
for themselves." 

I was therefore ill prepared for a scene that took 
place a little later. A man who approached acted as 
if he thought he knew me ; he doffed his hat, and wish- 
ing me a " good morning, Citoyenne ! " paused as if 
for a chat. 

" Good morning, Citoyen,^* I replied in my best 
imitation of Pauline, and passed on. But I was con- 
scious that he stood looking after me, and I therefore 
turned the first comer ; but the man soon overtook me, 
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peered into my face with an expression of perplexity 
for a moment, and then, bursting into a loud, coarse 
laugh, grasped me rudely by the arm and exclaimed: 

" Light ! Light has dawned upon me ! It is not 
the Citoyerme Gredin, but some one else masquerading 
in her clothes — and I can well imagine who. Mon 
Dieul It is a pretty game, but like all games of 
chance it may be played once too often. I am Citoyen 
Courtade, at your service. Mademoiselle" (this last 
with fine irony), " and you are my prisoner! " 

Of course I protested, denied my identity, grew 
angry, and soon finding this useless, pleaded, tear- 
fully pleaded; indeed I ran the whole gamut which 
God has placed at a woman's disposal to move the 
heart of man. But all for naught ; the man remained 
obdurate, and a crowd soon gathering, it was almost 
a relief when, my appeals to him and to the crowd 
proving vain, he again grasped me roughly by the 
arm, and hustled me along. I clung to my basket, 
and dried my tears with my apron as I have seen 
women do in the class to which I was supposed to be- 
long. We passed along at a quick pace, neither 
speaking a word, until we had gone quite a distance ; 
suddenly the man halted before a house, knocked, the 
door was opened from within by a porter, and we were 
admitted to a narrow courtyard, opening upon a gar- 
den. I noticed that a mason and his apprentice were 
busy pointing the cracks in the walls of the court, 
but they paid no attention to us as we entered, and 
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went on with their work. Courtade opened a door to 
the right which had a little grilled window, and bade 
me enter. It was a small room, directly opposite the 
staircase, and had evidently been used by the con- 
cierge. He bade the mason and his apprentice go 
into the garden for a moment, and I overheard him 
telling the man who opened the door for us not to dis- 
turb the girl ; that he would be back within an hour or 
two with the necessary papers and the proper people 
lo handle her. Then he turned the huge key in the 
lock of the great door and was gone. 

For a moment I was overwhelmed, it had all been so 
sudden and unexpected ; but I soon recovered myself, 
and that hope that springs eternal in the human breast 
came to my relief. I opened the little window of the 
door, and looked out between the iron bars into the 
courtyard. The mason and his apprentice were still 
at work there, and I occupied myself by watching 
them. Soon I heard the mason tell the apprentice 
that he had done all there was for him to do there, and 
he would go up to the top of the house and begin on 
the staircase, and bade the apprentice follow as soon 
as he had finished and cleared up below. As I heard 
this a thought came to me, came as if Gk)d had sent His 
messenger to whisper it in my ear. I had noticed, as 
I entered the little room in which I was now confined, 
what I imagine Monsieur Courtade — ^like a man — ^had 
not noticed, that the mason and his apprentice had 
used it as a dressing room, and some of their clothes 
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were lying there on a chair. As quickly as the mason 
was out of sight, having conceived a plan of escape, 
I lost no time, but began to question the apprentice. 

" Pss'st! '* I called out to attract his attention, and 
as he turned and looked at me over his shoulder, I 
asked, 

" How old are you, my friend? '* 

No answer, so I changed my tactics. 

*' Will you not come nearer the bars of this win- 
dow?'' 

" I am here to work, not to talk," was the surly re- 
sponse. 

" Have you ever had a sister? " 

" Ye-e-s ! " 

" And did you love her? " 

** Me and her got along well enough. She's dead." 

"And what did your poor mother say when she 
died? " I continued, not to be baffled. 

He laughed. "What did the mother say? She 
said, * Thank Heaven ! There's one belly less to fill ! ' " 

This certainly was not encouraging. I had heard 
of the callousness and stolidity of our French peas- 
antry, but this seemed to me incredible. I saw at once 
that it was useless to attempt to play upon his feelings, 
or to think of appealing to any latent sentiment, for he 
undoubtedly possessed none. A new plan occurred to 
me. Papa had provided us each, while at Clary's, with 
a belt to be secreted upon our persons and filled with 
louis d'ors for use in case of emergency. I carefully 
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closed the window for a moment, and when I opened it, 
held up a louis in each hand. I whistled softly to at- 
tract his attention, and then held them up between the 
bars, but without saying a word. In an instant the 
sight of that gold acted like magic. The boy silently 
laid down his implements and crossed the distance 
which separated us with the stealth of a cat, until he 
appeared just beneath my window, when he whispered: 

" Close the window and keep quiet until the care- 
taker goes out marketing, which he always does at 
nine o'clock — in just ten minutes." 

I quickly closed the window, and he, as stealthily as 
he came, recrossed the court, and in a few moments was 
at work again. Sure enough, the caretaker of the 
house appeared in just ten minutes, and I overheard 
him tell the boy not to open for anyone while he was 
gone; that he should be back in half an hour and 
would knock twice. 

" You will have to knock very hard," replied the 
boy ; " for I am going immediately to work on the 
staircase at the top of the house." 

The caretaker turned the big key and was gone, 
and soon the sound of his footsteps had died away. 
An ominous silence followed, which to me became op- 
pressive. It was soon broken, however, by the boy 
appearing just under my window, and trying as noise- 
lessly as possible to attract my attention. Alas! 
Alas ! Can the human heart sink so low that the sight 
of gold alone is capable of moving it ! 
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" What do you want? " asked the boy as I opened 
the window. 

" I want you to turn this key and then that," I re- 
plied, pointing to the lock beneath the barred window 
and then to the one on the big front door. " That is 
all, and then you are to go upstairs and say nothing 
and know nothing of what has occurred below. I will 
attend to the rest myself. And for just turning those 
two keys I will give you two louis, more than you ever 
earned in your life before. You might bring a spade- 
ful of earth from the garden and leave it in the court- 
yard, and drop that cap you are wearing before you 
go up — ^that is all.'' 

The boy scratched his head and answered, " Two 
louis are very little for the risk I should run ; they are 
certain to flog me, perhaps worse." 

I was getting nervous ; time was passing, and every 
minute of it was precious to me in my desperate situa- 
tion. Courtade might return at any moment. Even 
now it might be too late ; for either he or the caretaker 
might come back before I could effect the disguise I 
had determined upon and escape. And so I said with 
great boldness : 

" I will double the sum and give you four louis, if 
you do what I wish immediately; if you hesitate 
five minutes it will be too late and you will not get 
a sou, — nay, I will give you five louis, which is to 
include your clothes here, which I may need. There 
is no time to lose — ^it must be yes or no ; which is it, 
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before it is too late? Think of it, your act may save 
my life ^^ 

" I don't care anything about your life — What's 
a life in these days after all, and the life of a girl at 
that? Make it another louis to put in his pocket to 
convict him, and I'll swear it was the caretaker's little 
boy. I'll swear it by all that's holy, I will " 

" Agreed ! " I cried. " You shall have your extra 
louis, as soon as I am free, but for Grod's sake do not 
put it upon an innocent child ^" 

" Oh ! God don't care ! " interrupted the boy with 
a stupid leer. " Children are having a hard time 
every day without His interfering to stop it. You 
pass me two louis, and I turn this key. Ye-e-s — 
that's it " (as I drop the two louis into his hands be- 
tween the bars) — ^^ now you get ready as fast as you 
can, and when you are ready you give me two louis 
more and I turn the big key; and before you skip, 
you'll not forget the louis for the poor innocent little 
boy " (this with a coarse laugh). " Then you will go 
one way and I another — get nearer to Heaven than I 
ever shall again," he cried, pointing to the roof. 

How I, ever arranged my hair and got into that 
boy's suit (we were nearly the same size) only Gk)d 
knows — ^but I certainly accomplished it in an incredi- 
bly short space of time, with an energy and deftness 
bom of my despair. Although I put on a bold 
front as I reappeared at the window, when the boy 
turned the key and I passed into the courtyard, my 
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heart thumped so that it seemed to me that even the 
boy could hear it, so great was my agitation. But the 
lad had no ear for heart beats. He laughed outright 
when he saw me dressed in his clothes. 

" Too clean, by far," he exclaimed, '' and too fine 
a face to earn a living ! " 

I hastily rubbed some of the earth the boy had 
brought from the garden on my face and neck; he 
turned the key in the big front door, and I was about 
to pass out when he detained me. 

" Halt ! " he cried. " You forget the extra louis 
for the poor innocent little boy," and he broke into a 
loud guffaw as if the whole scene were a huge joke, 
instead of a tragical episode in a human life. I threw 
him the extra louis and hurried off, anxious lest either 
of the two men I feared might return and overtake 
me, and thanking God in my heart for my deliverance 
as I hastened toward the rue du Bac. I got out of 
that street as quickly as I could, crossed and recrossed 
streets several times, occasionally glancing behind me, 
fearful of pursuit. I had just begun to get calm, 
when as I passed a house I noticed some men seated at 
a parterre window, one of whom pointed at me with his 
finger as if identifying me. I hastened my steps, and 
a few minutes later, as a glance over my shoulder 
showed me two men hurrying toward me, I took to my 
heels and ran, but was soon overtaken ; for people see- 
ing what was evidently a poor apprentice running 
with two men in hot pursuit, blocked my way so that 
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I was easily caught. The two men were all out of 
breath from their exertion, one of them, a little fat 
man, especially so; he could hardly speak when he 
first caught up to me, but after a moment he recovered 
himself, and catching me by the arm, bade me follow 
him. The crowd now began to murmur, and expressed 
a desire to know what the poor apprentice had done to 
deserve arrest. 

" It ain't no apprentice at all," responded the little 
fat man, and then, eager to display the remarkable 
keenness he had shown, he continued, " I was a-settin' 
with some friends at the window in my room smokin' 
a cigar and drinkin' a glass of wine when this 'ere chap 
passed. Of course he looked like a 'prentice, but just 
as he come under our window, he lifted his arm and 
the sun shone full on the back of his hand, showing the 
white skin with the blue veins underneath. ' As God 
is my Judge,' I cried to my friends, ' it's an aristo- 
crat, an escaped aristocrat in disguise, let's after 
him ' ; and so he ran, and we ran, and you know the 
rest. Pass his hand round, Jacques ! " he concluded, 
" for the good citoyens to see for themselves ! " 

This last remark made me shudder, as I feared I was 
to be dismembered on the public street, especially as 
the crowd which had manifested itself as so sympa- 
thetic for the poor apprentice, at the mere mention of 
the word aristocrat began to show its teeth and to yell 
lustily " Down with the aristocrats ! Down with 
them ! To the prison ! To the guillotine ! " 
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I was therefore relieved when the two men, flushed 
with a sense of triumph, as the cries of the mob seemed 
to them a well-deserved tribute to their acumen and 
wonderful powers of observation, placed themselves on 
either side of me, as if to guard me from the enraged 
populace, and with an air of great importance 
marched me between them, back to the house whence 
they had come. They pushed me before them into the 
little room where they had been sitting when my white 
hands had betrayed me. The room was full of the 
smoke of bad tobacco, and the fumes of bad wine, and 
three red-nosed friends were there eagerly awaiting 
our return. 

" We've got him ! We've got him ! " cried the little 
fat man and Jacques in unison, thus emphasizing a 
self-evident fact. '* There's nothing like catching 
your game alive, and he's as plump as a partridge." 

Among the many surprises of that morning, the. 
greatest of all to me, was that apparently no one as 
yet had mistrusted my sex, not even in the howling mob 
among whom there were many women, — and one may 
generally trust a woman's sharp eyes and fine instinct 
to discover anything wrong in a member of her sex. I 
had assumed that disguise so hastily and at such disad- 
vantage that I at first, naturally, thought I was being 
followed because my sex had betrayed me. While the 
men were congratulating the little fat man on his 
wonderfully sharp wit, I sank into a chair, discour- 
aged, disheartened, fearful that I might burst into 
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tears and betray myself, almost resolved to give up the 
unequal contest. Suddenly my eye caught sight of a 
rude picture of one of the stations of the cross, which 
some one, certainly not my captors, had hung there, 
and like a flash my early instruction at the Convent 
came back to me, illumining my memory, and stirring 
my soul, just as a flash of lightning will enter a dark 
cave and light it up for an instant and quicken all who 
live within. " He was led as a lamb to the slaughter ! 
And as a sheep before her shearers is dumb so opened 
He not His mouth. When He was reviled, He reviled 
not again," came like an echo from distant green hills 
to my bewildered brain, and I resolved to bear whatever 
God might put upon me, with His help, even though 
it led to the scaffold, without murmur, and without 
complaint. 

I was recalled to present conditions by one of the 
men asking, " But now you've got him, what are you 
going to do with him? " To this the little fat man 
replied : 

" It's too late to do anything to-day, but I'll make 
all my arrangements this afternoon, and take him be- 
fore the judges to-morrow morning. In the mean- 
time, lest he give me the slip, as he evidently has some 
one else, there's an old dried-up well in the cellar with a 
heavy stone covering the mouth; he'll be safer there 
than anywhere else until he's wanted." 

Bread and wine were now offered me, of which I ate 
sparingly, and only because I was faint for the want 
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of food, and then my captors, resting upon their lau- 
rels, dozed for a while in their chairs, though there 
always seemed an eye of one of them upon me. At 
length the little fat man and Jacques arose and, bid- 
ding me follow, stepped out into the courtyard and led 
the way to the well in the cellar. As we passed along, 
I noticed a little black-eyed girl standing against the 
wall, regarding us with great interest. 

"Good morning, my daughter!" cried the little 
fat man. 

" Grood morning, papa," replied the maiden, and 
there were tears in her voice. I glanced over my 
shoulder at the girl, interested to learn the cause of her 
emotion, and to my dismay she began throwing kisses 
at me. " Mon Dieul my poor girl," I thought, " I am 
not Orlando, any more than you are Rosalind, or even 
a suggestion of Rosalind," and I passed on down the 
staircase preceded by the little fat man, and followed 
by Jacques. My God, shall I ever forget how I 
shuddered with a nameless horror, or how my soul 
revolted when they lowered me down into that living 
tomb ! They assured me that the well was dry, and 
not very deep, but when they had rolled the stone over 
. its mouth and gone away, it seemed to me that I must 
suffocate. At first I clung to its side, not trusting my- 
self to attempt to reach the bottom, and fearing noi- 
some gases farther down. But careful investigation 
soon convinced me that the men had spoken the truth, 
and after a cautious examination I f oimd that the well 
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was not much higher than I, and perfectly dry; at 
length, overcome by the overcharged atmosphere and 
the fatigues of the day, Nature asserted her rights 
and I fell asleep. How long I slept I do not know, 
but I was suddenly awakened by hearing light foot- 
steps moving above and a voice calling softly, 

" Boy, boy, in the name of Grod, listen and answer 
me!" 

" What is it? " I called, rubbing my eyes. 

" It is Babette, the daughter of the man who caught 
you. The stars are out, and the moon is up, and I 
desire to release you, but I find that I cannot move the 
heavy stone." 

" Well ! " 

" But then there is Fritz the Alsatian who works for 
us ; he is so strong and so stupid that he will do any- 
thing I wish for a kiss. He has promised to come and 
move the stone for me, and leave us alone, and then I 
shall lead you out into the moonlight and release you 
by the garden gate. Au revoir^^ and she was gone, 
and minutes passed that seemed like hours to me, so 
full of expectancy were they. Soon I heard footsteps 
overhead, the heavy stone was moved aside, and a 
smack broke the stillness that assured me that Fritz 
had claimed and received his promised reward. A 
little later, not without remonstrance on his part, he 
was persuaded to leave, and I heard his footsteps re- 
ceding in the distance. Then not without difficulty 
I was helped by the girl out of the well. 
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^^ Silence ! " she whispered with admirable caution, 
and so in silence we passed together up the stairs, 
through the door of the courtyard which she had taken 
the precaution to leave open, and led by the moonlight 
we passed out into the garden. Each step was taken 
with great care and with the least possible noise, until 
we reached the little garden gate opening upon a back 
street. Here the girl took a key from her pocket and 
unlocked the gate. No word had as yet been spoken 
by either of us; she opened the little iron door cau- 
tiously, then turning quickly toward me, and grasp- 
ing me by both hands, she held me at arm's length an 
instant while the moonlight shone in my face— then 
drawing me toward her by an apparently irresistible 
impulse, she embraced me with great ardor, and her 
hot tears wet my cheeks, as she whispered passionately, 
" I love thee ! I love thee ! " Grod forgive me for in- 
spiring such a passion, even though unwillingly. I 
hesitated what to do, whether to return her embrace 
and quickly fly from her presence, or undeceive her. 
There was no time to weigh pros and cons in a fine 
balance, and the first alternative smacked too much of 
deceit for me to follow it ; so I kissed her on her hot 
brow and whispered: 

''And I, too, love thee, Babette, and I am inex- 
pressibly grateful to thee for what thou hast done — 
but I am not a lad, only a poor weak girl like thyself.'* 

Never shall I forget the moment that followed as 
long as I live. Her whole attitude changed ; she lifted 
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her head from my shoulder, the hot blood mounted to 
her cheeks ; her face lost its expression of ecstasy and 
at once contempt and hatred seemed to fly at me like 
sparks from her eyes and mouth. 

" I hate you ! " she cried vehemently, and made as 
if to close and lock the door ; but I was too quick for 
her, and leaped through the doorway and fled down the 
alley, and, thank Grod ! was free once more. 

There were few people on the streets although it 
was a bright moonlight night, but I was very cautious 
in my movements, so timorous had I become through 
the experiences of the day. I wandered about for 
several hours before I found rue du Baq, and stood 
before No. 48, knocking and uttering the pass- 
word, Robespierre and liberty. The knocks and the 
password had to be repeated several times before there 
were any signs of life within ; but at length I heard a 
certain bustle, and saw the glimmer of a light between 
the cracks of the door, and then as the words Robes- 
pierre and liberty again passed my lips, the door 
swung on its hinges, I was admitted, and young Jean 
Vallot stood there, lantern in hand, holding the door 
open for me to pass, while just beyond him the dim 
light disclosed the figure of old Jean Vallot. Both 
stood there, transfixed, a look of consternation upon 
their pale faces, while their bodies trembled percepti- 
bly. It was only when I spoke that they recovered 
themselves, for they had failed to recognize me in my 
disguise, and thought themselves entrapped, until the 
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sound of my well-remembered voice reassured them. 
Dear old Jean hastened toward me, knelt in that 
dreary courtyard, and respectfully kissed my hand as 
he said : 

'' Thank Grod, my dear Comtesse, that you are safe. 
Pauline led us to expect you this morning, and we had 
long since given you up as lost, perhaps dead.** And 
he stopped, too choked for further utterance. 

As for me the reaction set in, and as soon as I was 
in a comfortable room, and Ughts were brought in and 
food placed before me, I broke down completely, and 
cried as if my heart were breaking. 

Weeks passed in that abode of the Vallots, before 
they secured the proper papers and completed their 
plans for my escape; and comfort and pleasure are 
such comparative terms that I can truthfully say that 
it had been long since I had known such comfort or 
enjoyed such a pleasurable atmosphere as was created 
by the devotion of those two loyal men. To be sure, 
there were hours and even days of deep depression, 
natural under the circumstances. For instance, one 
day Jean informed me, quite without preparing my 
mind for the reception of such news, that the day be- 
fore the Duchesse d'Ayen, her daughter, and her 
mother, Madame de Noailles, " had paid the debt ; " 
but that Madame de La Fayette was still languishing 
in prison. I was not surprised to hear that those ad- 
mirable women went to their death like the Redeemer 
of mankind, blessing those who cursed them. 
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But oh ! how differently did old Jean Vallot, when 
he brought me my coffee one morning, break much 
sadder news to me. Although I did not require his 
services, he always insisted on remaining at my simple 
meals, eager to anticipate my every wish. It seemed 
to me that the same instinct prompted him to like to be 
about when I ate, encouraging me with his cheerful 
voice and manner, and showing me where the best bits 
to tempt my palate were to be found, as prompts a 
hen to cluck and flutter with tenderness when her chicks 
are picking their food. But on the morning I refer 
to, he was different. He seemed nervous and distrait ; 
dropped a knife, then a spoon ; and each time he looked 
at me I noticed that his eyes filled with tears, although 
he quickly turned his face away. At length having 
finished my meal, I could contain myself no longer, and 
before he removed the tray, asked the cause of his dis- 
traction. And then with all a woman's tenderness he 
broke the sad news to me that the day before dear 
grandmamma Valliere had been tried, condemned, and 
guillotined. Young Jean Vallot had made one of the 
crowd on la Place de la Revolution and witnessed her 
execution. 

" She died just such a death as was to be expected 
of such a noble woman," continued Jean Vallot. " She 
mounted the steps of the scaffold as if she were ascend- 
ing the steps of a throne — carrying her head high in 
the air, and with the same haughty manner she used to 
have in the old days at Les Rochers. She insisted on 
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speaking to those present. * I consider myself happy 
to be thought worthy to die in the same manner as my 
beloved King and Queen. Long live Louis XVII!' 
she had cried, when the sound of her voice was drowned 
by the noise of the drums. She never for one moment 
lost her composure, until the fatal ax fell and her 
head lay in the basket." 

At length the plans for my escape were perfected 
and disclosed to me. It was thought best that I 
should still retain the disguise of a boy, and every- 
thing was obtained that could make the disguise more 
complete. I had worn a boy's clothes so long that I 
was able to move about in them with more freedom and 
less embarrassment. 

A packing case was secured and carefully provided 
with holes for the air to enter. Into this I was to be 
placed and loaded upon a cart which young Jean 
Vallot was to drive, for safety, through Paris and the 
towns and villages to be passed on our way to the sea- 
shore, where we hoped to find some foreign-bound 
vessel, the master of which could be persuaded to take 
me. And this programme was carried out. I shall 
not dwell upon the parting with old Jean Vallot ; or 
the many narrow and harrowing escapes from detec- 
tion we had ; or young Jean Vallot's tact and kindness 
and keenness of scent of danger, and great skill in 
warding it off. Once, I remember, some men asked for 
a lift on the road in one of the villages we passed, sat 
on the very box in which I was confined, and enter- 
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tained Jean with stories of their remarkable ability to 
scent an aristocrat a mile off, and of the many they 
had thus delivered to death. Jean chuckled as if he 
enjoyed their jokes hugely, finally breaking into a 
loud guffaw as they concluded, and exclaiming, '* Yes, 
yes ; once their scent is in your nostrils it is there for- 
ever and grows keener every day, just as a hound's 
scent for game does ! " At this sally they laughed 
heartily, kicking in their glee against the box on which 
they sat and in which I lay and trembled and prayed. 
As long as I live, I believe the smell of tobacco smoke 
will always recall those sweet hours of liberty, when be- 
tween villages and towns I was permitted to sit beside 
Jean while he drove. His clothing smelt so of stale 
tobacco smoke, that at first it required an effort to 
enjoy my Uberty there; but I mastered my aversion 
to it, and studied him and his wants with such success 
that I even encouraged him to smoke his pipe in my 
presence. 

After many dreary weeks thus passed we at length 
reached the sea, and I looked upon it for the first time 
— ^the sea which is so like man because it can be so 
friendly and so treacherous according to its mood, and 
yet which so strangely suggests God, too; I suppose 
because its vastness and might and power appeal so to 
the human imagination. We lodged with some people 
whom, Jean said, were to be trusted, and for several 
days I went in and out of their dwelling without ex- 
citing suspicion. A foreign vessel was at anchor in 
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cacy and tenderness of jour attention to one of the 
weakest of her sex in her hour of need, all combine to 
make me place you very near the head of my list of 
true knights, " taiu peur et laaa reproche" You 
have made me look forward to meeting a new type of 
man in the New World. 

And so I Bet out upon my voyage to the New 
World, which means a new life to me, in a sense which 
can rarely be so literally applied. I sit on deck and 
write these pages to be copied later into my diary, 
and sometimes I lay down my pen, and standing in the 
prow of the vesselt shade my eyes with my band and 
peer into the distance, striving to catch a glimpse of 
the shores which are the only boundaries to that land 
which is to be my future home. And behind me stands 
Captain Kent, a great, rugged, honest specimen of 
humanity, representative of a nation bom but a fev 
years ago, and yet so unique in his way that it seems, 
— to poor inexperienced me, — that it would be diffi- 
cult to match him in any other country on Uie globe! 
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AOULD that I had the pen of a ready 
writer, that I might be able to do jus- 
tice to the impreBBioiiB the New World 
has made upon me! And yet when I 
say New World I really mean New 
York, for this town is all that I have yet seen of the 
New Hemisphere. To me it is simply fascinating, and 
I find myself looking forward with pleasure to mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the larger city, Philadelphia, 
which is at present the capital of these United States. 
Everything in New York has surprised, interested, 
and delighted me. Of course this is not great praise, 
as I have been so little of a traveler. Naturally I 
compare it with Paris, the one city I know, and this 
is about as & propos as to compare David's slight stat- 
ure with Goliath of Gath's gigantic frame; and yet 
there is something about the little town of New York, 
and the spirit that animates its citizens, which, it seema 
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to me, would not make the comparison as ridiculous as 
it would appear at first sight. Who that has breathed 
this exhilarating atmosphere long, would be surprised 
to learn that New York, like David, has somewhere 
hidden upon its person the means to lay, some 
day, the giant cities of the Old World prostrate at 
her feet? 

I have been made very comfortable at the hotel to 
which Captain Kent, after diligent inquiry, took me. 
It is on the west side of Broadway, between Cedar 
Street and Liberty Street. It is an old gray stone 
building, a broad piazza running across its front, with 
large windows upon its first story reaching down to the 
piazza s floor. A row of magnificent catalpas in front 
of the house give ample shade to those on the piazza, 
while on the rear there is a lovely flower garden and 
nothing intervening between the house and the noble 
river, called the Hudson, to obstruct one's view of the 
river and the many vessels passing up and down upon 
its broad surface. Indeed, on the top of the hotel 
there is a spacious cupola, from which one has a mag- 
nificent view of the surrounding country ; on one side 
Staten Island and the Brooklyn Heights, on the other 
Lady Warren's country seat at Greenwich Village, 
and the imposing palisades opposite. 

I have been fortunate, too, in securing the services 
of just the right man to attend to my business afi^airs 
for me. A member of the New York bar, by name 
Mr. Aaron Burr, prominent in social and political life, 
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had been recommended to me, and I have found him a 
man of most engaging manners. From our first in- 
terview he inspired that confidence which it is so neces- 
sary to have in one who is to manage one's affairs. He 
also impressed me as a man of splendid capabilities. 
He is certainly a great favorite among the ladies, for 
wherever I have mentioned his name to them they have 
invariably applauded my choice of a representative. 
I do not wonder at this, for he is full of that deference 
for our sex which is certainly the best introduction for 
one who seeks to gain its favor. He has already 
taken measures to secure for me the sum which dear 
papa with such rare foresight deposited in my name 
in the Bank of England. How I bless his memory 
that because he was so farseeing I have been spared 
those embarrassments which most emigrSs have suf- 
fered so keenly ! 

I have been surprised and deeply touched by the in- 
terest manifested in me since my arrival in New York. 
A highly embellished account of my sad history ap- 
peared in their daily newspaper shortly after my ar- 
rival, and I certainly cannot complain of neglect since 
then. 

In spite of their strong Republican principles all 
classes seem to unite in calling me " the little 
Countess," which use of the diminutive must be an 
English term of endearment as I do not consider my- 
self little by any means. Under the circumstances I 
Jiad thought it best to decline all invitations to attend 
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the large festivities, of which there is a continual 
round here. After giving the matter careful consid- 
eration, however, I decided it would make me appear 
unamiable to manifest no interest in what was going 
on after all the kindness shown to myself ; and so I felt 
obliged to accept the oft-repeated invitation of Mrs. 
John Jay to dine at her house on Broadway, and 
afterwards accompany her and the small company she 
had invited to meet me, to Mr. Bowen's exhibition of 
waxworks on Water Street, " patronized by the 
President of the United States and other persons of 
distinction" — to use the words of the programme. 
I have quite lost my heart to Mrs. Jay. She is cer- 
tainly a person of rare personal charm and great dis- 
tinction. She accompanied her husband to Spain 
when he was appointed minister there, but lived a very 
retired life as the Spanish government refused to ac- 
knowledge him as the representative of an inde- 
pendent nation. Afterwards she spent several years 
in Paris while Mr. Jay, with Franklin and Adams, 
was negotiating the peace to confirm American Inde- 
pendence. Here, as she tells me, her reception was 
very different as Americans were tres a la mode. She 
was an habituee of the Hotel Noailles and was almost 
on terms of intimacy with the Polignacs, the La Fay- 
ettes, the Noailles and many others dear to me. She 
even had the honor of being presented to my dear 
mistress long before I had that honor, and therefore 
knew her in her happy days. How it warmed my 
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heart to hear her speak of the time when she had the 
great honor of being received in the Queen's inner 
circle at the Trianon. " The Queen was but four 
years my senior," concluded Mrs. Jay, *' she being at 
that time in her twenty-ninth year while I was in my 
twenty-fifth; but I must say that so engaging were 
her manners, and so attractive her person, that she 
made me forget for the time being my Republican 
principles, and do homage in my heart to the majestic 
creature who at all times, and under all circumstances, 
always appeared every inch a Queen." 

Having broken my rule for my dear Mrs. Jay, the 
inevitable followed, which I ought to have been wise 
enough to foresee. Each invitation that I afterwards 
received was accompanied by the remark " that having 
made an exception for Mrs. Jay it was hoped that I 
would honor their little company in like manner," and 
so I was obliged, in order to avoid giving offense, to go 
out much more than under the circumstances seemed 
to me fitting ; although it was all so new, and in many 
ways so delightful, that it interested me more than I 
can express. 

The Baron de Poellwitz, for example, insisted on 
driving me out to see his model farm on Murray Hill. 
While the Baron's whole farm is on a hill, his house 
stands on an eminence which gives him a splendid view. 
Here he passes his time in trying all sorts of experi- 
ments in agriculture. He has written several pam- 
phlets on that subject, and has even corresponded with 
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President Wcishington, — ^who, like himself, he tells me, 
is something of a farmer, — ^as to the propriety of es- 
tablishing a farm for such experiments under the 
patronage of the government. The Baron has in- 
vented several agricultural implements, notably a 
thrashing machine and horse hoe, which he showed me, 
giving himself great pains to explain the working of 
their different parts. I exerted myself to an equal 
degree to understand it all, but I am bound to confess 
that the pretty gown of the Baroness, and the way in 
which she arranged her hair, interested me to a much 
greater degree. 

The next invitation which I accepted was from Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Hamilton to a dinner at their 
seat, " La Grcmge.** On account of the distance of 
their place from the city, the dinner hour was put an 
hour earlier than usual, two o'clock in the afternoon, in 
order to enable guests to take the long journey to their 
homes before nightfall. I must say that I thoroughly 
enjoyed the afternoon. Mrs. Hamilton is a daughter 
of the American Greneral Schuyler, and besides the 
beauty of her person and the charm of her manner, 
has that candor and simplicity which the American 
women, it seems to me, possess in such a marked degree 
and which makes them so attractive. Of Alexander 
Hamilton himself it is needless for me to speak, for his 
fame is now too firmly established everywhere for any- 
one to need to add to it or be able to detract from it ; 
but his social side is less known, and that is the side 
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which naturally appeals most to me. As I looked at 
him that afternoon and marked the charming vivacity 
of his manners and listened to the brilliant flow of his 
conversation, I could not but attribute something of it 
to the presence of French blood in his veins, and con- 
trast it with the sluggishness (I say it with all re- 
spect) of those who surrounded him on that occasion, 
and who were of the best blood of the land. Wit and 
wisdom came continuously from his lips, always as 
sparkling as our own champagne. He is also a very 
handsome man, and the costume of the day certainly 
does not detract from the attractiveness of his person. 
Mr. Hamilton has a large and interesting family of 
children. 

At this dinner, as the dessert was passed, some one 
proposed a party to attend the races a few days later, 
and as it was evidently intended to do me honor it 
would only have been possible with ill grace for me to 
decline. And so on the Thursday following the din- 
ner a merry party on a coach called for me at my hotel 
about noon, and we started for the races, which always 
begin at one o'clock. The speedway began at Chat- 
ham Square, so named after the Earl of Chatham, who 
had shown himself very friendly to the Colonies at a 
previous period ; but we drove direct to the Belvidere 
House, a pleasure resort which is half club house, half 
hotel, owned by a number of gentlemen interested in 
sport. After the races, which never took place un- 
less there were at least four horses entered (on this 
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occasion there were sixteen horses running, and the 
prize was a magnificent English saddle and bridle), 
we had a delightful repast on the broad piazza of the 
Belvidere House with its splendid view of the East 
River and Long Island, and returned to town toward 
sunset, very much the better for our afternoon's out- 
ing and the enjoyment with which it was fiUed. 

One distinguishing feature of society here which I 
have noticed, is the important part played in it by 
clergymen and physicians, and indeed all the learned 
professions, and which I think is not found to any 
such degree elsewhere. Indeed the Rev. Dr. John 
Rogers, pastor of the Wall Street and Brick Presby- 
terian churches, I have met everywhere that I have 
been entertained (excepting the races), as well as that 
delightful man the Rev. Dr. Provoost, the Bishop of 
the English Church of New York. Dr. Rogers might 
in a sense be considered a social leader, for his name is 
not only never absent from any dinner list, but invi- 
tations to his house are much sought after — ^and I am 
told that for a stranger to be taken up by him means 
having the entree everywhere. Why this should 
amuse me, I scarcely know, but it does. Dr. Rogers' 
manners of course are considered very elegant, al- 
though stiff and formal, and it is said of him 
that he and his wife " always salute each other with 
a formal bow and courtesy before retiring for the 
night." 

** Have you ever seen anyone equal to Dr. Rogers 
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in majestic dignity?'' one of his parishioners once 
asked me, and I was forced to admit that I had not; 
but I afterwards thought that I had seen a dignity 
which was a pretty good imitation of it on the 
stage. 

I met Bishop and Mrs. Provoost at a dinner which 
my lawyer, Mr. Aaron Burr, insisted on giving me 
yesterday afternoon at his house, No. 11 Nassau 
Street, now that I had accepted invitations elsewhere. 
Mrs. Burr, although very much of an invalid, on this 
occasion took her place at the table. She is ten years 
the senior of her husband, who Is said to have referred 
to her as " the best woman and the finest lady I have 
ever known." She certainly makes the impression of 
a well-bred gentlewoman. At this dinner, I had the 
pleasure of having the Bishop of New York, Dr. Sam- 
uel Provoost, take me out, and I thoroughly enjoyed 
his society. Dr. Provoost is a man rather above the 
medium in stature, with a round, full face, and bears 
himself in a most dignified manner. He is a scholarly 
man, and is said to be equally at home in French, Ger- 
man and Italian, not to speak of the classics. I cer- 
tainly can testify to the great fluency and purity 
of his French, and I am told that he has just 
finished a new poetical translation of Dante. I must 
not neglect to refer to those delightful days that I 
spent as her guest with that charming woman, Mrs. 
James Beekman, at her country seat on Beekman Hill. 
This house has a certain historical interest to most 
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Americans since the late war, because it was here that 
Major Andre passed his last night in New York on his 
way to arrange with Benedict Arnold for the treach- 
erous surrender of West Point. It was here also that 
the British Greneral, Lord Howe, sentenced to death a 
patriotic youth by name Nathan Hale, whose memory 
is now so revered by all Americans. This is a typical 
American gentleman's house. It has the large, hos- 
pitable hall in the center, with rooms opening from it 
characteristic of them all ; and while they do not com- 
pare with our chateaux^ still they have an elegance 
and simplicity all their own, and quite in keeping with 
the national character. I mean by this that the houses 
here seem to me just what one should expect as the 
proper expression in Architecture of the people I have 
met — ^a studied simplicity, and a certain natural ele- 
gance, which it would be difficult to separate from the 
people themselves or anything they might do. I have 
scarcely seen portiires in use in this country, but the 
doors are almost invariably of highly polished mahog- 
any, set in a frame of white wood richly carved, and 
the result is certainly very pleasing and effective. I 
have noticed that all the old furniture in their houses 
is either Dutch or English, but any new piece is almost 
sure to be French, a consequence no doubt of a certain 
unity of thought, purpose, and taste, brought about 
by our having been their companions in arms in their 
late war of deliverance from Great Britain. Indeed, 
this whole people have a certain vivacity, quickness of 
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comprehension, and natural gracefulness, much more 
in keeping with French characteristics than with the 
phlegmatic nature of the English, which makes me 
wonder all the more that they should have brought 
over the sea with them certain insular prejudices of 
the English, and still persist, among other things, in 
using " Frenchified," — as a synonym for " dandified," 
whereas, as all the world now gets its fashions and its 
bon ton from the French Capital it would seem but 
natural to use " Frenchified" only as a synonym for 
good taste. These last sentences read, I fear, as if 
my feelings had been hurt, which is not true. Life 
would naturally seem very hollow to one who had 
passed through such harrowing experiences as I, and 
been called to part in such a horrible manner with 
those nearest and dearest to one. In spite of the great 
kindness and the many attentions of which I have been 
the subject since my arrival in New York, it has not 
been easy for me to take up life again. I have fully 
realized that it was my duty to do so, and I have ex- 
erted myself to manifest an interest in what interested 
others; but my smiling face has been more or less a 
mask to hide the evidences of an aching heart. 
Then, too, I would not be the true Frenchwoman I am, 
did I not suffer from what the English and Americans 
call homesickness^ but which we call pain for one's 
country {mal du pat/s)y because it does not consist of 
an aching void that one little locality which happens 
to be our home would fill, but a great longing for all 
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that goes to make up France herself, la Frcmce entiere, 
her hills and valleys, her cities and towns, her lan- 
guage and her people — which longing no other coun- 
try on earth can ever fully satisfy. 

I often take a walk in the beautiful park they call 
the Battery, the fashionable promenade of the city, 
and which in addition to the beauty of its trees and 
shrubs and flowering plants and magnificent glimpses 
of the sea, has the rare distinction of being the only 
place of its kind in a city I have known or ever 
heard of which a lady may visit unaccompanied, at 
any hour of the day or night not only with perfect 
impunity, but without infringing any rule of de- 
corum for the most conservative of her sex. I 
dislike to think it, and yet I am forced to acknowl- 
edge that the freedom which our sex enjoys here and 
which never develops into license, and the deference 
and respect paid by all classes to womankind are two 
distinguishing features of American life and are met 
with I am told in these United States as nowhere else 
in the world. It is sad to remember that in my beloved 
country, where among the upper classes deportment 
had become a work of art like a picture or a poem, 
the relations between the sexes among the lower classes 
are still but a trifle if any above that of the beasts of 
the field. My experience with the little apprentice 
boy stamped that impression upon my mind to a de- 
gree that will never be effaced! 

I stood one day on the Battery looking wistfully at 
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the sea. I had asked in what direction France lay, 
and turning my face toward it, thought of how my 
brethren there had treated me because I, too, had been 
favored since my birth, very much the same as Jo- 
seph's brethren had treated him in the Biblical story. 
The hot tears coursed down my cheeks as my thoughts 
dwelt upon the past, but I was recalled to the present 
by a light touch upon my shoulder, and that charm- 
ing woman. Lady Kitty Duer, stood before me. 

" You must come home to dinner with me, Com- 
tesse," she cried. " I fear we are not the true friends 
we profess to be, or we should not leave you so much 
alone ! " 

** Thank God for sending you to remind me that 
this is not Egypt. And I would rather be your 
friend than Pharaoh's prime minister," I exclaimed 
impulsively. A look of amazement spread over her 
face, but she hurried me into her carriage, and it was 
not until I was comfortably seated therein at her side, 
that I was able to explain what I meant by those 
strange metaphors. Colonel Duer^s house is in many 
respects the most perfectly appointed in town. His 
dinners, as well as Mrs. Jay's, are always served 
a la franfaise^ his wine cellar is famous, and two men- 
servants in livery always wait at table, which is rare 
here ; as the democratic spirit of the people is strongly 
against servitude and everything supposed to repre- 
sent it, which is all the stranger because a large num- 
ber of the people of this New Republic are held in 
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perpetual bondage. But then, at present, this is a 
country of strange paradoxes ! 

Lady Duer was kind enough to stop at my hotel 
long enough for me to change my dress, and I found 
among the letters awaiting me two of special interest. 
One was an invitation to a grand ball to be given 
shortly, at which. Lady Kitty Duer assured me, a 
nmnber of my countrymen would be present. Many 
young members of our nobility had fought on the 
American side in the late war, and had remained still 
in this country because of the troubles that had arisen 
in France since their departure which made it unsafe 
for them to return. As the French frigate UEsta- 
fette was in the harbor, the cheers had received and 
accepted invitations, so that the occasion promised to 
be one of unusual interest. In honor of France there 
were to be two sets of Cotillion dancers in complete 
uniform ; one set in that of France, and the other in 
the American blue and buff. The ladies would be in 
white, with ribbons, bouquets, and garlands of flow- 
ers to match the gentlemen's uniform. Lady Mary 
Watts and Mrs. Jay, who dropped in at Lady Kitty's 
while I was still there, added their entreaties to those of 
my hostess that I should accept the invitation. But 
my second letter was from George Washington de la 
Fayette, who, with his tutor is the guest of President 
Washington at Philadelphia, congratulating me on 
my safe arrival in this country. He also wrote that 
although President Washington, for reasons of state, 
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made it a rule not to receive French emigres, he had 
expressed a desire to meet me, because of my exception- 
ally interesting history and my relationship to his dear 
friend the Marquis de la Fayette. Young La Fayette 
assured me that, on account of the President's desire to 
avoid any possible diplomatic misunderstandings, it 
had been some time after his own arrival in this coun- 
try before President Washington had thought it ad- 
visable to receive him, but had quartered him at first 
with friends in Boston and afterward in New York, 
finally receiving him into his family at Philadelphia. 
I immediately decided to write young La Fayette, that 
while I fully appreciated the President's position, and 
the state reasons which necessitated it, that nothing 
would deter me from visiting Philadelphia at my very 
earliest opportunity to pay my respects to Lady 
Washington and greet my young friend again ; which 
simple act of courtesy could not possibly, even with 
ill will, be made a question of state. I discussed this 
letter and my decision concerning it with Lady Kitty 
and Mrs. Jay, who both approved the position I had 
taken and Mrs. Jay laughingly proposed that if I 
would agree to remain for the ball, she in return would 
place a seat in her coach at my disposition, as Mr. Jay 
and she expected to leave for Philadelphia a day or 
two afterwards. Who could possibly say no to such 
an admirable proposition! So I accepted, and as a 
slight return for all kindness I had received from them 
I sang for them, to my own accompaniment on the 
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harpsichord, Mr. Lee's much-admired ode, now heard 
everywhere in New York — 

'* Far be the din of arms, 
Henceforth the olive's charms 
Shall War preclude: 
These shores a head shall own, 
Unsullied by a Throne, 
Our much loved Washington 

The Great, The Good! " 

Which plaisanterie seemed to amuse the ladies very 
much, and well it might; for it seems to me the 
English language was never intended to be sung, and 
if sung at all, certainly not by a Frenchwoman. And 
so a day which opened sadly on the Battery, was 
pleasantly passed in one of the most delightful homes 
in New York. 

It having been arranged that Lady Kitty was to 
chaperon me, the evening of the ball. Colonel William 
Duer and his good lady called for me in their coach. 
How strange it seemed, as we entered the brilliantly 
lighted ballroom, and I heard for the first time in so 
many years the orchestra playing the light dance 
music of the day. For a moment I was bewildered and 
moved about mechanically almost as one would under 
the influence of a drug. The moving figures upon the 
waxed floor seemed more like puppets which had once 
amused me, but which had long since been stored away 
in some remote comer and utterly forgotten, and then 
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brought back to life and rehabilitated in the garments 
of the day to grace this occasion, rather than real 
creatures of flesh and blood. And oh! what other 
pictures memory brought before me at the sight of 
this picture ! In an instant, as if at the touch of a 
magic wand, the dead were alive again, and papa and 
mamma, and Roger and Louis and the good Marquis, 
and my royal mistress, all came dancing before me in 
their happiest, gayest mood weaving garlands as they 
came and went, and Les Rockers and Versailles and 
they were for the moment the only realities ; and what 
had transpired since, were part and parcel of some 
horrible dream. 

But I was not permitted to indulge my dream long, 
for I was immediately surround^ by kind friends. 
The Jays, the Watts, the Hamiltons, the Beekmans, 
were unremitting in their attentions ; while the young 
people of th^ Delancys, the Delafields, the Bayards and 
other families I had met, flocked around me anxious to 
secure my hand for a dance. I met, too, a number of 
charming fellow countrymen who had earned the right 
to wear the American uniform, and with whom it was 
a delight to converse in our mother tongue ; and then, 
to my unspeakable surprise and astonishment, who 
should approach me but Rene Pontarlier, who told me 
that he was simply stopping a day or two in New 
York on his way to Philadelphia, where he is accredited 
secretary to our embassy, by our present government. 
Something in the expression of my face, must, I fear, 
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have betrayed what was passing through my mind, for 
ahnost his first remark was — " I do not wonder that 
you are surprised to see me here representing present 
conditions at home, but then if you reflect a moment 
you will, I am sure, admit that under existing circum- 
stances the chameleon should be the model par excel- 
lence for the true diplomat. I have been white, I 
have also been red, white and blue, and I am now red; 
but whatever my color I am always for France and all 
that glorious name stands for." Fortunately for me, 
for I was boiling with indignation at his frivolous 
speech, before I could be expected to reply, he Intro- 
duced me to the lady waiting at his side as his wife, 
the Citizeness Pontarlier. This lady, I am sure, an- 
swers the description of the Dowager Louis met in 
London several years ago. She informed me that she 
was the pupil and disciple of the English historian 
Hume, the full meaning of which, I am sorry to say, I 
am too ignorant entirely to grasp, although it shocked 
English sensibilities, I feel sure, from the expression 
on Lady Kitty's face (she was standing beside me at 
the time) when it was uttered. Madame Pontarlier 
began to inform me that she and her husband had re- 
noimced their titles and all the advantages of birth, 
in order to make the people's cause their own, when I 
excused myself and, asking Colonel Duer for his arm, 
hastened to another part of the room. 

A few minutes later Rene followed me across the 
room where I was standing, already surrounded by a 
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merry group, and asked permission to introduce the 
Captain of the French frigate UEstafette to me. I 
assented and he soon returned accompanied by a tall, 
dark man wearing the full uniform of a Captain in 
the French navy, and the following extraordinary in- 
troduction took place — 

" Citizeness Chesnil, permit me to introduce to you 
Citizen Riviere ! " 

I bowed coldly, and the hot blood mounted to my 
cheeks, a spirit of resentment having taken possession 
of me at this form of introduction coming from Ren6 
Pontarlier which, I am sure, would not have been the 
case had it been anyone else. Captfidn Rivifere's nerv- 
ous black eyes were quick to notice this, and turning to 
Rene he remarked lightly, 

" I fear you have shocked the Citizeness ; she is 
evidently not accustomed to the new form of address ! " 

" You are mistaken. Captain,*' I rejoined before 
Ren^ could reply : " During a period of my life I was 
accustomed to be thus addressed at all hours of the 
day.'' 

" You surprise me, Citoyerme! Would it be im- 
pertinent to ask by whom? " 

" Not at all. Captain," I replied (with especial em- 
phasis upon the word Captain) — by my jaUerst " 

" Then why the look of surprise and resentment? " 
he added with considerable warmth. 

" Because I fail to understand how our Navy can be 
true to its glorious past and preserve its discipline, if 
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the man who scrubs the decks and the man who directs 
all its movements, are on a footing of equality," I 
replied. 

Then, fearing that I had been drawn by the heat of 
the moment into saying too much, for a glance showed 
me that the entire group surrounding me were inter- 
ested listeners to the above dialogue, I quickly added: 
" But then I am only a woman, and far be it from me 
to oppose my opinion on a matter of discipline to that 
of an officer in the Navy." Fortunately for me, as I 
began to fear that I might be drawn into a contro- 
versy having serious consequences, an aide-de-camp 
appeared just then and, saluting, called the Captain 
away to receive some report, to my great relief; and 
the incident ended by Rene saying, 

*' I advise you to be more circumspect in the future 
with your criticisms, for even in this land of liberty 
too great freedom of speech may bring one into 
trouble." 

But the cotillon just then began, and those who 
were not taking part were interested on-lookers. I 
must say that I, for one, forgot for the moment the 
disagreeable incident I have just recorded by watching 
the graceful figures in the dance. It was a pretty 
sight, the gay French and American uniforms of the 
men, the beautiful women, graceful in their move- 
ments, their white dresses relieved by bright ribbons 
and garlands of flowers, completing a charming pic- 
ture. I could not but be moved at the thought that 
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the wearing of the French uniform was intended as a 
compliment to my beloved country. Suddenly a mur- 
mur ran around the room, which increased in volume 
as it went, and when at length it reached the little 
group of which I made a part, I learned that Captain 
Riviere had been suddenly called away by a message 
from the Captain of an English man of war which 
had just come to anchorage off Sandy Hook. The 
Captain of the English vessel had sent a message to 
the Captain of UEstafette couched somewhat in these 
terms; "Subject Stickney sends his compliments to 
Citizen Riviere, and he would be very glad to meet 
him any time within the next ten days outside the 
legal limits of three leagues at sea ! '* 

Can one imagine more exasperating irony ! This 
message received by Captain Riviere at the ball, and 
its contents immediately communicated by him to 
others, caused an excitement so intense that it is almost 
impossible to describe it. He and his officers imme- 
diately withdrew and were soon followed by others, for 
while there were two parties, one pro-English and the 
other pro-French in their sympathies, the greater part 
of the people in spite of the atrocities now committed 
in the name of government in France, still sympa- 
thized with the French in their war with England, re- 
garding them as a former ally, and the English always 
as arch-enemies. So the ball broke up, the company 
separating into little groups, each discussing the ex- 
citing event of the evening from its own point of 
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view, until the carriages arrived and we dispersed to 
our homes. 

During the next day crowds of people flocked to 
New Jersey, Staten Island and Long Island shores, 
all straining their eyes in their anxiety to catch a 
glimpse of the opposing vessels: and while they did 
not succeed in seeing anything, I am told that occa- 
sional sounds of battle could be heard. The following 
day the news reached New York that the Captain of 
the English frigate had been killed, but that his ves- 
sel had succeeded in getting away, and although the 
Estafette followed in hot pursuit, she did not succeed 
in capturing the English vessel. A few days later 
the Estafette reentered the harbor accompanied by a 
fleet of fifteen French war vessels which she had met 
on the high seas while in pursuit of the English. At 
the sight of this magnificent fleet and the news of the 
victory over the English the excitement knew no 
bounds. All day long, and far into the night, crowds 
of excited people remained upon the streets, cheering, 
shouting and singing la Marseillaise^ now in English, 
now in French, as best they could. Does not all this 
border on the fabulous, and sound like a page of 
ancient history, rather than an event at the end of the 
eighteenth century, with its much vaimted civilization? 

Mrs. Jay called for me a day or two after the ball, 
and as we were to leave for Philadelphia the following 
day and my preparations were already completed, we 
decided to take a walk about the city ; a sort of f cu^e- 
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well to the streets of New York. Broadway, which 
IS of course familiar to me, its situation being so near 
a noble river, is, I suppose, one of the most beautiful 
streets in the world, that everyone seems to admit ; but 
Pearl Street, which until so recently was called Queen 
Street that many people still by force of habit give 
it the latter name, was comparatively new to me. It 
is a long, irregular street with many beautiful brick 
houses on it, some of them already, strange to say, 
having a certain antique air about them. Its only 
drawback is that the sidewalks are so narrow as to 
occasion great inconvenience to the passers-by. A 
state law had therefore to be passed providing that 
persons going north must always make way for those 
coming south. During our promenade we met a man 
with a mustache who seemed to attract universal at- 
tention. Mrs. Jay thought he was the first seen here 
in some time, indeed she did not remember ever to have 
seen a man with a mustache thus walking the public 
streets, although doubtless several had. 

We returned quite early from our walk after only a 
short turn about the Battery as so many footpads have 
plied their wretched trade here of late about dusk. 
People in New York maintain that they all come from 
Philadelphia, but that, I fancy, is caused by the jeal- 
ousy which the smaller town everywhere has of the 
larger. 

To-morrow we are to leave for Philadelphia, where 
I am to meet the greatest man of his day, Washing- 
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ton. Most people here unite in ascribing to him all 
human virtues, no human vices, and indeed I have 
often noticed at a merry dinner table the very tone of 
the voice to change when referring to him, as if one 
had to do with a being who was more than human. 
We have a proverb which says that no man is a hero 
to his own valet de chambre^ and yet, it is those who 
were closest to Washington during the long struggle 
for National Independence who are always ready to 
testify to his marvelous gifts as a general, his rare 
judgment as a statesman, and the great nobility of his 
personal character. I do not feel myself capable of 
judging either his generalship or his statesmanship, 
but I shall be interested in the real man as seen 
through a woman's eyes, and although I am painfully 
conscious of a certain weakness of my sex, which, to say 
the least, will not make him lose anything in our eyes 
because of his glorious military and civic background, 
— still I shall try to judge him objectively by the same 
standard that I would other men. After I have 
studied him a while, I shall place him in my mind in 
those scales where he must rise or fall according to 
the weight of his own character. And so, good night, 
for in the early morning hours I start on my journey 
toward Philadelphia and — ^Washington. 
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I HAVE now been many weeks in Phila- 
delphia, and have had unusual oppor- 
tunities for studying life here. I have 
had the honor of a presentation to 
President and Lady Washington, in- 
deed it has been my privilege to see them both often, 
and little by little they have placed me on an intimate 
footing. My impressions have been so many and 
varied, that I desire to jot them down while they are 
Etill fresh in my mind. 

Our journey from New York to Philadelphia was 
uneventful but fatiguing. We were soon comfortably 
settled at Oeller's Hotel, and, on the very same day, 
Mr. Jay had an audience of the President who, it 
seems, wishes to send him on a special mission to Great 
Britain to arrange a commercial treaty or something 
of that sort. I am seMsh enough to rejoice that Mr. 
Jay's acceptance of this mission will not separate me 
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from my dear friend his wife, as she is not to ac- 
company him this time. Upon his return from his 
audience of the President Mr. Jay informed us that 
General Washington had repeatedly expressed to him 
a desire to meet me, and, shortly after, young La Fay- 
ette called, bidding us welcome to the Capital in the 
President's name ; and it was arranged that we should 
call that same evening at the Presidential mansion to 
pay our devoirs to President and Lady Washington. 
The President resides in what is popularly known as 
the " Morris House,'' because it is owned by Mr. Rob- 
ert Morris and leased by him to the President. It is 
on the south side of Market Street, east of Sixth 
Street, is a large double house, surrounded by a gar- 
den containing magnificent old shade trees, and run- 
ning back to the next street, where the stables are 
situated. The whole gairden is inclosed by a brick 
wall six or seven feet high, and the ensemble is that of 
a fitting residence for the chief magistrate of a great 
nation. 

At the appointed 'hour we drove up to the entrance 
and were received by Dr. Rodman, Master of Cere- 
monies, who conducted us to Lady Washington. Mr. 
Jay and young La Fayette (just like men) had neg- 
lected to tell us that this was a special evening to 
commemorate some event. We had supposed it was a 
private audience, which had, of course, influenced our 
choice of dress. Nevertheless there was now no help 
for it, and we were ushered into the presence of the 
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President's lady with the same ceremony, I judge, as 
at one of the minor Courts. The President, I under- 
stand, is a great stickler for etiquette, and it is well 
he is, for otherwise democracy would here run riot. 

Lady Washington, who was seated on a sofa near 
the fireplace, half-arose as we approached. We both 
made formal courtesies, and Mr. Jay, I noticed, made 
a profound bow. I observed, too, that Lady Washing- 
ton was richly but simply dressed, wearing no jewels or 
other ornaments, while the persons of the ladies seated 
near her, the wives of foreign ambassadors and per- 
haps other high officials, all sparkled with diamonds 
and other precious stones. They were very luxuri- 
ously dressed, many wearing the high headdress to 
which my eyes had become accustomed while serving 
my Royal Mistress. Lady Washington is small in 
stature, decidedly matronly in appearance. She is, 
I should say, in no sense a woman of the world, but 
she has a certain well-bred simplicity which is very 
attractive, and a clear-cut cameo-like profile. The 
whole expression of her face is one of great amiability 
combined with that womanly dignity almost always 
found in the women of gentle birth in every country. 
After I had paid and she had accepted the deference 
due the wife of the chief magistrate of the nation, 
the woman asserted herself, and I was soon seated be- 
side her on the sofa, while words of sympathy fell from 
her lips, such as only a mother's heart could dictate, 
and I felt thoroughly at ease in her presence, for I 
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knew that a noble heart was hidden in her bosom. But 
while we were chatting in the most natural manner, 
I was suddenly made aware that the atmosphere of 
the room had changed; a flutter passed over the as- 
sembled guests, all arose to their feet, and Lady Wash- 
ington turning her head and taking in the situation 
at a glance arose too, I rising with her ; for General 
Washington had entered and, bowing to the right and 
to the left to the ladies as a way was made for him 
to pass, approached us. How my heart fluttered, as 
I instinctively and without forethought made such a 
low courtesy to him, as I would only have thought of 
making to a sovereign king. 

" I am pleased to be able to welcome you to Phila- 
delphia and to my house, Countess," were the words 
which greeted my ears as I raised my head. " I trust 
that you will soon recover in a measure at least from 
all the fatigues and trials you have had, and that 
our skies may deal kindly with you ! '' 

Why should I attempt to describe this great man, 
when all descriptions which I have either heard or 
read seem so inadequate to give a correct idea of him ! 
He is tall, well formed, and there is a quiet dignity, I 
had almost said majesty, about him which I have never 
seen to that degree in anyone I have met, the princes 
of the blood not excepted. He was clad in black vel- 
vet, his hair powdered and gathered behind in a 
queue. He wore knee and shoe buckles, and a sword 
with a finely wrought and polished-steel hilt hung at 
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his side. To the ordinary observer I suppose there 
appears something constrained and artificial in the 
adulations of those surrounding a King, but there was 
that about this man which seemed to challenge the 
respect and esteem of his fellows. He spoke quite 
naturally and frankly of the gratitude he felt toward 
the late King and Queen of France, for the sympathy 
they had shown during the struggle for independence 
and his horror at the manner of their taking off. I 
shall never forget one or two of the most striking 
things he said during that first conversation, and I am 
told he is not a man even to attempt uttering a bril- 
liant phrase. 

" Unfortunately, Countess," he remarked in the 
course of our conversation, " the more polished an aris- 
tocracy becomes, the weaker it is. Super-refinement, 
I fear, is always gained at the cost of virility. If I 
have been correctly informed, life in France had be- 
come so artificial, the evidence of a lack of virility so 
apparent, that people may be said to have lost their 
heads long before they were cut off." 

I told His Excellency that I feared he had been 
only too correctly informed; that artificiality had 
reached such a state that people really prided them- 
selves on their utter inability to do anything in a 
natural manner, so " true sunshine consisted of candle- 
light, and the finest sky was a painted ceiling." I 
remember a lady occupying a high position at court 
once telling me that, upon leaving Versailles after 
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spending several months in service there, so artificial 
was its atmosphere, that she found herself standing 
upon the street amazed to see anything so natural as 
a dog gnawing a bone. 

The President also spoke very frankly of our late 
King as ^' a dear, good man having all the virtues his 
great ancestors, Louis XIV and Louis XV so woefully 
lacked, but altogether lacking their great ability for 
governing." 

To which I replied that " those great Kings cer- 
tainly understood how to pander to that desire for 
pomp and glory so dear to the French heart, and 
being regaled with which, they were willing to leave 
the reins of government entirely in the hands of the 
Sovereign. Far be it from me. Your Excellency," I 
concluded, " to assert that Louis XVI was too good a 
man to be a good ruler." 

At which remark His Excellency smiled, and left 
me to make a tour of the room to greet his other 
guests. 

God forgive me ! But the more I study this great 
man and the more I learn of his conduct and character, 
the more the conviction is forced upon me that had he 
been seated upon the throne of France there would 
have been no reign of terror, no flow of innocent blood, 
and then I can hardly repress a feeling which rises in 
me, of what a splendid bourgeois President Louis XVI 
would have made, and how admirably he would have 
suited those critics of General Washington who find 
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him too dignified, too rigid in his observance of a cer- 
tain etiquette. They even accuse him of monarchical 
tendencies and of a desire to establish a Court. As I 
read over these last lines, my daring to compare the 
last of a long line of Kings with the President of the 
newest of Republics makes me fear that I, too, have 
been affected by the democratic atmosphere which I 
have been breathing since my arrival in America. 

A day or two later I was invited by the President 
and his lady to dine with them and afterward ac- 
company them to the theatre. I had heard so much 
since my arrival here of the President's sumptuous 
mode of living and his desire to introduce the etiquette 
and ways of royalty, that I was very much surprised 
at the studied simplicity of the menu and the service. 
Nothing about the house or the bearing of its inmates 
suggested Court life, but rather the way in which a 
covmtry gentleman of good fariiily would live any- 
where. To be sure the President's manner was digni- 
fied and formal in the extreme, and there was that 
which marked him as unlike other men and made the 
deference paid to him by all seated at the table appear 
as a natural and spontaneous tribute to a leader of 
men. But the President's manner of receiving the 
homage, whether of the few or of the many, made you 
feel that he regarded it is a tribute paid to the high 
office he filled, rather than to him personally. His 
bearing upon this occasion, as well as upon all others 
when I have had the honor of meeting him, has given 
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the lie direct to all those wretched stories of his desire 
for regal authority, and made these references to him, 
and to his " coronation " as George the first, and the 
like, appear perfectly ridiculous. 

This dinner was certainly a very solemn affair, 
although the President and Mr. Jay both made one or 
two attempts to enliven it. The President (who is 
always accused of a lack of humor) gave a very amus- 
ing account of a clergyman losing his wig while ford- 
ing a river, but the distinguished company present 
were too much imder the impression of being in the 
presence of the great man to enjoy the story. Mr. 
Jay told of the many ridiculous things which the 
Duchess of Devonshire had done, which showed that 
she was willing to sacrifice her rank and personal com- 
fort for the time being and meet the people on their 
own ground, in order to secure Mr. Fox's election. 
But although the incidents were amusing and ex- 
tremely well told they scarcely provoked a smile, ex- 
cepting from the President himself. I have so often 
noticed that Americans and French are alike in one 
thing, their enjoyment of a good story told at the 
expense of the English, that I, seated on the Presi- 
dent's left, ventured to tell a story of George the 
third which I heard a few years ago in Paris. It 
seems that George the third had a desire to learn to 
play the violin, and had engaged a musician, Mr. 
Solomon by name, to give him lessons. The King 
applied himself with great zeal to the study of the in- 
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strument, and after he had taken lessons and studied 
assiduously many months, ventured to ask his teacher 
how he thought he was progressing and what impres- 
sion his playing then made. " Your Majesty," re- 
plied the diplomatic musician, " players of the violin 
are divided into three classes. First, those who do not 
play at all — second, those who play badly — third, 
those who play well. Your Majesty has already suc- 
ceeded in entering the second class." 

The President and Lady Washington laughed hear- 
tily at this story, and Mr. and Mrs. Jay, both having 
lived in the great world, joined in the laughter; but 
the rest of the company, it seemed to me, looked 
shocked that an ordinary mortal, and a foreigner at 
that, should dare for a moment to lift the pall of 
greatness by such levity. 

After the dinner we went to the theatre, where the 
President greatly honored me with a seat at his right 
hand in his box. The performance began with a com- 
edy called " The School for Scandal," followed by the 
dancing of a Mr. John Durang, and concluded with 
a comedy or farce in two acts called " The Poor 
Soldier." 

The more I see of Greneral and Lady Washington, 
the more attached I become to them. She so simple, 
so unaffected, so womanly, thoroughly unspoiled by 
the greatness thrust upon her through her husband's 
marvelous career, often feeling herself as she tells me 
a prisoner of state, as it is not thought seemly for her 
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even to return the calls of her friends or visit at their 
houses. Chafing under all these restraints and the 
criticisms to which her every word and act are sub- 
jected, and longing for her life at Mount Vernon ; and 
yet, such a true helpmate that she never lets the Presi- 
dent see how distasteful in many ways her present posi- 
tion is to her. He as simple and unaffected as she, 
and yet always magnifying his great office, as anxious 
as his good lady to lay aside the cares of state and 
retire to his beloved estate, but also decided that while 
he occupies the position, he will establish no precedent 
that may prove dangerous to the society of the future. 
He fully realizes that he is laying a foundation, and 
he means to lay it broad and strong even at the cost 
of personal comfort or the risk of being misunderstood. 

They have both been exceedingly kind to me, my 
cup has overflowed with all sorts of delicate attentions 
at their hands, and my heart has gone out to them as 
it seldom does toward strangers. When Lady Wash- 
ington told me that they were to leave in a day or two 
for their estate at Mount Vernon to take a much- 
needed rest for a few weeks, and that as young La 
Fayette with his tutor was to accompany them, and 
their granddaughter and a party of young people 
were to be their guests, it was the President's wish that 
I should be of their number, my joy knew no bounds. 

Believe me, dear diary, it was not the honor in- 
tended by this invitation which made my heart beat 
so fast, although I am well aware that this is the 
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highest honor which can be paid a stranger in this 
country. No, if I know my own heart aright, it was 
pure delight at the thought of spending weeks under 
the same roof, breathing daily the same atmosphere, 
and enjoying the familiar intercourse with this noble- 
minded man whom I had learned to know and revere 
dimng these past few weeks. 

And so, after the last of the Assembly balls is over, 
which are held every Thursday evening from January 
to May, beginning at 6 o'clock in the evening and 
lasting until twelve, the President and Lady Wash- 
ington having promised to honor this last ball with 
their presence, the following day, I am to take my 
place in their coach and accompany them to Mount 
Vernon, where we shall enjoy life at their country 
seat, which I judge from what I hear them say, is the 
ideal life, here as well as in France. 

And so I conclude the chapter of my life in Phila- 
delphia with deep gratitude in my heart toward God 
for His marvelous goodness to me, and I breathe a 
prayer that He may continue to guide my footsteps 
so that they may never wander from the narrow path 
which He has marked out for the children of men. 

Although I am never to know the happiness I once 
dreamed of, still God has brought so many rays of 
light into my once darkened life, that I feel able to 
turn my face toward Mount Vernon with hopefulness 
and courage. 
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I AM still laboring under such excitement, 
my hand is trembling so, that I find it 
difScult to compose myself enough even 
now to describe the marvelous event 
which occurred since my arrival here, 
and all that led up to it. Words of praise and thanks- 
giving rise naturally to my lips as I think of how wou- 
drously God has directed my steps. I therefore ask 
His aid to enable me to portray la my diary to-night, 
how in these glorious days of early springtime the 
same warm breath which breathed upon the frozen 
earth and caused all that lay hidden and buried there 
to come to life again, has breathed upon my dead 
heart, making it pulsate with a new life, and filling my 
soul with joy and hope, and an everlasting peace. 

Soon after my arrival at this beautiful spot, I can- 
not explain why, something of the old spirit seemed to 
return to me, unexpected and unbidden, and to a de- 
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gree such as I have not known since those early never- 
to-be-forgotten days at Les Rochers. 

Mount Vernon occupies a commanding -position 
upon the Potomac, with a fine view, and while the 
house itself is simple it is to me extremely sympathetic. 
There is nothing here of the splendor of my own home 
or of the elegance of its life, and yet there is something 
which reminds me of it. It cannot be the house itself 
or its architecture, for they are simple to the last de- 
gree, and suggest the well-to-do farmer of the New 
World rather than the nobleman of the Old. It must 
be that its chief charm lies in the fact that its inmates 
have that rare good breeding which characterizes 
those to the manner born throughout the civilized 
world, and makes their company so sought after and so 
desirable to those who are like minded. How often 
has President Washington quoted to me a saying at- 
tributed to one of the English Kings that " he could 
make a lord, but only God Almighty could make a 
gentleman.'* 

President Washington, Lady Washington and in- 
deed their whole entourage have given themselves in- 
finite pains to make my stay pleasant. Lady Wash- 
ington's granddaughter. Miss Eleanor Custis, is a 
charming young miss, simple and unaffected, with a 
lovely figure, a bright, fresh complexion and a counte- 
nance as open and fresh as that of her grandmother, 
which is certainly saying a great deal. 

President Washington is decidedly seen to the 
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greatest advantage on horseback. He is the cavalier 
par excellence. Imagine my delight when, the day 
after our arrival, he invited me to accompany him, and 
as he placed a horse at my disposal and Lady Wash- 
ington assisted me to improvise a habit, I was soon in 
the saddle cantering at his side. How it reminded me 
of the old days at Les Rochers when I used to set off 
with dear papa or Louis, while mamma and grand- 
mamma waved their handkerchiefs after us very 
much as Lady Washington and Miss Custis were 
doing now. 

Guests are coming and going from Mount Vernon 
all the time, but the President always arranges the 
hours of the day so that he may spend some time with 
Lady Washington and such of the family as are pres- 
ent, and to that inner circle I am fortunate enough to 
be admitted. One morning, as I was about to take a 
ride with the President and the horses were brought to 
the door. Miss Custis suddenly appeared upon the por- 
tico and asked the President's permission to send to 
Alexandria and invite some young people for dinner, 
as she feared it was dull for me. I protested that it 
was not, but the President laughingly called out as he 
mounted — ^^ By all means do so, and try and keep 
them for a little dance in the early evening : perhaps 
some of the young French officers will come ; they are 
always excellent dancers, and it may please the Coun- 
tess to exercise her mother tongue." 

As we rode along, the President surprised me by 
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telling me how he loved the dance, and what a relaxa- 
tion it had been to him even in the midst of his hardest 
campaigns. ^^ If a dance is arranged, I shall give 
myself the pleasure of dancing the minuet with you to- 
night," he concluded ; " for when I retire from public 
office I am resolved to give up dancing and all the 
frivolities of life before they give me up." 

After we returned from the ride I went to my room, 
busied myself with my correspondence for a while, 
then dressed for dinner, — the hour for which is invari- 
ably half past three, — ^and finding that I had still some 
time before dinner would be announced, I descended to 
the drawing-room which I had scarcely entered when 
to my great surprise President Washington appeared, 
habited as usual in velvet and satin and wearing his 
sword and looking every inch the grand seigneur he is. 
As it was a warm spring day he proposed that we 
pass out upon the portico and enjoy the view and the 
air while waiting for the family and guests to appear. 
We were soon seated en tete ct tete. The President to 
me is never so delightful as when in a reminiscent 
mood, one in which he rarely indulges, and never, he 
himself says, away from Mount Vernon. " There is 
something about the air of this place which somehow 
or other always awakens memories of the past," he 
concluded. I could not but wish that those who accuse 
this great man of being cold, heartless, and devoid of 
sentiment, might have had the privilege of listening 
to him in such a mood as it has been my pleasure to 
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do. Lady Washington soon joined us, and we all 
three commented upon the wondrously beautiful day — 
the air seemed full of promise, of hope and joy and 
peace. Nature was in one of those quiet, receptive 
moods which always in springtime precede the great 
awakening, and she seemed on this day to have im- 
parted something of her mood to human hearts. I 
must say that as for myself, such a feeling came upon 
me as I had not known for years. I seemed to be for 
the moment at one again with Nature and with Na- 
ture's God. Suddenly the President arose and with- 
out saying a word crossed the lawn. A glance in the 
direction he took showed me that two men wearing the 
American uniform had dismounted, and that the Presi- 
dent was giving his grooms directions in regard to 
their horses. Just then Lady Washington made a 
remark so that I was obliged to turn my head. I had 
scarcely replied to her when I heard my name called 
by the President, who, accompanied by the two young 
officers, had walked over the soft grass toward us. 
"Countess!" called out the President (for he was 
punctilious about giving everyone his title, whether 
in the Army or Navy or civil life) — " Countess, per- 
mit me to introduce to you Colonel, the Marquis de 
Rochefort and Captain, the Count de Courcelles. 
The Countess de Chesnil." I arose, grasped the back 
of my chair to keep me from falling — all the blood 
in my body seemed to freeze in my veins, transform- 
ing me instantly into marble. My body swayed to 
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and fro and I fear I should, have fallen, had not 
Lady Washington taken in the situation and hastened 
to my assistance. She put her arm gently around my 
waist, and her touch seemed to bring me to life again. 
With a desperate effort I regained control of myself, 
and trying with both hands to quiet my thumping 
heart, I gasped out — " Roger ! " 

The pale figure before me remained motionless and 
silent an instant, then the lips parted and I heard him 
murmur, for the second time in my life 

*' Julie ! It is a vision ! " 

And then the strain became too great, I fainted. 
When I regained consciousness I found myself lying 
upon a sofa, with Lady Washington bending over me 
applying restoratives and wooing me back to life with 
those arts which all big-hearted women know so well 
how to employ. As soon as I was myself again. Lady 
Washington, who knew a woman's heart, suggested 
that the best taedicine for me would be to see the 
captain, and that we must have so much to say 
to each other. When Roger was ushered into the 
room, she disappeared, considerately leaving us alone. 
Alone! Yet not alone, for that room seemed full 
of God. 

And we had much to say to each other. It seems 
that Roger and all my friends had thought me dead, 
for my name had appeared on the long list of those 
who had " paid the debt." No word of my miraculous 
escape had ever reached him, and he who had once 
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mourned for me as dead to him, had found it easier to 
mourn for me as no longer among the living. He had 
visited his parents at Coblence, which a furlough had 
permitted him to do, and had learned from his sister 
Hfline's lips of Caroline's treachery — Helene was then 
resolved as soon as the times permitted to enter a 
convent to expiate her sister's sin. 

But why should we waste time in needless explana- 
tions, now that we had each other again ! The old, 
old music, that love duet which is as old as Eden and 
yet which was composed anew this very hour, was all 
that interested us, as well as the birds that had built 
their nests in the trees surrounding Mount Vernon. 
And when that great man, General Washington, 
cusie in to see us later, he gave us his benediction, 
and then raising his forefinger as if in mock reproof, 
he cried 

" And I, foolish man, thought that you had told me 
all your history, dear Countess.'' 

Lady Washington came bustling in and out, trying 
to speak while choked by tears, and ending by ex- 
pressing a fear that the dinner would spoil did we 
not hasten to the table. 

And we danced the minuet that evening — ^I with the 
President as my partner, as he had promised in the 
morning, but I scarcely touched the floor I was so 
happy. I seemed to be dancing on the air, ever and 
anon possessed by a fear that all present might with- 
out warning melt into nothingness and prove but part 
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" of the baseless fabric of a dream." Like Roger I 
felt like crying at every instant 
" It is perhaps a vision ! " 

(Note inserted long afterward.) 

But little remains to be told. We were married 
shortly afterward at Alexandria, Bishop Carroll of 
CarroUton performing the ceremony, the President 
himself giving away the bride. The wedding break- 
fast was served at Mount Vernon, and then we left 
for our own home, a little brick house placed at our 
disposal by the Fairfaxes on their estate " Belvoir," 
the large mansion house having been destroyed by fire. 
Roger left the army upon our marriage and became, 
like the President himself later, a gentleman farmer. 
Here we were the President's next neighbors; and 
when a little boy and girl came to grace our house- 
hold, the President and his good lady stood sponsors 
for them at the holy font. Here many happy years 
were passed, undimmed save by the passing away of 
that great man and true friend, George Washington, 
and his augu$t consort ; and then when the marvelous 
news reached us that the little Corsican had made him- 
self Emperor of the French and that our fellow- 
prisoner of Les Carmes sat beside him on the throne 
as Empress, the incredible prophecy of the Gypsy at 
Martinique fulfilled, a great longing seized us to see 
our beloved country again; a longing which sooner 

or later takes possession of all Frenchmen when ex- 
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patriated. It eeemed to us too, our duty in the in- 
terest of our children that we should lay claim to our 
sequestered estates, before it was too late, and so nest 
week we will set sail in the good ship L'Esperance 
for Le Havre and France again, whither God speed 
our vessel in due time ! 




PART IV 



PARIS-LES ROCHERS 
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PABI8-I.E8 RO CHESS 




•hat pen can describe the emotions I ex- 
perienced upon seeing Paris again. 
Paris cette grande wHe the same, and 
jet so different. As my eye lighted 
upon familiar objects they brought 
back the past with such force as to startle me, and the 
contrast between then and now was so great as almost 
to make me feel that the pictures memory brought 
before my mental vision were not faithful reproduc- 
tions of events actually lived, but scenes which bad 
only existed in a morbid imagination. One of the first 
places I visited leaning upon Roger's strong arm was 
the rue du Bac No. 48. He rang the bell at the en- 
trance, and as the great door swung upon its heavy 
hinges, disclosing a locality once so familiar to me, all 
impressions of dreamland vanished, and stem reality 
took its place. In the room in which my meals had 
been served and where old Jean Vallot on a certain 
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morning with such infinite tact had broken the news of 
grandmamma's awful end, a mother was bending over 
a cradle singing a child to sleep, while bright pictures 
of the newly crowned Emperor adorned the walls. To 
all our inquiries about the Vallots, there was but one 
answer, no one had ever so much as heard the name 
before — ^^ And so the old order changeth giving place 
to the new.*' We visited that same morning the house 
where we lay hidden so long with the Cl^rys. I was 
almost overcome with emotion as we entered the well- 
known courtyard, and I knelt in prayer on the spot 
where we stood on that memorable morning, and it 
seemed to me I could see dear papa pale and dignified 
and mamma and grandmamma calm and collected 
standing once more before me, and papa's voice rang 
out clear and resonant, breaking the silence of the 
years and it seemed to me to say again *^ And this is 
my daughter, Mademoiselle de Chesnil." 

This time we were more fortunate in finding both 
the Cl^rys alive and in their old home, at their occu- 
pation of basket weaving, although feeble and in ap- 
pearance but mere specters of their former selves. 
They both knelt reverently and kissed my hand, and 
when in telling the remarkable things that had hap- 
pened to me since I last saw them, I at length referred 
to my little Roger, they raised their eyes toward 
heaven with an expression of such thankfulness, that 
I could not but think of Saint Simeon and Saint Eliz- 
abeth in the Bible. They begged so piteously to be 
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permitted to spend their last days at Les Rochers as- 
sisting in bringing up the young heir properly to 
govern his own, that I found it as difficult to explain 
to them, as I do to realize it myself, that whether little 
Roger shall ever see the home of his fathers again or 
not depends upon the will of the son of an obscure 
G)rsican now seated on the Throne of France. And 
what that will be who can foretell? 

Among the first to call upon us after our arrival 
was Jules de Valois. It seems that the Marquis de 
Valois like so many of the favbourg Samt Germain 
had lately made his peace with the new order of things, 
and Jules has been appointed Chamberlain at the new 
Court. Jules was full of the praise of their Majes- 
ties, especially of the Empress. He spoke of her 
great personal charm, infinite tact, rare grace, and the 
perfection of her manners. " I am sure that when 
you are presented to her nothing about her person or 
manners will make you feel that you are not in the 
presence of what the favbourg Saint Germain calls 
a real princess,** he concluded. Jules promised to 
interest himself for us in the matter so dear to our 
hearts, the return of our sequestered estates, and when 
he learned that I had met the Empress at Les Carmes 
and that she was a warm personal friend of grand- 
mamma Valli^re he looked upon the battle as already 
won. ** For at present the Emperor rarely says no 
to any wish of the Empress," he remarked. 

On our first Sunday we went to Notre Dame to as- 
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sist at mass, and hear Pire Gambon whose sermons are 
now attracting such wide-spread attention. As he 
entered the pulpit and bowed his head in prayer some- 
thing about his person seemed familiar, and when he 
began to speak there was that about his voice which 
seemed to thrill my whole being. He had a plaintive, 
appealing manner and his voice from the very begin- 
ning of his discourse seemed to awaken a chord within 
me which had vibrated in the past. He spoke of him- 
self as rescued from a deluge of blood that he might 
be ** a voice, crying in the wilderness." And when in 
his peroration he called upon the people to forsake 
their sinful ways lest GoA might be tempted to punish 
them again, it suddenly flashed upon me, that Fere 
Gambon the popular preacher of the Carmelites at 
Notre Dame, was the young priest from the Provinces, 
who in announcing to me C£u*oline's treachery, had 
taken such a prominent part in the tragedy of my 
Ufe. 

Upon the very afternoon of our visit to Notre Dame 
Jules de Yalois called and informed me that the Em- 
press had expressed a wish that I wait upon her the 
following morning at twelve o'clock " which wish is 
now equivalent to a command " concluded Jules with 
what seemed to me a cynical smile. Grod forgive me ! 
but I cannot stifle a feeling that to obey such a com- 
mand seems to imply a lack of loyalty to my dead Mis- 
tress. I have spoken since our return with so many 
dear friends of the faubourg Saint Germain^ scmie, 
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while easing their consciences by calling it " bowing to 
the inevitable *' have publicly at least accepted the 
new order of things and graced the Imperial Court by 
their presence, however much they might rail against 
it and call the present occupants of the throne Ui 
parvenus in private. Others, and by far the larger 
portion of the faubourg have resisted all the blandish- 
ments of him whom they regard as a usurper, and it is 
generally conceded that the great man has felt the at- 
titude of these grands seigneurs and great ladies of 
the old rSgime — and their rigid refusal to acknowledge 
him or participate in the festivities of his brilliant 
court, more than he ever felt the armed resistance of 
the sovereigns of Europe, who, however great bluster 
they might make in his absence, almost invariably fled 
at his approach at the head of his army or else were 
easily overcome by his great military genius. His in- 
ability to overcome the disdain of this unarmed purely 
moral power, is at present the one bitter drop in the 
cup of him who has so often beheld once mighty 
kings lying prostrate at his feet. What the mighty 
ruler, the great soldier with his victorious army behind 
him could not accomplish, Josephine with her grace 
and charm and amiability, Jules assures me, is grad- 
ually bringing to pass, and daily bloodless victories 
over the old families of the faubourg Saint Germain 
are put to hex credit, which were utterly impossible to 
the greatest military genius of modem times. Jules 
himself seemed surprised, embarrassed, almost annoyed 
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at my hesitation. And I do not blame him for I am 
annoyed at myself. It seemed so easy in the New 
World to decide to return and claim my own. We 
had lived far away from the scene of conflict for so 
long that I did not f uUy realize that our return would 
bring us immediately " to the parting of the ways " — 
that we must decide for or against the new rSgtme be- 
fore the restitution of the estates could so much as be 
thought of. When brought face to face with a de- 
cision, it suddenly flashed upon me that while in our 
hearts there could be no question as to our being in- 
fluenced by a feeling which only did us honor in laying 
claim to our ancestral inheritance, still in the eyes of 
Bonaparte who was said to believe that every man 
and woman had his price, as well as in the eyes of the 
world, our motive would be considered more or less a 
mercenary one. To be sure during my long residence 
in the United States I had striven to cultivate what 
the Americans with fine irony call " the conmion sense 
point of view " because it is rare and uncommon, but 
somehow or other it seemed difficult of application on 
French soil. I seemed utterly at sea when Roger en- 
tering the sdon and learning of my dilemma, said in 
his quiet, decided manner, so necessary in deaHng with 
a woman whose nerves have been tried as much as mine, 
'^As for me, dear Julie, that matter was settled 
long ago, when my father as head of our *house loy- 
ally accepted the new rSgime and received his chateau 
back from the Emperor's hands." 
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This sentence called me to myself and made me 
realize how like a woman I had caused myself an un- 
necessary struggle, by forgetting for the moment that 
Roger's father, shortly after the Emperor's corona- 
tion, had made his peace with " the powers that be," 
and in consequence had had his estates returned to 
him, and that it was the knowledge of this decision 
which had first implanted in me the desire to secure 
Les Rochers for my children. Roger was right when 
he once laughingly remarked that " God created 
Adam first because being omniscient He knew that the 
first thing that the woman-that-was-to-be would do, 
would be to jump at a conclusion, so that it was a ne- 
cessity that an Adam should be there to set her 
straight.'* To which I rejoined " that I was sure he 
was quite right, if we admitted for the sake of argu- 
ment, that Eve had ever so little French blood in her 
veins." 

Monday a little before noon found me waiting in 
the antechamber to the apartment of the Empress at 
the Tuileries, quite bewildered for the moment at the 
brilliancy of the mise en scene with which the Imperial 
pair had surrounded themselves. It was a striking 
contrast to the simplicity of the preceding reign even 
before the revolution began. And if everything 
seemed a trifle too new, — ^uniforms, furniture, hang- 
ings, — ^to make that impression of permanency which 
the abode of a reigning sovereign ought to make, still 
the towt ensemble was a picture pleasing to the eye 
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and certainly very effective. I could not but contrast 
too in my own mind these surroundings with those 
which went to make up the residence of the head of 
that government across the sea, which was almost as 
young as this — and yet how different ! Although liv- 
ing in ^* his own hired house," there was nothing about 
the abode of Washington to suggest the parvenu^ 
and there was certainly something about its studied 
simplicity which was very impressive. If its occu- 
pants, too, might in a sense be said to be feeling their 
way, there was nothing in the atmosphere of the place 
which suggested a lack of permanency. On the con- 
trary, the impression always made upon me was, that 
although there was no attempt to disguise the fact 
that they were at work only on the foundations of a 
government, they were determined that those founda- 
tions should represent solidity, strength and per- 
manency. And solidity, strength and permanency 
seem to me better foundation stones on which to build 
a government, than liberty, equality, fraternity, 
which while pretty as a sentiment may mean so much 
or so little. 

But I had not much time for moralizing for I was 
soon ushered into the salon adjoining the antechamber, 
where to my great surprise I was received by the 
Duchesse de la Rochefoucauld, first dame d*honneur 
to the new Empress. 

The hour of my reception, and the fact that I had 
been given to understand that I was to be received in 
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the Apartment of the Empress, and not in the State 
Apartments, made my surprise the greater that I 
should he received by one of the Duchesse de Roche- 
foucauld's rank. But as usual my philosophy came 
to my relief, and I said to myself, it is either intended 
as a vulgar display of the magnificent footing upon 
which they have arranged their 0)urt, or else the in- 
tention has been to honor me, and the old nobility to 
which I belong. This latter solution I felt sure was 
the correct one, as soon as the Duchesse spoke. 

The Duchesse is a small woman, decidedly pre- 
possessing and of rare intelligence, with a reputation 
of having accepted a position at Court, not because of 
any personal ambitions to gratify or intrigues to carry 
out, but solely from devotion to the person of the 
Empress. In the few minutes I saw her, her frank 
manner and the candor of her utterance, made me 
feel sure that this reputation was not undeserved. 

But the doors communicating with the sahn adjoin- 
ing the one in which I was sitting with the Duchesse 
were suddenly opened, and almost before I was aware 
of it I was ushered into the sdUm de VImperatricey and 
presented to Her Majesty. Here there was certainly 
nothing of the parvenu. I made the usual low cour- 
tesy but not without a choking sensation at the throat, 
for try as I would, my dear Mistress' face and figure 
rose before me. But the Empress came toward me a 
smile lighting up her beautiful face, and taking both 
my hands in hers, she said with that charming grace 
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wlaeh hkA gahxd for ber so waamj beuts — ^^ At this 
inr^^rriev, ct <kar C^ftaUnt^ let tK meet cpoB the old 
ffwtbi^ frjT^tiing for the tzrxae bcng aU that has 
%inot occurred. Yoa are the grmiHldaii^iter of mj 
old fritai, the 3Iafqii3ie de VaOiere, and a fomer 
feDoV'priioiier of nmie at La CarataJ* 

It 19 lyfdlftta to describe the E iupifja , the pohlie 
pre» and the Tariooft prints of the daj hare made her 
features and person so familiar to the orilized world. 
But there is that about her which joa cannot pot upon 
paper, and it is that subtle something which giTes 
her her peculiar diamu As measured by ordinary 
standards, or to my eyes as compared to my Royal 
Mistress she is not beautiful, and yet there is a seduc- 
tive charm about her whidi defies all comparison. 
One may describe the sweetness of her smfle, the grace 
of her movements, the distinction of ber manners ; one 
may repeat that she possesses that rare gift which is 
called a royal memory and that she has the art of 
saying something amiable to everyone she meets, with- 
out repeating herself, or in the least approaching the 
hanal, that whfle perfectly natural and unassuming, 
there is something about her which makes the impres- 
sion on all who meet her of a woman bom to the pur- 
ple. And yet when you have said all this, you have 
not accounted for that in her which gives her her 
greatest power and makes her find her way intuitively 
into all hearts. The Emperor's severest critics fail 
to criticise her, and even the faubourg Saint Germain 
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is full of her praises, and regards her success as its 
own, and strange paradox, is fond of referring to 
her as a UgitimUte. There is no question of her im- 
mense popularity at present with all classes and with 
the masses. Homage paid to her in the future I 
shall regard as homage paid to rare womanly graces. 





PAMB-LES ROCHEK8 CotttitlUed 




great interest i 



J\ the occasion of this first inteiriev, the 
Empress seated herself on the sofa, and 
questioned me in regard to all that I 
had passed through since those dreary 
days at LeM Carmet. She showed that 
1 all the details of another's life which 
I heard referred to as one of her rarest gifts and 
greatest charms. And then she told quite naturally 
of her own hopes and fears, but when she spoke of the 
Emperor her whole manner changed, and it was easy 
to see that to her, be was not only the greatest gen- 
eral — the mi^ty Emperor — her lord and master, but 
her all in all, her entire world {^ion monde entier). 
Suddenly the Empress turned and taking from a small 
table which stood beside her, a parchment with heavy 
seals han^ng from it, she handed it to me, saying — 
" Pardon me, dear Comteste, for inducing your friend 
the Comte de Valois to betray your wishes in regard 
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to your estates. The Emperor has graciously com- 
manded that they he restored to you ; and at my re- 
quest, because of our former Intimate relations, has 
made me happy by permitting me to be his Ambas- 
sadrice and hand you in person the necessary docu- 
ments." So overcome was I at these last words, that 
I fell at the Empress' feet, while hot tears coursed 
down my cheeks. It was. not only the thought that 
Les Rochers was ours again — ^that my children should 
own the roof which had sheltered their fathers for 
generations, but it was the charming way in which it 
was done, making it so much easier for one of my 
race to receive it at such hands. And in my heart 
I thanked God but blessed the Empress Josephine for 
her great goodness toward me. The Empress assisted 
me to my feet, and then with rare tact changed the 
subject in order to enable me to regain my composure, 
by smilingly saying, " The gypsy at Martinique was 
right, Comtessey I have become more than a Queen, 
an Empress. God forbid that I should die in an hos- 
pital ! " To which I fervently added " Amen ! " 

At this moment the doors were suddenly flung wide 
open, and a voice called out, " His Majesty the Em- 
peror " — and before I could recover my self-possession, 
the great man, the modem Caesar entered. I bowed 
low, the Empress also courtesied, but the Emperor did 
not seem to notice my presence, but hastening toward 
the Empress, he first kissed her hand, then pinched 
her cheek and said mockingly, " A whole haberdash- 
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cr's establishment awaits the Empress' pleasure in the 
adjoining room, in order that Her Majesty may 
choose material for a new gown. Why not admit 
them into the Imperial presence before they take the 
Tuileries by storm, for even your resolute Chamber- 
lain finds it difficult to keep them any longer at bay." 
The Empress blushed at this raillery, for it is an 
open secret that the Empress Josephine's chief fault 
is the great extravagance of her expenditures which 
even taxes the resources of the Imperial purse. 

The Empress gave a slight cough of embarrass- 
ment, then calling the Emperor's attention to my 
presence said, " Your Majesty, the Countess de Cour- 
celles, who can scarcely find words to express her grati- 
tude for Your Majesty's gracious act in restoring her 
family estates." 

The Emperor turned toward me (I cannot over- 
come an impression that he was well aware of my pres- 
ence and that the theatrical instinct is as strong in 
him as in me) and looking me full in the eyes said, 
" Gratitude is a factor which I never count upon in 
my dealings with the hiunan race, least of all with the 
members of the faubourg Saint Germam. Animals 
sometimes love their masters, human beings rarely. 
The old nobility accept the return of their property at 
my hands with the usual formula of grateful words 
upon their lips, while in their hearts they still regard 
it as theirs only by right of birth. It would be a 
weaker man than I who would count upon such loy- 
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alty, especially from women whose moods vary more 
than the heavens on an April day. Am I not right, 
Comtesse ? " he concluded abruptly. 

" Far be it from me," I replied, " to presume to 
express an opinion contrary to that of Your Majesty, 
and yet since you ask me, and speaking only as a mem- 
ber of that sex which you consider so weak and vacil- 
lating, I would venture to say, that generally speak- 
ing one who has proved herself loyal to one master 
under the most trying circumstances, ought to be de- 
pended upon to be loyal to another who had under- 
stood how to awaken that feeling of loyalty. There 
are depths to a woman's heart. Your Majesty, as well 
as shallow places." The Empress seemed embarrassed 
at these words and looked anxiously at the Emperor, 
and then remarked, " The Comtesse has been but a 
short time in Paris. We were fellow-prisoners in the 
old days at Les Carmes. Since then she has had a 
most interesting history. She was a member of Wash- 
ington's household; it was he who gave her away in 
marriage." "Washington!" the Emperor ejacu- 
lated. " Washington ! A great man, that is when 
measured by certain standards. But he made many 
mistakes, and the greatest was that he taught men to 
regard him as their leader rather than their master. 
A great man once seated firmly in the saddle, whether 
it be at the head of soldiers or civilians, must realize 
that he is there to command, and not to air the im- 
possible theories of the LycSe professors. He is at 
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the head of his fellows by right of birth, just as much 
as the king on his throne is. They are bom to power 
while he is bom mth power. That is the only differ- 
ence." The Emperor here helped himself to a pinch 
of snufF, then closing the jeweled snuffbox with a 
snap, he murmured, " To be sure much may be said 
to excuse Washington in the position he took. He 
had no heirs. That must have altered all his plans 
as well as affected his life." (At this last remark 
the Empress perceptibly winced.) The Emperor had 
apparently addressed these remarks to no one, but had 
uttered them in the form of a monologue — ^which I am 
told is one of his most trying customs. Then sud- 
denly looking up and addressing me, the Emperor 
continued, " The Empress tells me that you have been 
but a short time in Paris, and yet I am sure long 
enough to hear all the biting things the faubourgs 
repeat at my expense. They will not accept present 
conditions because forsooth I am not in their eyes their 
legitimate sovereign. The only difference between me 
and such a prince is, that they would be simple de- 
scendants while I am an ancestor," he proudly con- 
cluded. 

My embarrassment was great. I could not but be 
thankful to a kind Providence who had made it so 
much easier to accept Les Rochers from the hands of 
the amiable Empress rather than direct from this 
cynical man. Fortunately I was well enough versed 
in Court usages to know that no reply was expected 
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of me. I simply retained the deferential attitude I 
had assrmied from the beginning. The Empress no- 
ticing my embarrassment, which she evidently shared, 
came to my assistance. " I have received the Countess 
de Courcelles en partictdierey Your Majesty," she re- 
marked, " because she is the granddaughter of my 
dear friend the Marquise de Valli^re. She was bom 
a De Chesnil a family always renowned for their loy- 
alty to the Crown, and whose swords have always been 
at their Sovereign's disposal." 

" Have you brothers in the army.'' " the Emperor 
abruptly asked, regarding me intently. 

" My only brother died while defending the King 
on the marble staircase at Versailles, which I should 
like to have your Majesty's gracious permission to 
visit in order that I may pray for his soul," I replied, 
and could scarcely keep from sobbing. 

The Emperor's whole manner seemed to change at 
these last words of mine, and in a voice almost tender, 
he said, 

" It is well. Your wish is granted. It is a 
woman's true sphere. If she only knew it she is never 
so attractive as when performing such sacred offices." 

He turned as if to go and I made a low reverence, 
but the Empress, anxious it seemed to me that my last 
impression of the Emperor should be a pleasant one, 
exercised that tact for which she is justly celebrated 
by remarking, " Will not Your Majesty remain and 
help me select the material for the gown which I am 
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to wear at Your Majesty's coming fete. The choice 
is sure to interest the Countess de Courcelles whom I 
have learned to love and admire. Would to God' there 
were a position at Court worthy of her vacant, for I 
should like to have her always near my person. Such 
loyalty as hers I know is rare." 

** Josephine ! Josephine ! " cried the Emperor in a 
light tone, " you will always s.eek to rule men by win- 
ning their hearts as you have mine. However since 
you will it, I will be second only to you in my esteem 
of the Countess, and together we will clothe the Em- 
press for our fete.'*^ 

At a signal from the Empress the Chamberlain ap- 
peared, and was soon followed by the merchants bow- 
ing low, and the maids of the Empress' household, 
who were to assist in arranging the costly materials. 
One of these maids seemed to me to be on what I may 
call perhaps an intimate footing with the Empress, 
for as she approached the Empress whispered some- 
thing to her. A moment later she turned to open a 
roll of goods and hold it up in the most favorable 
light for the Emperor to see when to my astonishment 
a deathly pallor crept over her face, and she let the 
roll fall from her hands as she exclaimed, all forget- 
ful of her surroundings, 

" Comtesse de Chesnil ! " 

" Pauline! " I cried, and held on to the back of a 
chair for support. 

"il/ow DieuP^ cried the Emperor with a gay 
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laugh, " wonders will never cease ! Then you, too. 
Countess, know the jolly nun of Les Carmes! " 

The Empress Josephine and Pauline exchanged a 
few words, then the Empress turning to me said with 
a smile, " I forgot for the moment that Pauline, too, 
was a relic of those days in the old convent." 

At the Emperor's command I then told the impor- 
tant part Pauline had played in the history of my 
life since her first appearance at Les Rochers. I fear 
that I am too fond of theatrical efi^ects not to have 
used the material at my command in such a way as to 
make the greatest possible impression upon their Maj- 
esties, while reserving all detail of a private nature 
as too sacred for other ears. But when I came to de- 
scribe Pauline's plan for my escape from prison, and 
the marvelously touching episodes which followed it, 
something of the human element entered the atmos- 
phere of that room which it had not possessed before, 
making, it seemed to me, all material evidences of 
pomp and glitter and vain show appear so tawdry for 
the moment. All seemed deeply moved save perhaps 
the Emperor himself. I saw the Empress brush away 
a tear as with choked utterance she said, 

** How grateful should all be to the Emperor that 
out of such disorder and lawlessness, he brought order 
and respect for the law ! " 

But the Emperor with his usual cynicism added, 
" Brava ! hravissvma ! Contessma !! What a pity 
that such talent should be lost to the stage ! " 
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Their Majesties soon dismissed me and I left with 
the Empress' assurance that Pauline should visit me 
that same evening as doubtless she had much to com- 
municate that would prove of interest to me and mine. 
And Pauline came as promised, and what she had to 
tell me was of absorbing interest, for it was nothing 
less than the sequel to the story of my escape from 
prison during the " terror." 

** You see, Comtesse," began Pauline, " as soon as 
you left the cell on that morning, I had thrown myself 
on the bed carelessly but in such an attitude that my 
feet fell asleep, and it was physically impossible for 
me to move without indeed a great effort. If there 
be no outcry, I thought, within the next fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then there will be none from her and 
she will be safe. But those twenty minutes seemed 
like as many hours, and because of my cramped posi- 
tion my side began to ache. At length worn out by the 
unaccustomed position, the waiting, the anxiety, and 
the uncertainty, I fell asleep. How long I slept, I 
know not, but I do know that I was awakened by the 
voice of my husband saying to the guard in the cor- 
* ridor, * I have searched everywhere and cannot find 
her. The sentinel at the portal thinks she passed him 
as usual on her way to the market, her basket on her 
arm, but if that were true, she would long since have 
returned; other guards remember seeing her on her 
way to cell No. 18.' 

" * Cell No. IS! ' replied the guard, * an unlucky 
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number! Shall I enter it with you, citoyen? ' And 
then they rapped upon the door, and as I made no 
response, they tried its handle and finding it unlocked, 
entered. Gredin made one bound toward the bed, felt 
my hands, my brow, my beating heart and exclaimed, 
* Thank Heaven! She- is still aUve!' Through my 
quivering eyelids I saw that he had discovered the 
phial at the bedside. ^ Call a surgeon ! Man be 
quick ! ' he cried. Then something in my face at- 
tracted his attention and he quickly asked, * Who 
occupied this cell? Chesnil was the name written on 
the card tacked to the door ! 

" ' Man or woman? ' , 

" * A Citizeness.' 

" My eyelashes could not conceal from me the fact 
that Gredin had seen through me, and I was only left 
a moment in doubt as to what position he would take ; 
turning to the guard he said, * My wife has been 
drugged, a crime has been committed, a prisoner has 
escaped. Call for help, but do not leave me alone with 
her.' 

" Before help arrived, I had rallied to everybody's 
surprise but my own, although in spite of the sneer 
with which Gredin regarded me accompanied by a 
pinch, I could not stand because I was disabled — ^both 
my feet were asleep. I was soon carried to my own 
room and put to bed. When we were alone Gredin 
leaned over me and hissed between his teeth * This is 
the second time you have played me such a game. I 
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am going to overlook it this time too, because you are 
necessary to me, but I am not willing to have you think 
that I am such a fool as not to see through you, and 
your intrigues with your aristocrat friends.' His tone 
in saying this made me impatient, aroused my anger, 
so that I cried mockingly, 

'''TaU-toil Be still!' 

" * To which Gr^din replied, * Be civil, and keep to 
your bed hussy, or the authorities may crack such a 
joke with you as you may not relish! ' 

" That very afternoon I overheard Citoyen Cour- 
tade tell Gredin how he had captured you and that he 
had you in a place of safety. He asked how you es- 
caped from us. My heart sank at this news, and for 
twenty-four hours I was in despair because of the un- 
certainty concerning you. I dared not call upon the 
Vallots for fear I was watched, and if you had escaped 
again, might in this way lead the enemy to your hiding 
place. And when an evening or two later Gredin came 
into my room after seeing Citoyen Courtade, and shak- 
ing his head sorrowfully said, ' The Citizeness Chesnil 
must be a witch, she not only gave Courtade the slip, 
but she got away mysteriously from another man who 
captured her the same day ' — I broke out into low 
hysterical laughter and exclaimed, ' A witch, is she, 
because she is too sharp for you ! She has only the 
keen wit God gave all women to enable them to match 
man's brutaUty ! ' Which was a very foolish thing 
to say, Comtesse, and was only said on the spur of the 
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moment, for it never does for us to let the men see how 
superior our wit is to theirs, especially if we are 
married to them ! In due time, having something of 
that wit myself, I went to the rue du Bac No. 48 to get 
news of you. But the Vallots had simply disappeared 
in space, leaving no trace behind them. I could not 
even find one person who would so much as acknowl- 
edge that they had ever lived there. That I call good 
management! It was in those days when my heart 
was sore, and uncertainty was weighing heavily upon 
me, that Madame de Beauhamais came into my life. 
You have seen her now that she is on the throne, but in 
the old days she seemed even more to me. So when 
the patriots began to raise their hands against each 
other, and Robespierre and Courtade and the like paid 
the debt with their heads just as they had made so 
many others do, Gredin tired of his post, and joined 
the army. Madame Beauhamais hearing I was alone, 
sent for me and I have never left her since. I followed 
her and her fortunes wherever she went — to Italy — 
everywhere. And she has been so good to me that 
I shall never leave her now, while life lasts. Poor 
Gredin changed his politics soon after he entered the 
army, and it is a great comfort to me to know that he 
died an honorable death on the field of battle, his last 
breath spent, I am told, in cheering Bonaparte, as 
he rode by, at the head of his victorious troops, 
near where Gredin was lying. Gredin got to be 
very tender after he left me, Comtesse; married 
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people often do after they are separated, you 
know." 

When before she left I took Pauline into the room 
where my little boy and girl were quietly sleeping, for 
the first time in my life I saw her eyes moisten, and she 
whispered to me, " I must be getting old, for if I had 
not given up the good Grod (le ban Dieu) I should 
like to utter a prayer over their innocent heads." 

The next day to my great surprise a Chamberlain 
of the Emperor's household brought me the official 
permit to visit the chateau of Versailles, and told me 
that the Emperor had commanded that one of the 
Imperial carriages be placed at my disposition to con- 
vey me there. This gracious act could not but force 
upon my attention the contrast between the present 
and the past. 

Who that saw that demure little figure seated in a 
comer of a Royal equipage on her first journey to 
Versailles, could believe, that many years later that 
same woman after remarkably cruel experiences, would 
make that same journey, through the same avenues, 
toward the same chateau, this time in an Imperial 
carriage, for the once great kingdom with the occu- 
pants of its throne had passed away in a sea of blood ; 
and in its stead, a mighty Empire had arisen which 
had all Europe prostrate at her feet. And the great 
Emperor — the successor of Charlemagne! an obscure 
Corsican, whose name, half-French, half -Italian, had 
not been so much as heard of in '89 ! 
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But oh ! how can I describe the conflicting emotions 
which took possession of me, as I stood again before 
that marble staircase at Versailles! A light-hearted 
girl no longer, but an experienced woman, facing a 
new life and new conditions with a sorely perplexed 
heart ! What cotdd emphasize the difi^erence between 
the past and the present, more than this stairway and 
chateau before me ! But for Roger's strong arm be- 
ing around me I must have fallen. Together we 
knelt near the spot where Louis had perished, together 
we prayed, and when we arose from our knees, it 
seemed to me my dear Queen's spirit hovered near, 
whispering peace to my troubled soul. 

Roger sought and received an audience of the Em- 
peror, that he might thank him for this gracious act. 
The only comment Roger made upon his return was : 
** He is certainly a great soldier, would to God I felt 
sure France will not pay too dearly later for the glory 
he has brought her arms ! " 

While Roger was with the Emperor, I called upon 
a friend in the favbourg^ and was shown a portrait of 
our dear Queen Marie Antoinette's daughter. I was 
disappointed to find that in her portrait, at least, she 
had none of her mother's charming traits. And what 
could not but ofi^end a Frenchwoman's sensibilities, she 
wore a horrid English bonnet which was very unbe- 
coming. 

We had been preparing to leave for Les Rochen 
which Roger's father ever since it had been restored 
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to us had been gradually getting in order for our re- 
ception, it having been much damaged during the 
Revolution. Our preparations were about completed 
and we were almost ready to start, when we received a 
command to dine with their Majesties at the TuUeriet. 
Roger was perceptibly annoyed at this interruption to 
our plans, and the delay which it necessarily caused. 
But I am too true a woman not to experience a feeling 
of satisfaction at the honor Implied, as well as gratifi- 
cation at having an opportunity of seeing the new 
Court of which I have heard so much. And so at the 
appointed hour we arrived at the Tmleries, and were 
received with the same state that we would hav6 been 
under the former rSgime. To be sure the Court 
seemed arranged on a scale of even greater magnifi- 
cence. I was glad to see that the best traditions of our 
old French society were scrupulously respected. Of 
course there was a sprinkling of the new nobility 
created by Bonaparte, with their greater elegance of 
apparel and coarser manners, but the Impression on 
the whole was decidedly comme U faut. When the 
doors leading to the apartment where the guests were 
assembled were flung open and the marshal announced 
the approach of their Majesties, as the Imperial pair 
passed among the assembled guests saying a few gra- 
clous words to each before leading the way to the din- 
ing-room, I questioned if the scene for brilliancy and 
elegance could be equaled in Europe or ever had been. 
I cannot however rid myself of an impression that the 
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Emperor ^hile he so quickly adopted les allures of a 
sovereign, is at the best a combination of general and 
Emperor — never quite the real thing. It may be 
that I have so much talent for acting myself that I 
detect it the more readily in others. But the Empress 
upon this occasion as upon all others in which it has 
been my privilege to see her, always makes upon me 
the unpression of being royal by the grace of God— 
the bom queen of hearts. As she approached us it 
certainly was not easy after the familiar intercourse 
of a few days before, to be natural and at the same 
time not compromise her position as Empress, but she 
was quite equal to the occasion. And as we drove 
home, Roger's first remark was, " It certainly looks as 
if at last France had a permanent government, and let 
us be just, the one best suited to the times in which we 
live.'' A week later we started for Les Rochers, which 
wherever we may live, will only be to me what the 
English call *' home." As at last our coach drove 
through the long line of poplars up to the front door, 
as each familiar object came again in view, how my 
heart thumped and my brain whirled. I seemed for 
the moment to have acquired a dual personality, one 
living in the past and another in the present. Mon- 
sieur et Madame de Courcelles and dear H^l^ne, and 
Jules de Valois were at the door waiting to receive us, 
and could I believe my eyes, behind them in full livery 
the two Vallots, father and son, and old Clery and his 
wife. I hastened toward them my eyes blinded by 
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the tears which would come, and extended both my 
hands in welcome, which they devotedly kissed. 
" You here ! *' I cried. " This is an unexpected pleas- 
ure ! *• To which young Jean Vallot always ready 
with his tongue replied, " We are like the birds which 
however far they may fly away from Les Rockers, 
when the proper time comes are doubly glad to get 
back again to the nest in which they were bom." 
(Who will say after this that Frenchmen of his class 
have no poetry in their souls !) 

Cl^ry approached, his old eyes raised to heaven as 
if he were murmuring, " Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace, according to Thy word: for 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvation ! " Instead of say- 
ing which however, after he had greeted my dear chil- 
dren, he handed me, what? — nothing less than my dear 
diary which I had left in the cellar the day of our 
arrest, and the sight of which stirred me so, that I 
almost broke down upon receiving it. But the sur- 
prise of surprises came, when at our first dinner at Les 
Rockers, Monsieur de Courcelies asked the privilege 
of announcing the engagement of his daughter 
Hel^ne to Jules de Valois, which will be announced to 
the public at large at a dinner to be shortly given at 
his own chateau. And I have been praising Jules de 
Valois as the most unselfish man I ever knew ! Where 
were my woman's eyes and wits that I did not dis- 
cover their secret before? 

I have been sitting all day in my old roonif, copying 
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into my diary the pages of my life which have been 
written since it was last in my hands. The dear old 
room at my request was left just as it was on the day 
I returned from Sacre Cceur. The pretty chintz cur- 
tains new then, are old now, and the many suns that 
have risen and set since, have faded the sweet little 
rosebuds on them, as well as their mistress. The 
lovely Louis seize cabinet, which is a cabinet and writ- 
ing desk combined, a present from dear papa and 
mamma and which I saw that memorable day for the 
first time, stands in its old place, my diary open upon 
it. Sounds of children's laughter come in at the open 
windows, for it is the month of June, and looking out 
I see Jean Vallot, young no longer, leading a pony 
around the familiar courtyard, while a little girl sits 
in the saddle, and young Roger, whip in hand, urges 
them on. I reseat myself, take my pen in hand, when 
I hear a footfall upon the soft carpet. I know who it 
is, before a hand is laid lightly upon my shoulder, for 
the atmosphere of the room has suddenly changed, and 
a voice which is to me the sweetest music on earth says, 
" Do not sit so long before that diary, burying your- 
self in the past.'* As he kisses me tenderly on the brow, 
where the birds of passage have already left traces of 
their feet, I reply " I am not groping in the dead past, 
but rejoicing in the glorious present, Roger, my king! 
It is the 29th of June, the day consecrated to the mem- 
ory of the great Apostle who wrote, ^ The greatest of 
these is love.' It is also the anniversary of his mar- 
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tyrdom, for love spells also suffering. And so before 
I write finis on the last page of my diary, let us join 
with Saint Paul out of a full heart in his glorious 
tribute to love, ' And now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three, but the greatest of these is love.' " 

And then Roger places his strong arm about me and 
leads me to the window, and I lean upon his breast in 
silent joy. One by one the sounds cease. The chil- 
dren hie them to the nursery, and their laughter dies 
away; the cattle to their stalls where they are mute; 
the birds to their nests, and their song ceases, and then 
the sun sets behind the western hills, casting a soft 
radiance over the landscape which, too, has become 
silent, a silence undisturbed by the humming of insects 
or the rustling of leaves, until at length within our 
breasts " a still small voice '* breaks the silence, and 
it seems to echo the Apostle's words, " the greatest 
is love.^^ 

(1) 
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The Reckoning. 

By Robert W. Chambers. 

The author's intention is to treat, in a series of four or five 
romances, that part of the war for independence which particularly 
affected the great landed families of northern New York, the 
Johnsons, represented by Sir William, Sir John, Guy Johnson, and 
Colonel Claus ; the notorious Butlers, father and son, the Schuylers, 
Van Rensselaers, and others. 

The first romance of the series, Cardigan, was followed by the 
second. The Maid-at-Arms. The third, in order, is not completed. 
The fourth is the present volume. 

As Cardigan pretended to portray life on the baronial estate of 
Sir William Johnson, the first uneasiness concerning the coming 
trouble, the first discordant note struck in the harmonious councils 
of the Long House, so, in The Maid-at-Arms, which followed in 
order, the author attempted to paint a patroon family disturbed by 
the approaching rumble of battle. That romance dealt with the 
first serious split in the Iroquois Confederacy ; it showed the Long 
House shattered though not fallen; the demoralization and final 
flight of the great landed families who remained loyal to the British 
Crown; and it struck the key-note to the future attitude of the 
Iroquois toward the patriots of the frontier — revenge for their 
losses at the battle of Oriskany — and ended with the march of the 
militia and continental troops on Saratoga. 

The third romance, as yet incomplete and unpublished, deals 
with the war-path and those who followed it led by the landed 
gentry of Tryon County; and ends with the first solid blow de- 
livered at the Long House, and the terrible punishment of the 
Great Confederacy. 

The present romance, the fourth in chronological order, picks 
up the thread at that point. 

The author is not conscious of having taken any liberties with 
history in preparing a framework of facts for a mantle of romance. 
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Does anybody remember the opera of The Inca, and that heart-breaking 
episode where the Court Undertaker, in a morbid desire to increase his pro- 
fessional skill, deliberately accomplishes the destruction of his middle-aged 
relatives in order to inter them for the sake of practice ? 

If I recollect, his dismal confession runs something like this : 

*^ It was in bleak November 
When I slew them, I remember, 
As I caught diem unawares^ 
Drinking tea in rocking-chairs/' 

And so he talked them to death, the subject being "What Reallj Is Art?" 
Afterward he was sony— 

** The squeak of a door. 
The creak of a floor, 
My horrors and fears enhance ; 
And I wake with a scream 
As I hear in my dream 
The shrieks of my maiden aunts ! ** 

Now it is a very dreadful thing to suggest that those highly respectable 
pseudo-spinsters, the Sister Arts, supposedly coaly immune in their polyga- 
mous chastity (for every suitor for favor is pcmularly expected to be wedded to 
his particular art) — I repeat, it is very dreadful to suggest that these impeccable 
old ladies are in danger of being talked to death. 

But the talkers are talking and Art Nouveau rockers are rocking, and the 
trousers of the prophet are p^dbed with stained glass, and it is a day of dinld- 
ness and of thuml». 

Let us find comfort in the ancient proverb : " Art talked to death shall rise 
again." Let us also recollect that " Dinky is as dinky does ; " that ** All is 
not Shaw that Bernards ; " that ** Better Yeates than Clever ; '* that words are 
so inexpensive that there is no moral crime in robbing Henry to pay James. 

Firmly believing all this, abjuring all atom-pic^eis, slab nuniture, and 
woodchuck literature — save only the immortal verse : 

*' And there the wooden-chuck doth tread ; 
While from the oak trees' tops 
The red, red squirrel on the heacl 
The frequent acorn drops." 

Abjturing, as I say, dinldness in all its forms, we may still hope that those 
cleanly and respectable spinsters, the Sister Arts, will continue throughout the 
ages, rocking and drinkmg tea unterrified by the million-tongued clamor in 
the back yard and below stairs, where thumb and forefinger continue the 
question demanded by intellec'^ual exhaustion : 

" L'arr 1 Kesker say I'arr ? " 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK 



THE MASTERPIECE OF A MASTER MIND. 

The Prodigal Son. 

By Hall Caine. i2mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 

" The Prodigal Son " follows the lines of the Bible para- 
ble in the principal incidents, but in certain important 
particulars it departs from them. In a most convincing 
way, and with rare beauty, the story shows that Christ's 
parable is a picture of heavenly mercy, and not of human 
justice, and if it were used as an example of conduct among 
men it would destroy all social conditions and disturb ac- 
cepted laws of justice. The book is full of movement and 
incident, and must appeal to the public by its dramatic 
story alone. The Prodigal Son at the close of the book 
has learned this great lesson, and the meaning of the parable 
is revealed to him. Neither success nor fame can ever wipe 
out the evil of the past. It is not from the unalterable laws 
of nature and life that forgiveness can be hoped for. 

" Since ' The Manxman ' Hall Caine has written nothing so moving 
in its elements of pathos and tragedy, so plainly marked wim the power 
to search the human heart and reveal its secret springs of strength and 
weakness, its passion and strife, so sincere and satisfying as ' The Prodi- 
gal Son.' " — New York Times, 

" It is done with supreme self-confidence, and the result is a work 
3f genius." — New York Evening Post. 

** ' The Prodigal Son ' will hold the reader's attention from cover io 
^over." — Philadetphia Record, 

" This is one of Hall Caine's best novels — one that a large portion 
of the fiction-reading public will thoroughly enjoy." 

— Chicago Record-Herald, 

" It is a notable piece of fiction." — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

"In * The Prodigal Son' Hall Caine has produced his greatest work." 

— Boston HercUd, 

** Mr. Caine has achieved a work of extraordinary merit, a fiction as 
Snely conceived, as deftly constructed, as some of the best work of out 
living novelists." — London Daily Mail, 

*' ' The Prodigal Son ' is indeed a notable novel ; and a work thai 
nay certainly rank with the best of recent fiction. ..." 

— Westminster Gazette. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



^A beautiful romance of the days of Robert Burns*^ 

Nancy Stair. 

A Novel. By Eunor Macartney Lane, author 
of •* Mills of God.** Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

** With very much the grace and charm of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the author of * The Life of Nancy Stair ' com- 
bines unusual gifts of narrative, characterization, color, and 
humor. She has also delicacy, dramatic quality, and that 
rare gift — historic imagination. 

** * The Life of Nancy Stair * is interesting from the first 
sentence to the last ; the characters are vital and are, also, 
most entertaining company; the denouement unexpected 
and picturesque and cleverly led up to from one of the 
earliest chapters; the story moves swiftly and without a 
hitch. Robert Bums is neither idealized nor caricatured ; 
Sandy, Jock, Pitcairn, Danvers Carmichael, and the Duke 
of Borthewicke are admirably relieved against each other, 
and Nancy herself as irresistible as she is naturaL To be 
sure, she is a wonderful child, but then she manages to 
make you believe she was a real one. Indeed, reality and 
naturalness are two of the charms of a story that both 
reaches the heart and engages the mind, and which can 
scarcely fail to make for itself a large audience. A great 
deal of delightful talk and interesting incidents are used for 
the development of the story. Whoever reads it will advise 
everybody he knows to read it ; and those who do not care 
for its literary quality cannot escape the interest of a love- 
story full of incident and atmosphere." 

••Powerfully and attractively vm\^Jsa/*^Ptttshurg Past. 

' •• A stoiy best described with the word • charming.* •* 

--Washingim Potk 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. NEW YORK. 



WIT, SPARKLING, SONTILLATING WIT, 

IS THE ESSENCE OF 

Kate of Kate Hall, 

By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 



whose reputation was made by her first book, 
" Concerning Isabel Camaby," and enhanced by her 
last success, " Place and Power.*' 

** In * Kate of Kate Hall,' by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, the ques- 
tion of imminent concern is the marriage of super-dainty, peppery- 
tempered Lady Katherine Clare, whose wealthy godmother, erstwhile 
deceased, has left her a vast fortune, on condition that she shall be 
wedded within six calendar months from date of the testator's death. 

**An easy matter, it would seem, for bonny Kate, notwithstanding 
her aptness at sharp repartee, is a morsel fit for the gods. 

" The accepted suitor appears in due time ; but comes to grief at the 
last moment in a quarrel with Lady Kate over a kiss bestowed by her 
upon her godmother's former man of affairs and secretary. This inci- 
dent she haughtily refuses to explain. Moreover, she shatters the bond 
of engagement, although but three weeks remain of the fatal six months. 
She would rather break stones on the road all day and sleep in a 
pauper's grave all night, than marry a man who, while professing to love 
her, would listen to mean and malicious gossips picked up by tell-tales 
in the servants' hall. 

** So the great estate is likely to be lost to Kate and her debt-ridden 
father, Lord Claverley. How it is conserved at last, and gloomy appre- 
hension chased away by dazzling visions of material splendor — that is 
the author's well-kept secret, not to be shared here with a careless and 
indolent public." — Philadelphia North American. 

"The long-standing reproach that women are seldom [humorists 
seems in a fair way of passing out of existence. Several contemporary 
feminine writers have at least sufficient sense of humor to produce char- 
acters as deliciously humorous as delightfuL Of such order is the 
Countess Claverley, made whimsically real and lovable in the recent 
book by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler and A. L. Felkin, * Kate of Kate 
Hall.' '^—Chicago Record-Herald. 

" * Kate of Kate Hall ' is a novel in which Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
displays her brilliant abilities at their best The story is well constructed, 
the plot develops beautifully, the incidents are varied and brisk, and the 
dialogue is deliciously clever." — Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK, 



LOVR MYSTERY. VENICE 



The Clock and the Key. 

By Arthur Henry Vesey. i2mo. Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.50. 

This is a tale of a mystery connected with Un old clock. 
The lover, an American man of means, is startled out of 
his sensuous, inactive life in Venice by his lady-love's scorn 
for his indolence. She begs of him to perform any task 
that will prove his persistence and worth. With the charm 
of Venice as a background, one follows the adventures of 
the lover endeavoring to read the puzzling hints of the old 
clock as to the whereabouts of the famous jewels of many 
centuries ago. After following many false clues the lover 
ultimately solves the mystery, triumphs over his rivals, and 
wins the girl. 

AMERICA. 

" For an absorbing story it would be hard to beat." — Harper^s Weekly, 

ENGLAND. 

** It will hold the reader tiU the last '^d:s^:' --London Times. 

SCOTLAND. 

" It would hardly suffer by comparison with Poe*s immortal * Gold Bug.* '* 
—Glasgow Herald, 

NORTH. 

<* It ought to make a record." ^Montreal Sun, 

SOUTH. 

" It is as fascinating in its way as the Sherlock Holmes stories — charming 
—unique." — New Orleans Picayune. 

EAST. 

" Don't fail to get iV—New York Sun, 

WEST. 

"About the most ingeniously constructed bit of sensational fiction that 
ever made the weary hours speed."— ^/. Paul Pioneer Press, 

**If you want a thrilling story of intrigue and mystery, which will cause 
you to burn the midnight oil until the last page is finished, read * The Clodc 
and the Key.' ''—Milwaukee Wisconsin. 

'* One of the most highly exciting and in^nious stories we have read for 
a long time is * The Clodc and the Key.* ''—London Mail, 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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